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GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE LAWS OF PRICE 


“We should have made a great advance if we could represent the normal demand 
price and supply price as functions both of the amount normally produced and of 
the time at which that amount became normal.’—Alfred Marshall. 


It has become a common practice in recent years to employ geo- 


metrical diagrams to represent the various cases of demand and supply 
in relation to the determination of price. Such constructions have es- 
tablished their usefulness by the concise and rapid manner with which 
they permit the complex variables involved in price problems to be 
represented and definite conclusions drawn. Much still remains to be 
done, however, in developing these helpful devices in the direction of 
greater precision and closer correspondence with the actual cireum- 
stances of the business world. The object of this paper is to investi- 
gate the methods of graphically representing demand and supply 
factors for several broad groups of cases. 

First of all, we have cases involving time periods of varying length, 
during which the price-making forces operate. Secondly, there are 
the generally recognized cases under the head of long-time or “normal” 
price determination according to the circumstances influencing the 
volume of commodities or services coming into the market. These may 
be circumstances of increasing cost, decreasing cost, or constant cost. 
The understanding of these matters and their proper graphic princi- 
ples requires a careful handling of the problem of time and a consistent 
recognition of all the conditions and assumptions underlying each step 
of the analysis.’ 


Conditions of Demand 


We shall first undertake an examination of demand for a typical 
consumers’ good continuously produced in a competitive market. <A 
demand schedule, or set of demand conditions, in such a market is to be 
understood to mean a series of the potential prices, per unit, which 
would be offered by competing buyers according to the possible quan- 

‘In preparing this paper the writer has received numerous helpful criticisms and 


suggestions from Professor Carl C. Plehn, Professor A. B. Wolfe, and Dr. Paul S. 
Taylor. 
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tity of the commodity (or service) which might be available.” If we 
assume a given point of t ind hold consistently to this assumption 
that no interval of tin rmitted to elapse, we have a set of rela- 
tions between two varial potential quantities and hypothetical 


price offers corresponding to those quantities. The most general law 


applying to this relationship is that any increase or decrease of quan- 


tity would occasion a | higher price offer, respectively, at 
which the quantity might be sold; or, conversely, a higher or lower 
price would cause the quantity of the article absorbed by the con 
sumers to be less or greater, respectively. This rests on two funda- 
mental principles: (1) t! the importance of units tends to diminish, 
or the “dispensability” of y unit increases, as number of units in- 
creases, and vice versa he fact that in any extensive market 
buyers usually differ « rably in their purchasing power, so that 
successive 


‘strata” of p ising power may be brought within range 
of the market as the \ ness of the higher income strata to pur- 
chase diminishes. The resulting demand situation involves an intricate 


combination of potential iness and ability to buy. 

This is represented graphically in Fig. 1. The number of units 
hypothetically availat considered to be measured to the right, 
along OX, while the scale of possible prices runs vertically, along OY. 
The curve D,D,’ conne: in indefinite number of points—each of 
which, for any given set of assumptions, denotes by its position a possi- 
ble locus of the relations: quantity-taken-at-a-price or price-offered- 
assuming-a-quantity. If quantity available be restricted, price offered 
would be higher, etc. It is very important to recognize the dual basis 
underlying what may be called the typical scale of demand conditions 
in a competitive market embracing numerous purchasers. Suppose, 
for simplicity, that there are three distinct classes of consumers or 
buyers: rich, middle-class and poor, and that within each class pur- 
chasing power is about equally distributed. In Fig. 1 the quantity 
OA would command a price per unit of Oa, which probably only the 
rich (R) can afford. If, under the same general assumptions, the 
quantity were as much as OB, the purchases of the rich would be some- 
what greater, but at some lower price, corresponding to diminishing 
utility in that class; and this would bring the article within the range 
of class M. Similarly, the amount OC would involve still further 
diminished utility and lower price offers in both groups R and M and 
a considerable amount of new purchases by the poor (P). Thus, 
the principle of “diminishing utility” explains the possible progressive 

*Both demand and supply may, of course, involve a time relation by supposing 
them to refer to quantities offered or desired per day or per week. We ought 


properly to take account of the recurrent nature of wants and purchases and of 
the flow of goods to market by speaking of the rate of demand and rate of supply. 
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extension of a market to successive strata in much the w ay in which the 
principle of “diminishing returns” from land explains the extension of 
cultivation to successive areas of inferior fertility. The form of our 
final schedule of demand (D,D,’) is partly explained by the principle 
of potentially diminished utility, but it cannot be said to measure de 
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grees of utility; the actual utility from a psychological standpoint 
at the lower end of the scale may be higher than at the upper end for 
the simple reason that a “dollar’s worth” is of less significance to a rich 
than toa poor person. In Professor Taussig’s phrase, D,D,’ indicates 
merely vendibility, not utility.’ 

"Even for an individual, in the case of many articles of which only one unit 
is usually purchased (e.g., a watch, an automobile, a phonograph), the utility of 


the good is not so much marginal, in the sense of denoting the final (indifference) 
point along a scale of potentially diminishing utilities,-as it is relative to the total 
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Such a demand schedule, it t be emphasized again, is hypothetical 
and timeless. It requires substantial alteration if any change occurs 
in the circumstances and a tions presupposed. <A given demand 
schedule assumes to be constant throughout :—(1) a certain total pur- 
chasing power and a given ribution of purchasing power among 
the buyers; (2) a given number of possible buyers; (3) that all other 
prices and values are given and remain constant (i.e., a constant general 
purchasing power of the money unit); (4) that substitutes for the 
article in question are not altered in number or character; (5) that 
the general standards of living or taste among the consumers are 
unchanged; etc. A change in any of these assumed conditions necessi 


tates a revision of the sc! hifting it (or a portion of it 


either to the right or to the left. For instance, if all purchasers have 


more money to spend than before, a higher price offer per unit may b 
forthcoming for each total amount of the commodity and the entire 
schedule of demand will shift toward the right (to the position D,D.,’). 
Again, if purchasing power is so redistributed that the poorer classes 
among the consumers receive relatively higher incomes, it is probable 
that the curve will descend more gradually, or, in technical language, 
the “elasticity” of the demand will be increased (D,D,’). The degree 
of elasticity in a given demand situation rests partly on the nature 
of the article in question and partly upon the distribution of pur- 


chasing power among the buy 


Every change which occurs in the market necessarily involves the 
lapse of time and is registered, not by successive points along a given 
demand line, but by the intervals between the original schedule and its 
new positions. Such changes in other words are illustrated, not by the 
progress of a point, but by the movement of a line. This is of funda- 
mental importance, but it is frequently lost sight of in discussions of 
price as soon as the demand schedule is plotted in conjunction with a 


supply schedule in defining a point of equilibrium price. 
ince a demand situation is a set of relationships, special difficulties 

S d 1 situat t of I p 
attach to the meaning and precise formulation of “increase” and 


“decrease” of demand. Changes in the magnitude of demand cannot 
be conceived as changes in quantity purchased or salable without 


reference to the corresponding prices. Nor can they be conceived as 
utility of alternative objects of expenditure We judge the subjective importance 
of a watch according to its total utility compared with the total utility of a 
phonograph, a kodak, or a typewriter. And, where really applicable, the diminishing 
utility principle does not necessar upply to successive units consumed, nor even 
units purchased; the mere fact of increased availability or purchasability suffices 


to imply a decrease in unit-importance. Thus, a person who contemplates buying 
apples at a roadside market will not attach as keen a sense of desirability to any 
apple if he suspects that a tree a mile further on will yield him a plentiful supply 
merely for the picking. 
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changes in the money offered without reference to the total quantities 
corresponding to those offers. ‘l'his difficulty has led to a vast amount 
of careless analysis and to many erroneous conclusions. The only solu- 
tion seems to be to discard the spurious concept of change in quantita- 
tive demand and to refer rather to “change in the effectiveness of de- 
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mand,” having regard to the degree of stimulus to suppliers. A higher 
price per unit for a given total quantity or a willingness to purchase 
a larger quantity at the same price per unit, are both cases of increased 
effectiveness of demand, and vice versa. In the extent of shifting of 
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say that the price of any given quantity supplied is determined by the 
demand situation. And if we are interested in the extent of continuity 
of the quantity regularly supplied, we must go farther and examine 
the fundamental supply conditions, i. e., the relationships existing 
between quantities and costs. Such conditions determine the profit 
and loss of producers and hence their motives; the conditions will in- 
dicate whether the price ruling at a given moment is likely to persist or 
is to be succeeded presently by a higher or lower price.’ In other 
words, the cost conditions of producers must be studied in order 
to determine what is essential to a price becoming fairly stabilized 
during whatever interval of time the analysis contemplates. It is in 
the proper construction of schedules of costs, which shall be logically 
codrdinate with the schedules of demand and designed to indicate 
the degree of stability or the direction of impending change in any 
given price conjuncture, that current graphic methods seem to the 
writer to be in need of thorough revision. In the case of commodities 
continuously marketed, the rate of supply is subject to constant vari- 
ation and adjustment, partly through changes in the effectiveness of 
demand, and partly through the possible changes in the conditions of 
production and sale. The nature of these supply conditions especially 
deserves much more careful examination than it has usually received. 

We may approach this matter by first limiting our attention to a 
single producer—let us say, for convenience, a single supplier,—and 
consider the data he might find in calculating the possible unit-costs as 
the quantity of his product put on the market potentially varies. Sup- 
pose such results to be plotted in the form of a schedule, along pecun- 
iary and quantity coérdinates similar to those of the demand schedule. 
This schedule presupposes, it will be noticed, certain definite assump- 
tions as to the attendant circumstances, such as the value of money, the 
existing character of business technique and organization, taxation, 
etc.; the only “variables” are quantity (or rate of supply) of the 
article marketed and cost per unit. The underlying assumptions in 
this case are peculiar in that they cannot be made rigidly determinate ; 
they depend upon the nature of each particular business and upon the 
character of the technological processes which regulate output and 

‘It is possible, of course, to construct a “supply schedule” indicating the process 
of higgling and bargaining among dealers possessing a given total amount—i.e., a 
curve showing that more will be offered at higher prices than at lower prices, ete. 
While it makes no definite place for costs, such a schedule has at least the merit of 
being logically coérdinate with the demand curve and it illustrates a market in which 
ultimate producing costs can be, for the time being, ignored. Such analysis is signifi- 
cant, however, only where we are studying the selling process taken by itself inde- 
pendently of production. In so far as all dealers wish to sell the quantities they 
have within a certain time, the price which will clear the market will be fixed within 
a fairly narrow range by the demand situation, regardless of the sellers’ tentative 
scales of amounts at certain prices. 
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sale. In our discussio d ind, we could regard the total volume 
of purchasing power available for a market as a highly fluid fund, 
easily adjustable and varying like the flow from and into a great reser- 
voir regulated by a va But in analyzing the volume of a com- 
modity coming into t et, it must be recognized that the quantity 


is not capable of swift and flexibl adjustment. A hypothetical in 
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crease in quantity may often presuppose readustments in the elements 
assumed as constants. Increased output involves various possible de- 
grees of technological change, not necessarily of a qualitative char- 
acter, but nevertheless involving new factors of some importance. Out- 
put per-man per-machine, for example, cannot usually be increased 
without some slight qualitative alterations somewhere. Nevertheless, 
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there is some validity in abstracting from such circumstances as in 
volve variation other than in mere quantity of product placed on the 
market. 

We may then distinguish, for an individual enterprise, three fairly 
distinct possible types of quantity and cost relationship: (1) potential 
increase of output or turnover with potential increase of unit-cost ; (2) 
with potential decrease of unit-cost; (3) with potential constancy of 
unit-cost. These cases are graphically illustrated in Fig. 3 by the curves 
labeled I, D, and C respectively. Several points are of importance in 
this connection. First, as already stated, unit-cost is supposed to 
vary, theoretically, according to variations exclusively in quantity 
produced or sold. Such variations in quantity may be attained, per 
haps, through necessary additions to equipment and labor force, but 
not by the use of new types of equipment or of labor markedly different 
in character or efficiency. We may also assume that an enterprise 
is at liberty to utilize additional areas of land and other natural agents. 
The line of distinction may for our present purpose be drawn, as 
Alfred Marshall has drawn it, between changes involving only slight 
and theoretically negligible adjustments in organization, and changes 
arising from the introduction of “substantive new inventions” or 
altered processes. The traditional justification for limiting this prin- 
ciple to quantitative variations of output is that once we admit ex- 
traneous elements, such as inventions, new managerial principles, etc., 
the whole matter becomes vague and subject to no rules or principles 
of a determinate sort. We shall return to this matter below. 

Whereas a true demand schedule always follows an inclination down- 
ward toward the right, a supply schedule for a single producer may 
have several possible types of inclination, as indicated in Fig. 3. But 
this is true only within a certain range—the three cases illustrated 
differ from one another ultimately only in degree. It is obvious that 
in all production and merchandising the placing on the market of a 
very few units—if this were a_ persistent practice—would involve 
unit-costs considerably above those for a larger volume. As output 
enlarges, costs are lowered, especially in cases where overhead costs 
are relatively high. In all production however, there must necessarily 
come sooner or later (inasmuch as this is, after all, a finite world) 
points beyond which total expense per-unit grows with progressive 
swiftness as capacity tends to be strained to the limit. The ultimate 
physical impossibility of further expansion is pictured (in Fig. 3) 
in costs infinitely high. All these cases assume, of course, a given stage 
of business technique. 

Supply schedules of this type, it must be emphasized, are hypo- 
thetical; and in so far are coérdinate with true demand curves. But 
placing such a supply schedule in conjunction with a demand schedule 
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has no meaning unless the supplier has a monopoly of the product. 
If this is the case, as s] n in Fig. 4, the curves will permit a point 
to be theor: tically located indicating some quantity (or rate of supply ) 


which assures the sel greatest possible total monopoly profit 
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satisfactory schematic fo In a competitive market, however, it is 
necessary somehow to exhib 


t all the component elements in the supply 
this point that most current analysis has gone 
In picturing the supply situation for a competitive market, 
a new and distinctive treatment of the problem is required which will 
illustrate the cost principle applying to the entire industry considered, 


and at the same time avoid the assumption that costs for all suppliers 
at a given time are equal or “tend” to be so. 
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Illustration of the Laws of Price 
Where several suppliers are freely competing within the same market. 

of fundamental importance that whatever the nature of the en 
terprise, the costs are usually unequal. They a inequal in the sam 


sense that the height of individuals gathered at random in a crowd 
will be found unequal, even though there may be occasional individuals 
having the same measurement. Professor Bullock long ago stated the 
matter as follows: 


When scores or hundreds of independent producers are engaged, under 
natural or other conditions that result in inequality of advantages, the 
chances would be indefinitely great that the various units of supply must be 
produced at different costs. If doubts could have existed upon this subject 
a decade ago, the question would be finally settled now in view of the 
almost universal fact that trusts have found that their constituent plants 
were, prior to consolidation, of very unequal efficiency. The only difference 
that can be admitted between agricultural and manufacturing products 
is that the former may show a much greater range of variation between 
the lowest and the highest costs. This is because the point of diminishing 
returns is so quickly reached in agriculture that increased production 
(demand) calls for the utilization of many grades of land possessing widely 
differing advantages of fertility and location. Even with manufactured 
products the possible differences of cost would not be the same for all 
commodities. In a branch that does not favor production upon a very 
large scale the variations would be wider than in another that permitted 
the concentration of production in a few large factories.” 

“In no considerable industry of modern times,” says Professor 
Taussig, “are competitors on the same plane. Some produce more 
cheaply than others, having better plants, better organization, com- 
mand of more efficient or cheaper labor or of cheaper materials, more 
‘strategic’ location.” 

In an investigation of costs in several industries a few years ago, 
the Federal Trade Commission secured data which illustrate this 
point. The following Trade Commission figures relating to the costs 
in the news-print paper industry are taken from a recent paper by 


Professor L. H. Haney: 


News Print Parer Costs 1x 1915. 


Average cost a: of maiile Per cent of total 
(per ton) production 
$ 26.84 3 19.1 
28.51 | 2 13.5 
31.64 8 25.4 
34.75 1] 27.0 
37.74 s 11.7 
43.67 | 3 3.3 


Actual price realized in the market (av.), $38.45 


“The Variation of Productive Forces”; Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 16, 
1902, p. 493. 

‘Principles of Economics, 3rd ed., vol. Il, p. 183. 

‘Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association June, 1920, p. 141 ff 
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array of cost-and-quantity elements. We must therefore construct 
‘a schedule, applying to a given time, and including data for the entire 
business. 

An example of such a cost schedule is shown in Fig. 5, in which the 
costs pertaining to each component part of the total amount being 
sold are arranged in an ascending order from the lowest at the left 
to the highest at the right. This permits the curve to impinge upon 
the demand schedule for the article at the sensitive and significant 
point—the costs of the least-favored (the marginal) suppliers. Such 
a schedule is timeless, i.e., it applies to a given situation; and it is 
also hypothetical to the extent that it indicates the possible effect 
of marginal suppliers withdrawing from the market. As a timeless 
curve it can be legitimately set against a demand schedule as in Fig. 5, 
in which D,D,’ is drawn to show the purchases (under existing cir- 
cumstances) which buyers would make at various prices, or, conversely, 
their price offers, given various total amounts. Our cost schedule is 
seen to form an intersection (E.) with the schedule of demand; but 
this intersection does not necessarily indicate the point at which 
price is momentarily adjusted. The price at a given time tends to 
he settled by the existing demand conditions for the total quantity 
which is being currently marketed and this may include, as shown in the 
diagram, the quotas of suppliers 10 to 14, whose costs, for the time 
being, exceed price. As we continue to watch succeeding develop- 
ments, we shall expect this state of affairs to cause eventual read- 
justments, through the withdrawal of some or all of the firms oper- 
ating at a loss, through the introduction of economies which will bring 
these firms within the range where they may at least “break even” and 
cover necessary expenses, or perhaps through efforts to increase the 
effectiveness of demand by advertising and keener salesmanship. 

At this point again provision must be made for the proportion of 
special or variable costs to overhead costs. The possibility of supply 
being contracted in a case such as that just suggested, or the time 
within which this may occur, will depend, to a large degree, upon 
the nature of the proportions between the variable and overhead costs 
of the suppliers. If, in general, variable costs are relatively high, 
suppliers cannot long continue operations in the face of deficient re- 
ceipts (unless in the hope of promptly bolstering up the demand). 
Suppliers 12, 13, and 14, for example, might shut down or go out of 
business, since they are able to operate only by virtue of heavy loans 
from the banks or drafts upon accumulated reserve funds. In every 
competitive industry there are firms of this sort which are on the point 
of withdrawing from the market, but which are among the price- 
determining forces with which the static diagram must reckon. If, 
on the other hand, the proportion of overhead costs is high, there will 
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mentative stage wherein each supplier is seeking, on the basis of his 
individual principles of cost, to attain approximately his “optimum” 
output for the given demand situation. Each supplier becomes 
more or less quickly conscious of the cost principle which his type 
of business involves and usually succeeds in roughly locating a range 
of production or sale (per unit of time) beyond which it does not pay 
him to go. All this has a profound bearing upon the understanding 
of the cost schedule as we have constructed it. Suppose we smooth 
out the step-like irregularities of the cost curve in Fig. 5 and draw 
a simplified continuous line, from C to E,. This will have much the 
same appearance as the ascending curve of “increasing costs” shown 
in Fig 3; but its meaning is wholly different. It is a curve showing 
the situation after each supplier has made a choice of the approxi- 
mate point upon his individual cost schedule at which output is best 
set; and it is this individual supplier’s cost curve alone that conveys, 
by its shape, the type of cost principle—decreasing, increasing or 
constant—that applies to him and presumably to others in the same 
type of business. 


3. Increasing, Decreasing, and Constant Costs 


The case of “increasing costs” (or diminishing returns) furnishes 
a good point from which to develop our subsequent analysis. When we 
speak of an industry as one “subject to diminishing returns” we mean 
that an increased volume (or rate) of output can be procured only at 
generally higher production costs. This of itself means that the 
suppliers will not increase their output unless buyers make it worth 
their while to do so by first augmenting the effectiveness of their de- 
mand. The first essential step, therefore, is a shift of the demand 
schedule (or a portion of it) to the right. In order to picture the 
phenomenon of increasing costs actually in operation this expansion 
of demand cannot be ignored; yet it finds no place in the traditional 
diagrammatic illustrations. Perhaps the commonest error in pre 
sentations of price theory is the plotting of a demand curve, applying 
to a given time and conditions, and putting against it an alleged 
long-run supply curve—in other words, forgetting all about possible 
changes in that demand while emphasizing actual dynamic changes 
in conditions of supply which cannot be assumed independently of time; 
with the natural result of giving supply conditions all credit for the 
result and supposedly confirming a “cost theory of value.” It must 
again be emphasized that we cannot represent increasing and unequal 
costs by the movement of a point through space; or by a single curve. 
A single line could represent the variation of the marginal costs, but 
these marginal costs cannot be located without reference to demand, 
so that such a curve is not independent of demand and cannot be 
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plotted against a demand curve without involving circular reasoning. 
It is a wholly spurious construction. 

Even if this difficulty did not arise, we should find another; if our 
single line represented successive positions of identical costs for the 
whole industry, it would involve the paradox that equal costs, if they 
exist anywhere, certainly do not exist in productive operations sub- 
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ject to diminishing returns. The only possible way of representing the 
cost principles under increasing costs throughout a competitive in- 
dustry in the actual business world is by a@ series of shifted cost 


schedules which tend to assume progressively higher positions as 
demand intensifies. In this way we may show not only the fact that 
the margin of production or cultivation is expanding extensively 
(as new enterprises or suppliers are involved) but that there is also an 
equally important intensification of production among existing enter- 
prises—a fact that the single ascending curve, purporting to represent 
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increasing costs, wholly ignores. Fig. 6 illustrates a case of in 


12 


creasing costs, and the price trend is shown by EE’. 

The phenomenon of “producers” surplus,” or economic rent, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 7. When the demand, e.g., for wheat, becomes increas- 
ingly effective (as is shown by a shift of the demand schedule toward 
the right), there results a stimulus toward increased production, not 
only upon new land, but also upon old land. The intensive margin is 
always as important as the extensive; but the former is ignored by the 
traditional diagrams, which extend the pseudo-supply-curve, let us 
say to E, (Fig. 7), thus raising the price from OP, to OP and con 
siderably enlarging the total graphic area indicating rent. Actually, 
however, the cost schedule must be raised as well as extended, the raising 
indicating the progress to the new intensive margin throughout. The 
new equilibrium is at E,, and the magnitude of the total rent may be 
but moderately increased (from area S,E,P, to area S,E,P.). The 
extent to which the total rent will be altered depends wholly on the 
rapidity of the increase of costs in proportion to the increased pro- 
duction. The higher and more uniformly the cost curve happens to 
rise in proportion to the increased demand, the less will the total amount 


“The attempt to give to an individual supply curve or schedule the same signifi- 
cance as a composite supply schedule for many competing enterprises involves an 
ellipsis, or a logical error, of the same general type as that which vitiates the attempt 
(only recently abandoned) to make over an individual consumer's ufility curve or 
schedule into a market demand schedule, without observing the complication intro- 
duced by the unequal distribution of wealth. The error in the supply curve seems 
to have had its origin in Marshall's diagrams of “normal” price, which are all 
apparently based on the assumption of equal costs. In his Principles of Economics 
(App. H, p. 811) Marshall does illustrate an unequal-cost schedule (“particular- 
expenses curve”) apparently merely as a curiosity and with the conclusion (not 
very convincingly stated) that it is not a useful device. “The difference between 
the particular expenses curve and a normal supply curve lies in this, that in the 
former we do, and in the latter we do not, take the general economies of production 
as fixed and uniform throughout.” 

In attempting to represent by what he calls a “normal” supply curve the “general 
conditions” as to cost, Marshall fails to notice that a single curve can only do 
this correctly for each enterprise considered separately. 

In a footnote to page 463 of the Principles (7th and 8th ed.) Marshall mentions 
what he terms the ingenious suggestion of Sir H. Cunyngham which, in Marshall's 
words, “seems to come in effect to proposing that a long-period supply curve should 
be regarded as in some manner representing a series of short-period curves; each 
of these curves would assume throughout its whole length that development of 
industrial organization which properly belongs to the scale of production represented 
by the distance from OY of the point in which that curve cuts the long-period 
supply curve . . . and similarly with regard to demand.” This suggestion, 
essentially similar to what has been worked out in the present study, appears never 
to have been carried by Marshall beyond this footnote. Incidentally, the terms 
“long-period” and “short-period” curve, as used here by Marshall, point to the 
confused nature of his supply-curve concept. His long-period curve turns out, as 
shown in the present paper, to be a line connecting equilibria (EE* in Fig. 6), not 
a true supply schedule. Professor Bullock, in the paper already referred to, pointed 
out clearly the fallacy involved in such constructions. 
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of rent tend to be enla |. Ricardo’s famous proposition that in 
crease of total rent attends the growth of population, while generally 
true, might be of negligible importance in particular cases. Further- 
more, the area of producers’ surplus just indicated is really, in most 
instances, a composite, ding both land rent and personal rent, or 
the “rent of ability.” The suppliers at the margin earn neither type of 
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rent; but those within the margin are obtaining from their operations 
a return exceeding the necessary (normal) expenses, because they 
possess relatively advantageous sites and also relatively advantageous 
forms of personnel and organization. It is a fair presumption that 
those who occupy good sites are generally those who apply intelligent 
and efficient methods to their utilization. This latter element of 
“rent” arising from persistent differential advantages in supplying 
the market, whether arising from non-competitive human qualities, 
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superiority in equipment, or other factors, is present in practically all 
forms of economic activity and is a component in that composite of net 
earnings Which is often superficially discussed as “business profits.” 

In actual cases, it is interesting to observe that increasing costs do 
not necessarily involve an elevation of the cost schedules throughout 
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their entire course. Fig. 8 illustrates (for a relatively small number 
of suppliers) that enlarged production for each supplier at a slightly 
higher cost may cause the new smoothed cost schedule S,S’, to fall 
mainly below the original curve, although it starts from a higher 
origin and comes into equilibrium with the new demand schedule at 
a higher point of price equilibrium (E,). Only in cases of a rapid 
rise in costs in proportion to the increase of production will the 
successive cost schedules be superimposed throughout. Again, there 
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ases in ¥ ease in output at somewhat highe: 

per unit is mad ew of the highly efficient (low-cost) 

uppliers, and in t] ew equilibrium price itself may b: 
below the old pric oderately greater demand. 

Let us now turn t ore detailed analysis of the case of “de 

creasing costs,” and t practice in most economic treatises of 


attempting to ilh principle by an alleged “supply” curv: 


which is inclined dow: yward the right. In Taussig’s Principles, 
for example, in thi yn increasing returns, we find such a curve 
(labeled ss’ in treatment of this case Taussig, 
following Marshal ruction of the diagram, and the 
reasoning concern pon the assumption of equal cost; 
(although in subsequ ission, as in the passage already cited, 
this assumption is ad olly out of accord with the facts). 
“In the present cas ill producers are on the same plane; al! 
have the advantag essening cost and increasing returns. No 


portion of the supply produced at a cost different from 


the marginal cost. 


| 


T 


But even if cos jual, 4 ngle-line “long-run” supply 
schedule would still reasoning, since the quantity pro 
duced at any given t vould be in part determined by the demand 
at that time and hence t pply schedule, as in our previous case, 
would be really a | successive equilibria or intersections 
of true demand and cost edules. Let us notice the type of falla 
cious inference whic! follows from such a construction. In 
Fig. 9 the line ss’ ) sumed to indicate decreasing costs. 


Suppose demand fa it happens to the price? The diagram 


says it rises from Al NI t the cost schedules (S, and 
are observed, it will that price actually falls to BE,, back 
along the new cost schedul \s a result there might presently be a 
slight curtailment of t all along the line with the effect of again 
raising price somewhat ; but whether the final adjustment is at a point 
higher, lower, or the same as the original price is wholly a matter of 
circumstances. One thi clear: that there is no reason for the 
"Op. cit., 3rd ed., vol. I, ] § It ck no good to suppose that while costs are 
at a given time unequa I rthel a tendency toward equality, so that 
equality is the “norma t i world is like a stormy sea on whic! 
the waves are always ! tending” toward a stable level, but never achiev 
it. To design a ship h a body of water on the assumption of a 
“normal” smoothness o would be the first step to disaster. It is true 
that differences in busir from diverse and clearly demarcated circum 
stances, some of a natur cal, others of a psychological, others, again, of a 


irise from diversity of human qualities have 
the old tradition, which still dominates much 
economic philosophy, that re created equal, and their differences in energy 
dents of circumstance. 
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exact costs which in a past period must have corresponded to quantity 


ost) | FON being again encountered at a later period after various permanent 
Vv be |) economies have probably resulted from the expansion from ON to OA. 
‘Time processes have no reverse gears. 

“de The true case of decreasing costs arises characteristically in busi- 


‘Ss Ol nesses having a relatively high overhead. As output or sales in 
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whic crease in volume the fixed costs are, 50 
= wider area. But it is worth while noticing that in practice, the large- 
ae scale business may create a greater demand by actively popularizing 
reum its products and thus gain lower 
edt mitted the enlargement of the market which reduces overhead per 
satuil unit. Here again is a logical pitfall in making demand a frozen 
nergy framework in which all powerful supply principles act to “set” price. 
likely that with such stimulated demand despits 
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resulting lower c better firms, price may rise rather than 
fall.” 

The ability to s »wered costs by expansion of output does not 
necessarily depend, , On any prior increase in the effectiveness 
of demand; and the ple of decreasing costs differs in this respect 
from that of increasing costs, in that the latter does not operate at 
all independently o ictive shift in demand. In decreasing-cost 
operations price equil m is an unusually unstable thing because 
of the wide range through which suppliers are induced to experiment 
in order to discover new optima of output. There is always an urge 


or tendency toward expansion, a fact which obviously has some con- 


nection with the gen ical movements of overexpansion and de- 


pression. ‘The att owever, to account for a theoretical equilib- 
rium price under s onditions on the basis of the costs of some 
“representative” fi ch for Marshall is after all nothing but an 
average firm) is as misleading as it is superfluous. 

In order to illustrat iphically with perfect accuracy what really 
happens to demand a d ng a time process, we may select a 
situation from the « creasing costs. We ought properly to 
represent price-det ning forces as a continuous process through 
time, which becon t 1 dimension, as shown in Fig. 10. (It is 
unlikely, we trust, 1 1 fourth dimension will be needed!) We hav 
here not merely t! tion of lines, but the intersection of two 

“The extent to which t I f decreasing costs really applies in modern 
business seems to hav nly exaggerated. Some writers have observed the 
economical operation cuous large-scale businesses and have rushed to the 
conclusion that mere in volume always, or usually, brings lowered unit- 
costs, without noticing t nlarged plants are often associated with new and 
better types of techniqu per nel, and organization, all of which lies outside the 
scope of the decreasin principle as such. Much confusion has also existed 
between large volume « } nd larg cale management. 

In the words of Prof D [t does not always pay to expand. In fact, 
there is probably no other | which brings disaster to the old-established business 
more often than the putt to practice of the fallacious principle that profits 

Pp I I 
necessarily expand as the business expands . . Lately, especially within the 
last ten or fifteen years, ists have noted . . that the economies of large- 
scale production, particu n spread over many widely separated plants, have 
not been realized to anything like the extent that was anticipated. In some notorious 
instances they were not 1 ed at all . This suggests that the law of 
diminishing returns, heret e applied to those kinds of production in which a 
natural resource is the const factor and labor and capital the variables (like 
agriculture and mining in be applied to manufacture, if only varying quantitics 
of the factors of production, capital and labor, can be empirically studied in their 
effects on the quantity of p: iC (Arthur Stone Dewing, Corporation Finance, 
p. 190). In the field of 1 ( I Mr. L. D. H. Weld has reached the conclu 
sions: (1) that “the p1 decreasing costs does apply . . . but not to 
the same extent as to manufacturing”; (2) that in the retail and 
wholesale trades “point n reached, both in the intensive cultivation of terri 
tory already covered and in the extensive cultivation of additional territory, where 
costs begin to rise” (Am. I :. Rev., Supp., March, 1923, p. 197). 
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planes, whose surface configuration and “slant” are capable of repre- 
senting every possible vibration and alteration in the demand and 
supply conditions arising from the play of dynamic economic forces. 
We see that so long as the conditions pictured by the initial static 
equilibrium of D,D,’ and §,S,’ remain unchanged, an observer look- 
ing along the planes will see simply the edges. It is these edges which 
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our preceding diagrams alone portray. If either, or both, of these 
planes change position or slope, the observer will see the portions of 
the surface of the planes foreshortened and this, in the previous 
curves, appears as the interval between the shifted schedules. In 
Fig. 10 the history or time sequence in the equilibrium price is indi- 
cated by the line E,E,, which, in this case, happens to show constant 
price as the accidental result of the combined play of increased demand 
and decreased costs. 

Suppose, now, that we have the third type of case in which each 
supplier would find, as the result of experiment, that within a con- 
siderable range of potential output, his total unit-costs would remain 
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constant. How is this properly illustrated in a competitive situation 


of unequal advantages? Suppose that demand remains unaltered and 
each supplier doubles | iles at the same costs as before (Fig. 11). 
A smoothed line connecting the upper right-hand corners of the 
parallelograms of total outlay for each supplier is now shifted toward 


the right, although starting from the same origin (at S) as before. 


The price falls from OP, to OP,, with the probable elimination (or 
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absorption) of the third supplie1 The conventional diagrams, by rep 
resenting the supply conditions as a single horizontal line, support 
the erroneous conclusion that in this case supply conditions exclu- 
sively control price, since a horizontal supply line always cuts all 
possible successive positions of the demand schedule at the same ver- 
tical level. Professor Taussig, for example, in his chapter on constant 
cost, states that normal price “cannot depart from the level fixed by 
cost.” We find indeed that this form of statement is deeply rooted 
in all modern discussions which deal with “normal” prices and “long- 


“Principles, vol. I, p. 171 
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run” tendencies and which represent normal prices as governed in 
a peculiar measure by costs or supply conditions. Normal prices, 
however, even in the fictitious world of economic statics, where indus- 
trial and commercial evolution and revolution are unknown, are but 
transient equilibria in which both demand and supply factors are con 
stantly exerting their respective force. As long as costs were assumed 
to be equal, demand was easily forgotten, and this fanciful assumption 
has concealed the true place of demand in the process and has granted to 
the classical Ricardian cost doctrine, dressed up in pecuniary terminol 
ogy, a much longer life than it deserves. Generalized statements to the 
effect that normal price is “that price which is just equal to the ex- 
penses of producing a unit of a commodity” really have no place in 
a modern scientific treatise. No conclusion as to the normal price 
tendency can be drawn from a given type of cost principle; nor, con- 
versely, can any valid inference as to the conformation of the cost 
or supply schedule be drawn from the history of a price. From the 
fact that a certain price or rate has been steady for many years, it 
is wholly illegitimate to draw the inference (as Taussig does in the 
case of capital) that the supply schedule can be represented as a 

. . 16 
horizontal line. 

Summarizing the conclusions of the foregoing analysis, we find the 
usual type of “normal” supply schedule to be a spurious and illogical 
construction, even more misleading in its implications than the alleged 
normal demand schedule. Such supply schedules turn out to be 
nothing other than records of successive equilibria. They are price 
histories, not supply conditions; results, not causal elements. In the 
light of all this, the very concept of a definite “‘normal price” loses 
much of its theoretical usefulness and significance, especially when 
we introduce into our variables all of the dynamic irregularities and 

“Ely, Outlines of Economics, 4th ed., p. 158. 

“The precise connotation of “increase and decrease” of supply is a less simple 
problem than in the case of demand, because supply may involve a given amount of 
a tangible thing ready for sale; demand however is an evanescent, fluid, contingent 
entity capable of rapid variation according to price and quantity. We may speak, 
e. g., of an altered supply in two legitimate senses: (a) referring to an immediate 
situation in which a definite quantity is for sale or a definite rate of marketing is in 
point; (b) referring to possible variations in the supply situation in which case we 
consider a set of relations between quantities (or rates of quantity) and the costs 
pertaining thereto. Thus “increased supply” in the latter connection might really 
mean increased effectiveness of supply in attracting further buying; e. g., a given 
quantity produced at lower costs. Conversely, decreased effectiveness of supply 
might apply to a given quantity offered at a higher price—perhaps as the result of a 
tax. However, the term “effectiveness” has more significance in applying to demand 
than to supply, because alterations in demand have the power to occasion active 
changes in supply conditions (a shift in cost schedules), while changes in supply do 
not of themselves cause the demand schedule to shift. By reducing costs and lower- 
ing price more can be sold, but this is not a change in demand. These considerations 
still further emphasize the vast importance of the demand side of the price problem 
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qualitative changes which in actual life accompany change in either 
demand or supply. And since nothing can be told as to price deter- 


mination from a knowledge of the cost principle (diminishing, in- 
creasing, or constant) and since these principles cannot be said to 
attach peculiarly to any type of business undertaking and are them- 


selves constantly being modified and counteracted by complex quali- 
tative readjustments whose effects are often far more important in the 
explanation of concrete situations, it would appear that an exagger- 


ated importance has been attached to those principles as explanations 
of price determination. In short, demand conditions and supply 
conditions both combine to determine price trends under all con- 
ceivable circumstances 


It is certain that grap! lustrations of the laws of price deter- 
mination are more than incidental supplements to theoretical analysis ; 
they are almost indispensable working instruments by means of which 
theoretical situations and principles have been worked out. They are 
tools of thought; and, as such, must be properly used, otherwise the 
results they help to establish will be imperfect and incapable of as- 
sisting in the formulation of sound conclusions in economic and social 
problems. In a subsequent study, the principles developed above will 
be applied to an examination of some current theories of the incidence 
of taxation and of the distribution of wealth. 


NorMAN J. SILBERLING. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BRANCH BANKING 


Two years ago domestic branch banking in the United States was 
largely an academic question. In California and in a few cities, 
notably Detroit and Cleveland, the issue had assumed practical im- 
portance but the public generally and even the majority of bankers 
had not given it serious consideration. The developments of the past 
two years have made this the outstanding problem in American bank 
ing today. Within these two years (prior to June 1, 1924) four 
important events have occurred to focus public attention on branch 
banking: first, the comptroller has authorized the first “additional 
offices” for national banks; second, the First National Bank of St. 
Louis opened a branch in opposition to state law and after carrying 
its case to the highest court in the land has been defeated and forced 
to abandon its branch development; third, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced a new set of regulations (effective April 7, 1924) govern- 
ing the establishment of branches by state member banks; fourth, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has reported to the national 
House of Representatives the McFadden banking bill, the most strik- 
ing features of which pertain to branch banking. Bankers’ organiza 
tions have debated the question and passed resolutions defining their 
position, generally in opposition to branch banking. Several local 
and state organizations of bankers as well as one national organiza 
tion have been formed to wage the fight for the independent banks. 

In the heat of the present controversy concerning branch banking 
it is popularly assumed that this form of banking is new in the ex- 
perience of the United States. On the contrary we have had more or 
less branch banking throughout our national history. The First Bank 
of the United States had eight branches and the Second Bank of the 
United States had twenty-five branches. State banking before the 
Civil War was characterized by almost as wide a variety of systems 
as there were states. In these systems the branch banking idea pre- 
dominated in the southern states. In the north, branch banking was 
not widely used and in some states was prohibited.’ 

The state banks of Virginia (established 1804), Indiana (1834), 
Missouri (1837), Ohio (1845), and Iowa (1858) are examples of 
sound banking conducted by branch systems. Some of the above 
banks were partly or wholly state owned; others were state banks 
only in name, the state having no stock in the institution at all. In 
some, the system should be characterized as a bank of branches, the 
central board of directors acting merely in a supervisory capacity. 
The fifteen branches of the State Bank of Iowa, for instance, had 
separate stockholders, separate capital, were independent in the matter 


‘Dewey, State Banks before the Civil War, pp. 136-143. 
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provisions, None of these branches were established de novo by thi 
. 
national bank. 


Continuous data pertaining to the laws of the several states in re 


ig 
gard to branch banking are not available. The National Monetary 
Commission reported in 1910 that the laws of nine states permitted 
branches of state banks, eight states prohibited branches and in the 
emainder the law was silent. In the majority of states where there 
was no specific provision for branches they were held to be unlawful. 

The most recent available data on state laws are to be found in a 
memorandum submitted by Comptroller H. M. Dawes to the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. This memorandum shows that 
the laws of seventeen states prohibit branch banking in any form. 
In eleven other states, where there is no specific provision in the law, 
branch banking is either prohibited by administrative order or is not 
practiced by any bank. In the remaining twenty states and the 
District of Columbia, branch banking is permitted either specifically 
by statute or with the permission of the proper state authorities. 
The states permitting branch banking may be further classified into: 
first, those permitting only intra-city branch banking, of which there 
are nine; second, those where county-wide branch banking is per 
mitted, of which there are only two; and third, those permitting 
state-wide branch banking. Nine states specifically allow the latter 
type of branches. Of the states in which branch banking is now 
tolerated, at least six states have banks which are still operating 
branches established prior to the passage of the present law. In 
twenty-two states, therefore, branch banking is prohibited and there 
are no branches now in operation. 

Intra-city branches or additional offices are found in twenty-five 
of the cities of the United States having a population of 200,000 
or more according to the 1920 census. ‘The exceptions are Chicago, 
st. Louis, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Portland, Denver, 
and St. Paul. Minneapolis is included in the list of cities without 
branch banking, although at least two of its national banks are operat 
ing branches or agencies. But apparently these offices have not been 
recognized by Comptroller Dawes, for he did not place Minneapolis in 
the table of cities in which member banks operate branches that he 
presented at the hearings on the McFadden bill. 

California is developing a system of branch banks more rapidly 
and extensively than any other state. The number of branches is 

*Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1925, pp. 86-88. 

"Barnett, State Banks and Trust Companies since the Passage of the National 
Bank Act, Publications of the National Monetary Commission. Senate Doc. No 


659, Gist Cong., 2nd Sess. 
‘Hearings on the McFadden Bill, April 9, 15, 16, and 18, 1924, pp. 45, 46 
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constantly changing but ited at the hearings before the House 
Committee in April, 19:24 t ight banks were operating about 
168 branches. In ad national banks were operating 
branches or “addition l May , 1922, there were seventy-nine 
state banks operating only 254 branch offices; this indicates the 
rapidity with which bi es have been added in the last two years. 
The Bank of Italy o Francisco has a network of about eighty 
branches covering al ty cities including all the larger cities of 
the state. The Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, with about t e number of branches, is next in extent of 
area covered. It has limited its field of activity, for the present at 
least, to the territory wi t regards as tributary to Los Angeles; 
its northernmost brar s are located at the railroad points where 
the freight rates between San Francisco and Los Angeles are equal 
ized, a distance of app! itely 250 miles. The Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Fran d the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles are exam] of banks limiting their branches to an 
“economic area” havi radius of not over fifty miles from the 
head office. Some of t! irge branch systems limit their area to the 
city in which their head office is located. Quite a number of California 
branch systems are sma ountry banks operating only one or two 
nearby branches. T'! th of the movement in the state accounts 
for the attention whi been given to California conditions and 
also for the active in t by California bankers in the recent 


developments. 


Methods have been d by which banks have been brought under 
single control even in stat where branches are not permitted. Na- 


tional banks and state | generally are prohibited from owning 


the stock of another ba: But the laws have not prevented the own- 
ership of several separati neorporated banks by the same person 
or group of persons or a holding company formed for this purpose. 
An example of a banking system of this kind is the Union Securities 
Company of Spokane. ‘This company owns the controlling interest 


in twenty-five banks in eastern Washington and northern Idaho, about 
90 per cent of the capital being in the national system. The holding 
company is a separate corporation under state law but is somewhat 
closely affiliated with one of the largest national banks of eastern 
Washington. Such a system as this is not, of course, branch banking, 


if 


since each unit is entirely separate legally from the other. Neverthe- 


less it has many of the features of a branch system—weekly reports 
of the larger transactions, frequent audits, general advice and super- 


*Hearings before the Committee 1 Banking and Currency on the McFadden 
Bill, p. 91. 
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vision from the head office, intercommunity shifting of loanable funds 
and wider distribution of risks. 

Data regarding the extent of this type of banking integration are 
not obtainable. In 1909 the investigator for the National Monetary 
Commission concluded that such systems occupied an insignificant 
place, although noting something of a tendency toward increase.” 
Edmund Platt, vice-governor of the Federal Reserve Board, recently 
stated: “The Middle West and the South and mountain states of the 
Far West, are full of such chains of banks.”” His statement is very 
indefinite and is admittedly made without specific information. In 
the writer’s opinion he overestimates the importance of these chain 
systems. 

Stockholders of national banks have frequently organized an affili- 
ated state bank or trust company to operate under a single roof and 
with the same officers. This has been done in the past primarily to 
add to the functions of the institution, but with the broadening of the 
powers of national banks under the Federal Reserve act this form of 
affiliation has become of less importance, the trust and savings activi- 
ties being carried on now as departments of the national bank. In 
California the device of an affiliated state bank is a method whereby 
national banks indirectly operate branches, one of the best examples 
being the First National Bank of Los Angeles and the Pacific South- 
west Trust and Savings Bank. In states where branch banking is ex- 
cluded, this plan of affiliated institutions is now being used to con- 
trol outlying banks in the cities and thereby create what are in 
effect limited branch systems. No data are available as to the num- 
ber of banks operating in this manner. In fact the relationship 
existing between banks may not even be known generally in the com- 
munity. Seattle furnishes an unusual example of the conversion of an 
established branch of a national bank into a subsidiary state bank. The 
branch was one of two previously established under a state charter. 
No more branches may now be created and “additional offices” of 
national banks are not allowed in Washington. In order to move one 
of the existing branches to another location the state bank was 
chartered. It is operated essentially as it was while a branch. While 
conversions of this kind are exceptional, the form of control of out- 
lying banks is not unusual. 

When D. R. Crissinger became comptroller in 1921, he noted that 
branch banking was spreading rapidly in some states with the result 
that banks were withdrawing from the national system in order to meet 
the competition. In other cases national banks were creating affili- 
ated institutions in order to extend their branch system. Other na- 


“Barnett, op. cit., pp. 135-143. 
“New York Journal of Commerce, Jan 4, 1924. 
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Desiring to clear up as far as possible the legality of the power of 
national banks to operate “additional offices” he asked for an opinion 
from the attorney general upon this point. Under date of October 3, 
1923, Attorney-General Daugherty replied in substance that national 
banks have the power to operate “additional offices” for the perfor- 
mance of such routine services as the receipt of deposits and the cash- 
ing of checks for their customers. He held that such additional 
offices could only be established in the city where its regular operations 
of discount and deposit were carried on.” 

This opinion, being in line with the policy earlier adopted by Comp- 
troller Crissinger, did not necessitate any. reversal of former practice. 
But on October 26, 1923, Comptroller Dawes issued definite regula- 
tions for the first time setting forth the terms under which additional 
offices would be approved. Operations are to be confined to routine 
duties; making of loans is expressly prohibited but receiving of ap- 
plications to be acted upon by the directors or loan committee at the 
head office is allowed as long as no discretionary authority with refer- 
ence to making loans is vested in any officer or employee at such ad- 
ditional office. Daily reports of business must be transmitted to 
the head office and must enter into all statements of condition of the 
bank. 

The comptroller held that the right to establish additional offices 
was only an implied power and therefore he would authorize it only 
where a real necessity existed. On this ground he announced that ad- 
ditional offices would not be approved in localities where other banks 
are prohibited from enjoying similar privileges. In other words, 
national banks were not to have any advantage over state banks in 
this respect.” The right of national banks generally to establish 
branches remained an unsettled question. 

Comptroller Crissinger had authorized “additional offices” of na- 
tional banks only in states where the state banks were allowed to 
operate branches. Moreover he was unwilling to allow these offices 
to be designated as branches or permit them to conduct a general bank- 
ing business. In so doing he apparently felt that he was going as far 
as the policy of his predecessors and the earlier opinion of the attorney 
general would permit him to go. 

On June 15, 1922, two days after the first “additional offices” were 
formally approved, the First National Bank in St. Louis established 
a branch several blocks from its main banking office with the announced 
intention of “conducting a general banking business.” It also secured 
options on about a dozen other sites for the purpose of opening branch 
banks at various locations in the city. The issue now was sharply 


"Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1923, p. 151. 
“Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1928, p. 153 
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drawn. A branch had b stablished in a state where the state law 
definitely prohibited st banks from having branches. This was 
contrary to the policy of the comptroller and he refused to authorize 
this step; nevertheless, he declined to bring suit against the bank. 
Action was immediately brought by the Attorney General of Missouri 
in the nature of a quo warranto to oust the bank from the privilege of 
operating branch bank (he case was tried in the Supreme Court of 
Missouri which rendered a decision (March 3, 1923) in favor of the 
state. The bank appea to the Supreme Court of the United States, 


where the case was argue d early in May, 1923. After the first hear- 
ing the court ordered a reargument “on the issue whether the state 
had authority to institute and maintain a proceeding to question 


compliance by a national bank with its charter.””” 

The bank held that the federal government alone had the right to 
proceed against it I this contention it was supported by the 
United States government, which was given permission by the court to 
file a brief and to participate in the oral argument upon the rehearing 
of the case. Arguments were also presented by attorneys represent- 
ing certain New York national banks which operate branches and by 
representatives of eight tates, where branch banking is prohibited, 
as follows: Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Utah, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Arkansas, Kansas, Connecticut, Wyoming, 
West Virginia, Kansas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Washington. 

The state did not question the right of the national authorities to 
proceed ; it simply cont t either the state or the nation had the 
requisite authority. It was granted that the state could not have 
any right “to cut d iny of the bank’s authorized activities.” 
(Italics mine.) Moreo it was admitted that where an act is con- 
trary only to national law “and is not in addition an act in contraven- 


tion of iocal or state law, the state has no authority to question or 
stop such conduct.” 

The court was therefore called upon to pass upon the question of 
whether or not the state law was in conflict with the laws of the United 
States, it being admitted that the federal law relating to national bank- 
ing associations was paramount. It has already been shown that the 
right of a national bank to operate branches is not expressly granted 
in the national banking law. It had been alleged that the establish- 
ment of a branch is an incidental power which is necessary to carry on 
the banking business. But the court held that the mere multiplication 
of offices is not a necessary incident of the banking business. The 


*%First National Bank in St. Louis vs. State of Missouri, U. S. Advance Opinions, 
1923-24, p. 235. 

“Brief for Defendant on Reargument of Case, p. 1. 

“Brief for Defendant on Reargument of Case, p. 3. 
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fact that national banks had operated successfully for half a cen- 
tury without branches was held to be sufficient proof of this con- 
tention. 

Section 5190 of the Revised Statutes states that the usual business 
of a bank must be transacted at “an office or banking house.” The 
sections of the law providing for the conversion of state banks with 
branches into national banks contain very definite limitations upon the 
activities of these institutions. The entire absence of such limitations 
from the statute otherwise was held to confirm the conclusion that 
the law did not contemplate the establishment of branches by banks 
organized originally as national banks. Attention was called to the 
fact that Congress had also so interpreted the law by passing special 
enabling acts permitting the establishment of temporary branch 
banks at the Chicago and St. Louis Expositions. Moreover, the court 
gave weight to the interpretation which had been consistently placed 
upon the law by the officers charged with the duty of executing the 
law. The court held, therefore, that the National Banking act denied 
the right of national banks to establish branches. The decision was 
announced January 28, 1924. 

It followed that the Missouri law prohibiting branch banking within 
the state was valid, since it was not in conflict with federal law. Fur- 
thermore in the opinion of the majority of the court the state had 
authority to enforce its own law as against national banks. Upon this 
point the court was divided. Justice Van Devanter wrote the dis- 
senting opinion which was concurred in by Chief-justice Taft and 
Justice Butler. Justice Van Devanter pointed out that there was 
no claim made that the present federal law contained provisions making 
the branch banking privilege dependent upon state law. The state 
law, therefore, had in his judgment no bearing on the solution of the 
question. The entire issue rested upon the laws of the United States. 
“If they grant the privilege, expressly or by fair implication, no law 
of the state can abridge it or take it away. And if they do not grant 
it, they in effect prohibit it and no law of the state can strengthen or 
weaken the prohibition.” In his opinion, therefore, the state was not 
entitled to bring the proceeding. 

The bank immediately requested a rehearing and was joined in this 
motion by the federal government. This request was denied by the 
court on February 18." This closed the matter; the officers of the 
bank announce that they are subletting all of the leased properties 
in which they expected to start branch banks and will not attempt 
to operate a system of subsidiary banks at these locations. 

The day following the announcement of the decision of the Supreme 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, vol. 118, p. 862. 
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Court, Comptroller H. M. Dawes made public a statement to the 


effect that the decision would cause no change in the rulings of the 
comptroller relating to the branch bank question. He took the posi- 
tion that the court merely confirmed the position of the comptroller 
in the matter of branches lhe power of national banks to extend its 
“tellers windows” was not called in question. The case had gone to 
trial on the issue of establishing a branch to conduct a general 


banking business.” 

In its motion for a rehearing of the case the bank emphasized the 
importance of having the court differentiate between “additional 
offices” or “tellers windows” and those branches which have discre- 
tionary powers. This question may yet call for judicial determina- 
tion but, since the right to establish “‘additional offices” is only granted 
by the comptroller in states where state banks have a right to estab- 
lish branches, conflict is not apt to occur, unless, as is the case at 
present in Tacoma, a national bank undertakes to maintain “tellers 


windows” in spite of a state law against branches. 


The decision in the St. Louis case protects state banks, which are 


prohibited by state law from establishing branches, from the compe- 
tition of branches of national banks. At the same time it has been in- 
terpreted by the comptroller as in no way restricting his power to 
authorize “additional offices” under the limitations of his regulations 
of October, 1923. The result therefore is to leave national and state 
banks nearly on a basis of equality in branch extension. Full equality 
is not attained. “Additional offices” are not branches, if the spirit of 
the comptroller’s regulations is complied with. State laws author- 


izing branch banking generally allow the branches full banking func- 
tions. It must further be recalled that in nine of the twenty states 
where branch banking is now permitted, branches may be established 
anywhere within the state. No construction which the comptroller 
could legally give the national law would place national banks on a 
basis of full equality with state branch banking systems. Congress 
could do so by amendment of the National Banking act. All attempts 
to secure the passage of such legislation have thus far been unsuccess- 
ful. The principal provisions of the McFadden bill, a measure con- 
taining sections looking in this direction, will be discussed below. 
Although no administrative action can equalize the branch banking 
privilege for national banks, it is within the power of the Federal 
Reserve Board to bring about substantial equality between the national 
and state bank members of the system. Under the terms of the Fed- 
eral Reserve act a state bank becoming a member of the federal re- 
serve system is allowed to “retain its full charter and statutory rights 


"Federal Reserve Bulletin, April, 1924 
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as a state bank or trust company, and may continue to exercise all 
corporate powers granted it by the state in which it was created,....’” 
This has been interpreted by the Federal Reserve Board to include 
the right to continue or even to extend its branch system.” But such 
extension must be under regulations prescribed by the board. 

Following the announcement of the comptroller’s regulations last 
fall the Federal Reserve Board adopted resolutions on November 7, 
1923, effective as of February 1, 1924, the general effect of which was 
to stop the further extension of state-wide branch banking within the 
federal reserve system. It was held in support of this action that the 
organization of the federal reserve system was made possible only 
because of the power to enforce coéperation of national banks. More- 
over, while many of the large state banks, operating branch offices, are 
now members of the federal reserve system, they may withdraw at 
any time upon six months’ notice. As a matter of insuring a stable 
membership to the federal reserve system, therefore, it was deemed 
essential that the national banking system be preserved and extended. 
The method adopted did not, however, secure unanimous support. 
Vice-governor Platt presented a minority report, which was supported 
by two of his colleagues, which favored extending the privileges of 
national banks rather than restricting state banks. This has con- 
sistently been the policy in the past. Under the Federal Reserve act, 
national banks have been granted trust powers, power to make farm 
loans, and more favorable reserve requirements against time deposits. 
He contended that equality between state and national banks should 
be sought by securing legislation which would direct the extension 
of branches and give power to national banks to establish branches in 
states where state banks are allowed this privilege, rather than by deny- 
ing all further extension. The majority of the board, however, ap- 
parently felt that branch systems were incompatible with federal re- 
serve development. 

The board’s action had greatest significance in California because 
of the extent of branch banking development in that state. In the 
weeks that intervened between November 7 and February 1 numerous 
applications were filed for additional branches by state bank members. 
But even this period proved too short to enable banks which were 
looking toward expansion to complete their plans. In order that no 
injustice be done to Los Angeles and San Francisco banks, the board 
substituted a definition of contiguous territory which is very broad 
and includes the territorial area naturally tributary in a financial 
sense to these cities. Very definite boundary lines were drawn and it was 

Federal Reserve Act, sec. 9. 

*Hearings on the McFadden Bill, p. 59. 
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stipulated that after August 1, 1924, the definition contained in the 
board’s resolution of November 7 would be in full force. 

On April 7, 1924, however, the Federal Reserve Board announced a 
revision of its regulation governing membership of state banks and 
trust companies. Section IV of the new regulation lays down prin- 
ciples regarding establishment of branches. These provisions are 
summarized in another part of the same bulletin as follows: 

(1) The establishment of branches will be restricted to the city of 


location of the parent bank and the territorial area within the state con- 
tiguous thereto (as defined in the board’s resolution of November 7, 1923), 


except where state banking authorities have certified and the board finds 
that public necessity and advantage renders a departure from the prin- 
ciple necessary or desirabl 

(2) As a general principle no branches will be authorized, unless the 
state authorities regularly make simultaneous examinations, satisfactory to 
the board, of the head office and all branches, agencies, or offices. 

(3) As a general principle the board will require that the parent bank 


keep for itself and its branches an adequate ratio of capital to total liabili- 
ties and an adequate percentage of its investments in the form of paper or 
securities eligible for discount or purchase by federal reserve banks. 

(4) The board will not consider an application to establish a branch 
until the local state authorities have approved its establishment and the 
federal reserve authorities of the district have made a report upon the 
financial condition of the applying bank, the general character of its man- 
agement, what effect the establishment of the branch would have on other 
banks or branches in the locality, and whether the establishment of such 
branch would be in the interest of the public, and have also submitted their 
recommendation as to whether or not the application should be granted. 


The effect of the new regulation is to make possible greater liber- 
ality in the treatment of state banks applying for permission to es- 


tablish branches than was possible under the resolution of last No- 
vember. Instead of the sweeping prohibition against all branches out- 


side of the home city or territory contiguous thereto, the new regula- 
tion states this as a “general principle’? which may be modified “where 
the state banking authorities have certified and the board finds that 
public necessity and advantage render a departure from the prin- 
ciple necessary or desirabl: 

The present regulations leave too great possibilities for the ex- 
tension of branch banking within the federal reserve system to satisfy 
the opponents of branch banking. They point out that the regula- 
tions do not contain the teeth that were found in the board’s resolu- 
tion of last fall. Individual views upon the economic soundness of the 
board’s revised regulations will be determined largely by one’s atti- 
tude upon the principle of branch banking in general. 

The comptroller, the attorney general, the courts, and the Federal 


“Regulation H, Series of 1924, Federal Reserve Bulletin, April, 1924, pp. 279-281. 
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Reserve Board have each undertaken to make some contribution to 
the solution of the branch banking controversy. Congress has also 
attacked the problem. On February 11, 1924, Louis R. McFadden, 
chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, intro- 
duced a bill designed to amend the National Banking and Federal 
Reserve laws in a number of particulars. The bill was referred to the 
committee for consideration and after some interesting public hearings 
on the branch bank sections it was favorably reported to the House 
again on April 25 and its passage urged. It reached Congress so 
late in the session that its passage was improbable. It has attracted 
so much attention, however, and the hearings before the committee 
brought out in such sharp contrast the opposing views on branch 
banking that its provisions warrant rather full consideration. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the direct consolidation of state 
and national banks, but makes it unlawful for the consolidated asso- 
ciation to retain in operation any domestic branches outside of the 
city in which it is located. Section 7 revises secton 5155 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the amendment of 1865 permitting a state bank when 
converting into a national bank to retain its branches, by limiting the 
branches to those in the city where the parent bank is located. This 
would not affect branches of national banks in operation at the time 
of approval of the act but it would require a state bank which in the 
future wishes to convert to a national bank to dispossess itself of all 
its branches in operation outside of the home city. 

The bill as drafted (section 8) authorizes national banks, with the 
approval of the comptroller, to establish branches within the corporate 
limits of the municipality in which the parent bank is located. The 
section specifically prohibits the establishment of such branches in 
states where the state banks are prohibited from establishing branches.” 
Moreover, the number of branches is limited to one in cities from 
25,000 to 50,000 population and to two in cities from 50,000 to 
100,000. No definite limit is placed upon the number in larger cities. 
Branches are defined so as to include any branch, agency or additional] 

”The United States Bankers Association Opposed to Branch Banking has objected 
to this part of section 8. Its officers grant that relief should be given to national 
banks in states where intra-city branch banking is extensively practiced. They 
protest, however, to a law which wi!l tend to destroy the alliance between national 
bankers and independent state bankers. In the past, national bankers have fought 
to preserve state laws prohibiting branch banking, because they did not want their 
state bank competitors to have privileges denied to them. This section of the 
McFadden measure would, if enacted, automatically legalize intra-city branches 
whenever the state law was changed. The Association has therefore proposed an 
amendment, which has received consideration by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, “limiting the right of national banks to have branches to those states 
which at the date of the passage of the measure granted this privilege to state 


institutions.” In this form they hope to have the McFadden bill introduced and 
passed at the December session of the present Congress. 
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office “at which deposits are received or checks cashed or money 
loaned.” 
Under the terms of section 9 of the bill, state banks hereafter seek- 


ing membership in the federal reserve system must as a condition pre- 
cedent thereto relinquish all out-of-town branches. State banks now 
members would not be permitted to establish additional out-of-town 
branches and would be restricted in the same manner as national banks 
in respect to the establishment of city branches. Existing branches 
of member banks are not affected but the further spread of state-wide 
branch banking within the federal reserve system would be stopped. 
nity branch banking systems not now mem 
bers of the federal reserve system would be excluded from membership. 

It was this section of the bill upon which attention centered in the 
hearings. ‘Two groups of bankers made a pilgrimage from California 


Moreover, the intercomn 


to present their case before the committee. Independent bankers were 
represented by three men who are heads of relatively small national 
banks. State-wide branch banking was represented by two of its 
ablest exponents, supported by the State Superintendent of Banks. 
Both groups favored the section permitting national banks to have 
an opportunity to establish intra-city branches. They disagreed 


sharply over section 9, which would prevent state bank members of 
the federal reserve system from further extending their intercom- 
munity branches. ‘The independent bankers insisted that the ex- 
pansion of state-wide branch banking in California was not in re 
ind but due to the boundless ambition of 
certain banks to increase their size and the jealousy on the part of 
others of the big figures attained by their rivals. They charged that 


certain unethical practices had resulted from the mad scramble for 
added branches. 


sponse to an economi 


The branch bankers, on the other hand, endeavored to prove that 
intercommunity branch banking had resulted in greater service to the 
people of the state and had contributed to the remarkable record of 
safety of banks in California during the past fourteen years. They 
favored permitting branches of national banks not only in the cities 
but on a basis of full equality with the state banks. The adoption of 
section 9 could not absolutely prevent state banks from expanding 
the number of their branches but it would force them to choose be- 
tween retaining their membership in the federal reserve system or 
limiting their out-of-town branches to those now in existence. Eighteen 
of the larger branch systems are members of the federal reserve sys- 
tem. They testified that they entered the federal reserve system in 
response to a patriotic appeal and under the definite assurance from 
the Federal Reserve Board that branch banking could be continued 
under proper restrictions. Mr. Elliot of the Security Trust and 
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Savings Bank of Los Angeles testified that his bank has never redis 
counted a dollar and does not expect to do so. Nevertheless, the 
officers of the bank do not want to get out of the system. He declined 
to state whether or not they would do so if the law was passed. Ac- 
cording to his figures the branch banks in California that are members 
contribute 37 per cent of the reserves of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco and 50 per cent of the reserves contributed by Cali- 
fornia banks.” 

The committee evidently concluded that the branch bankers would 
remain in the system and that thereby state-wide branch banking 
would be checked or that it was better to have them withdraw than to 
permit the further growth of branch banking within the federal re- 
serve system. The bill was reported without any relaxation of the 
provisions of section 9. 


Are the branch banking sections of the McFadden bill economically 
sound? The answer to this question involves a consideration of the 
whole policy of branch banking in America. The subject is so con- 
troversial, and the testimony as to its results where tried is so con- 
flicting, that only tentative conclusions can be reached. 

Hopeless confusion marks much of the discussion about branch bank- 
ing because of failure to define the issue. Branch banking might be 
intra-city, intercommunity within a rather definite economic area, 
state wide, or nation wide. Ina little booklet published by the Chicago 
and Cook County Bankers Association all of these stages are pictured. 
The Chatham and Phoenix National Bank of New York is used to 
illustrate intra-ciity branch banking, the Cleveland Trust Company 
illustrates the second stage, the Bank of Italy is shown as covering 
California, and the Bank of California National Association illus- 
trates the interstate type. Numerous other examples might be chosen ; 
California furnishes examples of all four types. 

Interstate branch banking, at least at the present stage, is not a 
factor. The Bank of California National Association is a decided 
exception. It has been in existence over sixty years and during its 
early days maintained branches or agencies in Virginia City and New 
York in order to deal in gold bullion. It subsequently closed these 
branches, but in 1905 it consolidated with the London and San Fran- 
cisco Bank, an English institution with branches in San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma. In February, 1910, the Bank of 
California became a national association bringing with it, into the 
system, under the terms of the amendment of 1865, the three northern 
branches. It cannot, under the national system, add to the number of 
its branches and its officers testify that they are not interested in 


“Hearings, p. 69. 
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wider extension. ‘The branches are located in large cities in com- 
petition with other large local banks and therefore do not compete 
with the country banl Moreover, its branches are given a large 
measure of local autonomy. The personnel of the local branches 
is not sent out from the head office, but is recruited locally. This in- 


stitution can hardly serve, therefore, as evidence of a tendency toward 
interstate systems. 

Comptroller Dawes expressed himself last fall as very forcibly op- 
posed to branch banking but stated at the same time that intra-city 
branch banking “is not logically a part of the branch banking move- 
ment.”’ It is not accurate, however, to limit the branch banking dis- 
cussion to state-wide branch banking, although it is very desirable to 


analyze the arguments co! ning intra-city branch banking separately 
from those for intercommunity branch banking. 

The principal argument for city branches is the convenience of the 
patrons of the bank. As industrial cities develop the manufacturing 


enterprises find suburban locations for their plants. This tends to 
bring a large area within the city limits. These enterprises must of 
necessity do business with a large bank and usually prefer to con- 

town bank. Much of their banking 


business, however, can be taken care of through a conveniently located 


tinue their relations wit 1 dow! 


branch. Traffic congestion in the central business area of cities is 
also an important reason why il] forms of business, including banks, 
have established suburban branches. 

Branches of this type can be administered from the central office 
and do not raise any serious questions of management. They may 
be able to offer to the suburban customer the facilities of a large de- 
partmental bank which has specialized facilities for conducting trust 
or other financial functions. The number of independent banks in 
a city is reduced by this practice but unit banks are not completely 
eliminated. 

The chief objection to city branches is the danger of unnecessary 
multiplication of banking offices. Detroit has more banking insti- 
tutions than Chicago with nearly three times the population. Los 
Angeles has more banking offices than present conditions warrant. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce alone has thirty-seven branches in 
Toronto, a city of about 525,000 population. It does not generally 
prove feasible to avoid duplication and wasteful competition. Where 
city branches are permitted, banks which would prefer to restrict them- 
selves to a limited number of strategically located branches are con- 
fronted with the actual condition of losing deposits to the bank with 
conveniently located branches. The sound theory of limitation upon 


the number of branches tends to break down in practice when con- 
fronted with this situation. The McFadden bill attempted to guard 
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against this danger by limiting the number of branches per bank in 
cities of less than 100,000. No restrictions were placed in the bill 
upon the number of branches in the larger cities. 

The fact that twenty-five out of thirty-three cities with a popula- 
tion of over 200,000 in the United States have a greater or less num- 
ber of city branches indicates that this type of branch banking is 
strongly intrenched. If the state law specifically limits the branch 
bank development to cities of a given size and grants adequate power 
to the banking commissioners to control the number of such branches, 
the advantages appear to lie in favor of intra-city branches. The 
adoption of an amendment definitely authorizing city branches of 
national banks instead of maintaining the present status of “ad- 
ditional offices” is desirable. This right should be granted only on 
condition the state law permits branches of state banks, the purpose 
being to correct the inequality existing between state and national 
banks. 

It is upon the question of the extension of branches on an inter- 
community scale that the sharpest difference of opinion arises. ‘This 
was the issue in practically all of the debate that occurred in the 
hearings on the McFadden bill. The same arguments which support 
city branches apply to suburban banks which are outside of the 
municipal limits but within the same metropolitan area. An al- 
most insurmountable difficulty is encountered, however, in placing 
definite legal limitations upon the extent of area which may be in- 
cluded when the city limits have been passed. For this reason the 
laws, with the exception perhaps of Ohio, have practically recognized 
either intra-city branches only or state-wide branches. 

The experience in the United States with state-wide branch banking 
since the establishment of the national banking system is very limited. 
Eleven states permit branch banking, but it is practiced on a con- 
siderable scale only in California. The extensive development there 
has practically all occurred in the past five years. The experiment 
cannot therefore be regarded as furnishing conclusive evidence for 
or against the more widespread type of branch banking. Conditions 
in other countries where branch banking is practiced are so dissimilar 
from those in the United States that those holding exactly opposite 
views on branch banking find support for their opinions from the 
experience elsewhere. 

On behalf of extensive branch banking it is urged that larger loans 
may be made, since the loan limit of each branch is the loan limit of 
the entire institution. In the second place, wider diversity of risk and 
more facility in shifting funds to meet seasonal or local demands is 
possible. This tends to result in more uniformity in interest rates 
as well as better ability to meet the credit needs of the localities. Cen- 
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tralized supervision and direction by experienced bankers makes for 
better credit methods and control in a boom period. Finally it is 
held that branch banking means more safety for the depositor. No 
system of banking has been found which is proof against failures, 
Canada has had two failures in the past eleven years,—the Bank of 
Vancouver and the Home Bank of Canada. Both were small banks, 
having a total of eighty-nine branches and liabilities of $25,615,000.* 
Over 1000 banks failed in the United States in the same period. Mr. 
Platt stated in his testimony before the House committee that 322 
failures had occurred between January 1 and April 11, 1924.” 
California has been singularly free from failures in the post-war 
period but this cannot be very largely credited to branch banking. 
The recent failure of the Banca Italiana di Sconto with many branches 
in Italy illustrates anew how widespread a catastrophe the failure of a 
large branch system may be. The case for the greater safety of 
branch banking is good but it is not conclusive. 

The strongest popular objection to state-wide branch banking is 
the fear of concentration of financial resources. There were on March 
31, 1924, fifteen chartered banks in Canada.” Fifteen years earlier 
there were twenty-nine banks.” A similar tendency is noted in Eng- 
land and other British dominions. The trend appears to be inevi- 
tably in this direction. It does not follow, however, that branch 
banking means an absence of bank competition or the complete de- 
struction of unit banking. Canada has more banking offices per capita 
than the United States and keen competition between the large branch 
systems. In France unit banking and branch banking exist side by 
side. Statistics from California indicate that in the face of an ex- 
traordinary spread of branch banking, the number of unit banks has 
not been reduced. ‘The customary method of establishing an out-of- 
town branch in California is by purchasing an existing institution. 
In the five years, 1919-1923, sixty-four national banks were absorbed 
and became branches and in the same period sixty-five new national 
banks were established. In a single year ending March 8, 1924, 
applications were received for 124 new unit state banks.” In the 
southern states where branch banking is authorized most of the banks 
are domiciled in towns or small cities and have an average of less 
than three branches to a bank.” 

*4nnual Report of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 1923, p. 33. 

*Hearings on the McFadden Bill, p. 206. 

*“Return of the Chartered Banks of the Dominion of Canada,” Supplement to 
the Canada Gazette, May 10, 1924 

*Johnson, The Canadian Banking System 

*Hearings on the McFadden Bill, p. 63 


*Tbid., p. 137. 
p. 208. 
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The most crucial question in building up a branch system in Amer- 
ica is the management of outlying branches. The young man who en- 
ters the service of a bank in England or Canada expects to go wherever 
he may be sent in the line of service. No such tradition exists among 
American bank employees. Moreover, the local banker in this coun- 
try is looked upon as a permanent resident of the community whose 
interests are linked up with the growth of his institution. The branch 
manager on the other hand is dependent upon his ability to make a 
good record and thereby receive a transfer to a larger branch. The 
California branch systems undertake to retain as much as possible 
the “home bank” features by distributing stock locally, retaining the 
former management, creating a local advisory committee to replace 
the former board of directors, and recruiting their employees locally. 
If branch banking is to spread in the United States it must effectively 
meet conditions here. People are not accustomed to having all deci- 
sions as to loans made at a distant head office and will not tolerate 
such a situation. 

The growth of branch banking in the past decade is responsible for 
most of the present interest in the subject. A few states in recent 
years have undertaken to check the movement. In some states where 
such prohibitory laws have been passed branch banking is unknown 
in practice, and in others the law was passed before the issue had 
attracted general public attention. Washington, for instance, amend- 
ed her banking code in 1909 to prohibit branches. This was done 
upon the recommendation of the bank commissioner and was aimed 
primarily at a foreign-owned bank. Local bankers testify that the 
issue was not widely discussed at that time. The crucial test of the 
public estimate of branch banking must come in those states where 
branch banking is practiced. In most instances the disposition seems 
to be to give it a trial. If it has merit it will command public sup- 
port and will probably spread into adjacent states. If it proves 
unsatisfactory it may be either modified to suit conditions or aban- 
doned where tried. 

The failure of Congress to pass the McFadden bill leaves the position 
of the national banks unsatisfactory and the status of state bank 
members of the federal reserve system unsettled. Congress could ex- 
clude state-wide branch banks from federal reserve membership and 
restrict further extension by those already members. It is doubtful 
however, whether congressional action could prevent branch banking 
by state banks. It is true that the larger branch banks are all mem- 
bers and they might elect to remain in and give up the opportunity of 
future extension, but there are far more non-member than member 
banks in the several states operating branches. The revised regula- 


tions of the Federal Reserve Board, if effectively enforced, ee 


t4 


prove adequate to regulate future extensions. 

National banks are already operating city branches under the title 
of “additional offices.” The right to operate regular intra-city 
branches, when not contrary to state law, should be definitely granted 
by Congress. It does not appear necessary to permit the establish- 
ment of state-wide branches even where state banks have that privilege. 
This form of branch banking is limited in extent and still in the ex- 
perimental stage. The national banking system should not undertake 
to adapt itself to the laws of forty-eight states. 

The branch banking agitation of recent months cannot be said to 
have brought about a final settlement of the issue, but it has been 
marked by significant developments. Branches of national banks 
have been held to be illegal under the present law. The attorney 
general has ruled that “additional offices” with limited functions are 
legal. Upon this authority the comptroller has promulgated definite 
rules governing the establishment of these offices. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has announced its revised regulations covering branches 
of state bank members. Congress has considered the question but 
failed to pass any legislation. The question will probably be before 
Congress again when it reconvenes in the autumn. It is in the state 
banking system that the branch banking experiment is being carried 
on and where interesting conclusions may yet be attained owing to 
the wide diversity of practice under the laws of the several states. 

Howarp H. Preston. 


University of Washington, Seattle. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW CENTRAL GOLD BANK OF 
GERMANY 


No part of the proposals of the so-called “Dawes Committee,” which 
was charged with the responsibility of bringing some order out of the 
reparations entanglement, has greater practical significance than the 
proposal to establish a new central bank. The new bank is to carry 
a heavy burden. First, it must assume the responsibilities usually de- 
volving upon a central institution. But it is charged beyond this with 
the duty of maintaining a gold-standard currency at home and with 
that of stabilizing such currency in the international market at a time 
when heavy outward payments on reparations account are being 
attempted. The proposed organization and conduct of such an insti- 
tution have, therefore, a profound interest for the student of economics. 

In endeavoring to set forth the principles of the new bank’s or- 
ganization and procedure, it will help matters to group relevant facts 
and observations under the four following heads: I, The general or- 
ganization of the bank; II, The relation of the bank to German domestic 
economy; III, The relation of the bank to reparations payments ; 
IV, The bank and the stabilization of the mark. 


1. The General Organization of the Bank 


The new bank, with its branches, is planned definitely as a German 
institution, organized under German law, with a charter running for 
fifty years, and with its head office in Berlin. Before the publication 
of the Dawes report, it was stated that the French would insist upon 
its location outside of Germany. In view of the necessary intimacy 
between a successful central bank and the business life of its country, 
establishment of the new institution within Germany was, however, 
practically inevitable. Nevertheless, the plan provides for a possible 
transfer of the metal reserve and of the office for printing notes to 
some neutral country. It is also interesting to notice that while 
the plan suggests the possibility of creating the new bank through a 
reconstitution of the Reichsbank, the need for an entirely fresh start 
is strongly emphasized.” 

The new bank is to be launched upon its career by an “organization 
committee,” composed of the president of the Reichsbank’ and one 


*Annex 1 to the Report of the First Committee of Experts, sec. VII, par. k. 

*The experts state the case as follows: “Psychological considerations seem im- 
peratively to require an institution which should be so far new in its policy and 
its administration as to detach it entirely from the errors of the recent past and 
restore the older traditions of German banking” (part II, sec. I). 

"The president of the Reichsbank is Dr. Schacht, who won the complete con- 
fidence of the experts by his ability, candor and straightforwardness. 
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other person who was a 1 ber of one of the committees of experts 
“acquainted with the dis ons which resulted in the drafting of the 
plan for the bank.” T'! mittee is to be empowered not only to 
decide whether the Reichsba to be taken over and reconstituted, 
but also to frame the statutes regulating the administration of the 
bank.” 

The broad responsibilit the bank, both in the domestic and 
in the foreign field, coupled with the Allies’ desire to keep in intimate 
touch with its administrat d the experts to devise a rather com- 
plicated form of manag: 

On the one hand, ther: inaging board corresponding to the 
Direktorium of the Reichst directly charged, as its name implies, 
with the duty of directir he bank’s affairs. It fixes the rates of 
interest and determines the « ency, discount, and credit policies of 
the bank. On the other hand, corresponding roughly to the Curator- 
ium, there is a “general board” fourteen, half of whom are Germans 
and the other half foreig: The German members are elected in 
accordance with German law by the stockholders of German nation- 
ality, although the origin tion is to be controlled by the “organ- 
ization committee.” ‘T'! ymmittee also selects the first group of 
foreign members. Thereaft the group becomes self-perpetuating. 
The plan itself specifies that the foreign members shall be chosen 
respectively from the following nationalities: British, French, Italian, 
Belgian, American, Dutch, and Swiss. The “general board” has pri- 
marily only supervisory powers. At its meetings, which must be held 
at least once a month, it quired to examine the reports of the presi- 
dent and of the commissioner (two officials to whose functions reference 
will presently be made). The plan proposes that except as otherwise 
provided by the bank’s statutes (framed, it will be recalled, by the 
organization committee) the decisions of the general board shall be by 
a majority vote of ten members, or by a simple majority if the presi- 
dent and the commissioner are included therein.” The significance of 
this provision is found in the fact that if three foreign members will 
vote with the German members such a group could control the board. 
In other words, the American and the two “neutral” members (Dutch 
and Swiss) could with the Germans outvote the Allies. The approval 
of the general board is necessary to validate the appointment by the 
president of the members the managing board, at least six of the 
nine votes required for this purpose being those of the German mem- 

‘Annex 1 to the Report of the First Committee of Experts, sec. III, par. b. 


‘On the unanimous vote of the general board itself the number of German 
members may be increased 

*An absent member may, | registered letter or by telegram, authorize a 
eolleague to act for him 
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bers. Finally, it may be noted that the managing board is authorized 
to appoint a consultative body composed of Germans chosen from 
the fields of agriculture, of industry and of commerce.’ 

The president, already alluded to, is the managing director. It 
is stipulated that the first incumbent of the presidential office be the 
president of the Reichsbank. He is chairman of both the managing 
and the general boards. He must be a German and is chosen by the 
general board by a majority of not less than nine votes, of which at 
least six must be supplied by the German members. Furthermore, 
his appointment must be countersigned by the president of the Reich. 
The significance of this provision is obvious. 

The commissioner, to whom reference was made above, exercises a 
function resembling that of the federal reserve agent. He is a for- 
eigner. He too must be elected by a majority of not less than nine 
votes, and, corresponding to the provision relating to the president, 
at least six of the nine votes must be cast by the foreign members. 
His essential duty is defined as enforcing “the provisions of the law and 
the statutory regulations relative to the issue of notes and the main- 
tenance of the bank’s reserves which guarantee that issue.” To per- 
form this duty adequate powers of investigation, etc., are conferred 
upon him. In the federal reserve system the federal reserve agent 
practically represents the government. In the proposed German bank 
the commissioner substantially represents the Allies. 

It will thus be observed that while the detailed management of the 
new bank is left in the hands of the Germans, the Allies exercise 
through the general board and through the commissioner a substan- 
tial supervisory control. 

The capital provided for the bank totals 400,000,000 gold marks. 
One fourth of this goes to the Reichsbank in exchange for its assets. 
The remainder is to be offered for public subscription in Germany 
and elsewhere. Wherever sold, the shares must be paid for in gold 
or the equivalent. The experts were of the opinion that many Ger- 
mans holding hoards of gold or foreign money, or controlling bal- 
ances or investments in foreign countries, would be led to subscribe 
to the stock of the new bank.’ 

There are also provisions for the creation of a surplus. This is 

‘This provision recalls the Central Ausschuss of the Reichsbank and our own 
Federal Advisory Council. Indeed, the experts drew a number of suggestions 
from the Federal Reserve act. 

*Annex 1 to the Report of the First Committee of Experts, sec. VIII, par. d. 

*The Report of the Second Committee of Experts indicates a hoard of foreign 


money held in Germany of not less than one milliard, two hundred million gold 
marks. German holdings of balances, etc., abroad are given as not less than 5 


to 7 milliard and not more than 7 to 8 milliard gold marks. The hoarded gold 
cannot be estimated. 
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related to note lal mnths average of the mid-month 
liabilities being tak Combined capital and surplus are 
to constitute 12 pe ibilities. As the capital is fixed 
(at least at the outset plus is flexible. To make up the re- 
quired percentage 20 t of the net profits must, if necessary, 
be annually set asid may use its discretion in building 
up a surplus above 12 t, but the upper limit is put at 20 per 
cent. 

Dividends to the sha lers are fixed to begin with at 8 per cent. 
Earnings in excess nd dividend requirements are divided 
between the sharehold the German government. Foreign share- 
holders are exempted German income taxes on the dividends 
of their bank stock a bank itself is exempted from all German 
business and corporat The real property of the bank, 
however, bears its t burden imposed upon the property 
of banks in general 

As a going concern to fulfil its responsibilities, what the new 
bank will need most se, deposits. Whence are these to 
come? First it may ted that in view of authorized advances 
to the Reich, to the | , and to the railways it is expected that 
government, postoftice, | railway funds will be deposited in the new 
bank. Next, all th lected on reparation account must, 
preliminary to transf d, be deposited therein. Then, since 
the new bank gets tl f the Reichsbank, whatever free gold this 
institution command { suri ndered. Again, the plan of the 
experts provides for n loan of 800 million gold marks the 
proceeds of which a leposited in the new bank. This loan is 
intended to finance reparation deliveries-in-kind, but these will be 
paid for in gold-n lits in bank note or deposit form and 
not directly in gold. VY 1 33-1/3 per cent gold reserve for bank 
notes and a 12 per cent erve for deposits, it is obvious that gold- 
mark credits could | tended from three to eight times the total 
of the deposited loa oceeds. Finally, may be mentioned the de 
posits made by banks, by other business firms and by private in- 
dividuals, German and on. These cannot, of course, be estimated, 
but it is believed by t xperts that considerable sums will be forth- 
coming if adequate confidence in the new institution can be developed. 
Actual gold or funds at gold values will thus come from the free gold 
of the Reichsbank, from the foreign loan, and from the bank, business 


and individual depos 


“Deposit liabilities ar: ‘luded Chis is probably due to the small im- 
portance of deposit credit t ntinental banks of issue 
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2, The Relation of the Bank to German Domestic Economy 


Whether or not the new bank becomes simply a reconstituted Reichs- 
bank, the fact remains that it is to be given a monopoly of note issue 
in Germany and such other powers of the Reichsbank as may be 
necessary in the opinion of the organization committee for the ful- 
filment of its responsibilities. In accepting the experts’ plan the 
German government must, with the solemn approval of parliament, 
also enter into a special contract with the bank covering the various 
aspects of the bank’s power and authority. All this indicates that 
in German domestic economy the new bank is to fulfil all those fune- 
tions which were before the responsibility of the Reichsbank, and, 
besides that, it is to assume certain new duties relating to repara- 
tion payments. 

Its chief home duty is to revivify and to sustain German credit on 
a gold basis through the centralization of domestic reserves and 
through the extension of credit in bank note and in deposit form 
backed by an adequate reserve percentage and by carefully selected 
assets. The experts’ committee shows how serious were the effects 
on German economic life of inflation and the consequent shattering 
of the whole credit structure.” Despite the astronomical proportions 
of note issue the actual gold value of the outstanding notes at the 
beginning of this year was less than half that of the pre-war circu 
lation. The situation was further complicated by the issue of sundry 
forms of emergency currency and by the widespread use of foreign 
money. The universal desire in Germany to avoid loss resulting from 
depreciation of the legal tender currency led inevitably to a con- 
version of liquid capital in monetary forms into fixed assets or 
better still into foreign values beyond the reach of domestic depre- 
ciation. The result was a serious dearth of liquid capital. By restor 
ing a sound system of commercial banking, the new bank can insure 
the proper relation between fixed and working capital for German 
economic life. 

Note Issue-——The new bank is to be given a practical monopoly of 
note issue.” No governmental issues of any kind are to be permitted, 
and existing emergency issues of one kind or another are to be re- 
deemed. Its control over the currency is further insured by the pro- 
vision that the Reich itself shall issue only standard gold coin in denomi- 
nations above five marks of approximately full bullion value.” Sub- 
sidiary money of the smaller denominations must be issued through 
the bank, and the total is limited (as has been the case heretofore) 

"Part II of the Report of the First Committee of Experts, sec. 1. 

“The original charter rights of the banks of Baden, Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wurtemburg are preserved but their present legal quota cannot be exceeded. 

“The “approximately” leaves some leeway for seigniorage charges. 
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‘he notes are to be full legal tender in 
ent and to the bank, and to private in- 
specifically provided by contract.” 
redemption of the notes are, of course, 
In redeeming its notes the bank is given 
value of the sums presented in: (a) gold 
ind fineness, (b) gold bars in denomi- 


35,000 gold marks at their gold-coin value;* 


gold or in “foreign currencies at current 
drawn on balances “in solvent banks to be 


ontains an interesting proviso bearing 
foreign currencies not themselves on a 
premium above mint parity charged by the 
imount necessary to cover shipping ex- 

the time of transit, on gold bars shipped 
rom Berlin to the foreign financial center 
[he object of this proviso is to main- 
ption. If the bank were permitted to 

n excess of gold shipping charges, that 
old, and consequently depreciation, of the 


at the outset, the maintenance of full 
new bank to serious pressure, the plan 
modification of the requirement on the 
nber but one of the organization com- 
and of the general board. In case of 
bank is required to “make all possible efforts 
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t ternational market. 
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y payable only at the head office in Berlin. 
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ire gold equivalent in German gold coin.” This 

value” equivalent and would be of real 
were imposed for the coinage of gold. 
recalled, are originally framed by the organi- 


ere also specifically payable only at the head 
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ful money at the reserve banks themselves. The 
the sea-coast offices adds to the total shipping costs 
ent of gold from the interior point of redemption 
permits a slight elevation of the gold export 
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There are no provisions relating to the redemption in gold of de- 
posits. Deposit liabilities may thus be paid off with bank notes, and 
the gold value of deposit credits is therefore contingent upon the 
maintenance of gold value of the notes. 

Character of Assets.-—The assets on the basis of which the bank may 
extend its credit are carefully prescribed. Its loans and discounts 
are restricted to three-months maturities. All discounted paper must 
carry three names of known solvency, although warrants “relating to 
bona-fide commercial transaction or to goods” may, as a substitute 
for the third name, be offered as collateral security. Paper growing 
out of financial transactions or secured by investment securities is 
strictly taboo.” Loans and advances are similarly restricted.” 

To forestall the possibility of sacrificing the interests of the bank 
to fiscal needs, advances on public account are carefully controlled. 
Although the managing board may make advances to the Reich, these 
may not run longer than three months and the total outstanding at 
a given time may not exceed one hundred million marks. Furthermore, 
the Reich must completely liquidate its indebtedness by the end of its 
fiscal year. Similarly, on condition that the postoffice and the rail- 
ways entrust to the bank “the whole of their treasury services,” 
loans not to exceed a total of two hundred million gold marks to 
both may be made to them. Beyond this the bank may make no gov 
ernmental advances, German or foreign, may not invest in governmental 
bonds, and the account of any German governmental unit may not 
even show an overdraft. 

With certain restricted exceptions protecting the bank in the case 
of defaulted statutory loans, the bank may not buy or sell mer- 
chandise, produce, real estate or corporate shares for its own account. 

Reserve Requirements—Minimum reserve percentages are pre- 
scribed not only for note issues but, what is unusual in European 
banking, for deposits as well. The stipulated minimum for notes is 
33-1/3 per cent and for deposits 12 per cent. But these minima are 
not “dead-line” prescriptions. On the proposal of the managing 
board and with the approval of the general board (all members save 
one voting affirmatively) the reserve requirements for note issue may 
be reduced. Penalties, payable to the Reich, are prescribed, how- 
ever, for such reductions. The penalty is in the form of a pro- 
gressive tax on the amount of reserve deficiency below the 33-1/3 per 
cent level. The tax runs from 3 per cent to 8 per cent per annum 
as the reserve goes down to 25 per cent. Thereafter the rate is 

“As in the case of the federal reserve system an exception, carefully restricted, 
is made in favor of government securities. 


“The Reichsbank enjoyed wide loan powers. Its loan policy was in practice 
very generous. 
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committee must be in intimate touch with the bank. The plan pro- 
vides for constant contact on the part of the committee with the 
president and with the commissioner of the bank. But more im- 
portant still is the following stipulation: 


The German government and the bank shall undertake to facilitate in 
every reasonable way within their power the work of the committee in 
making transfers of funds, including such steps as will aid in the con- 
trol of foreign exchange. When the committee is of the opinion that the 
bank’s discount rate is not in relation to the necessity of making im- 
portant transfers, it shall inform the president of the bank.” 

Apparently, should it be necessary, in the combined interest of 
reparations payments and of the stability of the mark, the bank may 
obtain a virtual monopoly of the foreign exchange business. On the 
other hand, when it is recalled how powerfully an effective official 
discount rate may influence the foreign exchanges, it will be seen that, 
unless circumstances develop very favorably for German international 
finance, the transfer committee will be constantly tempted to exert 
pressure in favor of relatively high discount rates. 

In directing payments to be made out of the account of the agent 
for reparations payments, the transfer committee is practically the 
representative of the Reparation Commission. ‘The program of pay- 
ments is formulated by the commission, but whether the actual with- 
drawals are to be made or not the transfer committee must decide. 
Under the plan reparation payments within Germany for deliveries 
in kind or for payments on allied account, or outside of Germany in 
foreign values, are to be made only “to the extent to which, in the 
judgment of the committee, the foreign exchange market will permit, 
without threatening the stability of the German currency.” 

Should transfers on reparation account endanger the stability of 
the mark, the committee simply allows the deposit balance of the 
agent for reparation payments to grow. Yet the bank may limit the 
amount that it will so carry on deposit. If this limit be exceeded, 
the surplus is to be invested within Germany until the combined 
balance and investment total five milliard gold marks. ‘Thereafter 
the collection of reparations within Germany is limited to the sums 
that can be transferred. 

One further point needs attention in this place. Foreseeing the 
possibility of concerted action to prevent reparation transfers, the 
experts’ plan authorizes the transfer committee to take whatever 
action may be necessary to defeat such tactics. In these cireum- 
stances the committee may, by a two thirds vote, suspend the limit 


*Annex 6 to the Report of the First Committee of Experts, sec. VII. 
™Ibid., sec. TV. 
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imposed by the plan uy the total reparations accumulation within 
Germany. 
4. The B d the Stabilization of the Mark 
The primary object which the experts’ committee had in view in 
planning the new bank was, of course, the stabilization of the currency, 
As already indicated, the experts’ plan provides for the reéstablishment 


of the gold standard. During the period of the bank’s fifty-year 
charter the Reich government itself may issue only standard gold 


coins, all the subsidiary coinage being issued through the bank. This 
means that the bank itself will pay for the subsidiary money on a 
gold basis, and it will consequence purchase from the government 
only so much as is required to meet the country’s need for small 
change. As the notes of the bank itself are redeemable in gold, or 
in gold values, all t! yney of the country is directly or indirectly 
tied to gold and the domestic requirements of a successful gold stan- 
dard may be said to have been provided.” 


An immediate practical question that the new bank will have to 
face is that of the withdrawal of the hodge-podge of currency now 


circulating in Germany, and the substitution for it of its own cur- 
rency. Some of the current instruments of payment like the Renten- 
mark, the dollar treasury bonds and the so-called “gold-loan” bonds, 
offer no serious prob! of valuation and of procedure. The Reich- 
marks and the various forms of Notgeld present some troublesome 
questions. But with the details of these matters, we are here not 
greatly concerned. Much of the responsibility devolves upon the 


German government itself, and in this connection the plan provides 
that the government shall enter into a special contract with the 
bank for the fulfilment of its part of the undertaking.” 

It will be observed that the scheme of gold stabilization planned by 
the experts’ committee does not rest upon any single method of apply- 
ing the gold standard. Should the German government adopt an 
unrestricted gold standard by providing for the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold, then it would be possible for the new bank to pay out 
German gold coin to domestic note-holders whatever use they pro 


posed to make of such coin. On the other hand, irrespective of what 
the German government might do in this direction, the other two 

™The plan does not require the Reich to provide for the free coinage of gold. 
It may be that for some time no provision will be made for gold coinage. As 
long, however, as the value of the bank note currency is kept at a gold value 
in the international market the actual coinage of gold is not essential. The point 
is that the money of the country is definitely held at a fixed value in gold. 

"It is interesting to note that the plan provides for the redemption of the 


Reich’s marks at the rate ,000,000,000,000 to one new gold mark. The old 
continentals have been superseded! 
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options open to the bank of redeeming its notes in gold bars or in for- 
eign exchange on a gold basis, enable it to determine whether in prac- 
tice Germany shall really have a restricted gold standard or a gold-ex- 
change standard. These two types of gold standard rest on the 
theory that as long as the value of the domestic currency (however 
composed) is kept at a fixed parity in gold there is no legitimate 
monetary reason for redemption in gold for purely domestic pur- 
poses. Redemption is merely a method of insuring such value. Fur- 
thermore, in the absence of redemption for purely domestic purposes, 
and with its provision only in the foreign exchange market, there is 
implied the assumption that any influence affecting the status of the 
currency, arising at home or abroad, will show itself in the foreign 
exchange market, and that the steps taken to insure a fixed gold value 
in that market will suffice to insure such value throughout the whole 
monetary field. 

The third option, however, applies the theory of the gold-exchange 
standard in a way in which it has never yet been applied. Thus far 
the gold-exchange standard has been applied by linking the money of 
a given country with that of another country definitely on a gold 
standard.” But under the third option the bank may supply ex- 
change drafts on any country, whether the latter be on a gold basis 
or not, as long as it supplies such drafts at their current gold value.” 
Thus there may develop the anomalous situation of a money being 
kept at a fixed value in gold without any direct redemption in gold at 
all and with redemption in irredeemable paper currencies themselves 
at a discount in terms of gold.” 

In the exercise of this option the new bank appears to run the risk 
of speculative changes in the gold value of its balances in countries 
with depreciated currencies. The plan provides, however, that such 
part of its foreign balances as the bank wishes to count as a part 
of its required reserves must be “in the form of demand deposits made 
payable in gold or its equivalent at the rates at which the deposits were 
made.” 

*See, for example, Kemmerer’s excellent study, Modern Currency Reforms. 

*In practice the bank would, of course, consult the wishes of its client as to the 
foreign currency to be employed in drawing the exchange drafts. As long as the 
drafts must in any case be supplied on the basis of current gold values, the 
possibility of arbitrage transactions makes it a matter of practical indifference 
to the bank what form of currency its client wishes to have employed. Actual 
practice in the market is sure to limit the range of the client's choice. 

*It is reasonable to expect that the third option will in practice be of the greatest 
importance. Gold reserves at home afford only the returns implied in the basing 
of credit upon them. But gold balances abroad are not only available for reserve 
purposes but draw interest as well. 


“Italics mine. Quotation from Annex 1 to the Report of the First Committee of 
Experts, sec. XIII, par. d. 
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This would throw depository bank the risk of exchange 
fluctuation which wo if ay assumed by such bank only as 
a result of a special AD 

The experts recogn se, that, despite the ingenious sys 
tem of redemption opt they worked out, stabilization of the 
mark in the internatio1 t could be insured by the new bank 
only if it were in position to control foreign exchange rates. Hence 
the significance of the stij tion already referred to requiring the 
German government to t itever steps may be necessary to aid 
in the bank’s control of t foreign exchanges. With the final con- 
trol of domestic credit t n in its own hands, and with the foun- 
dation laid for its domination of the foreign exchange market, the 
new bank should be able to extract the utmost from German industry 
and trade in the interest of a stabilized currency. 

Were there space it d be interesting to venture a little fur- 
ther afield and to disc tain tempting questions of policy. Should 
gold or gold-exchange redemption be resolutely insisted upon at the 
outset, despite the experts’ doubt as to its immediate feasibility? 
Should a vigorous policy of 1ximum transfers be initiated and pur- 
sued by the transfer c tt These and other questions suggest 
themselves to the econ tudent But, if the Dawes plan is adopted 
and the new bank is put into operation, such questions can be discussed 


in the light of actual ex] en 


E. AccrEr. 
Columbia Universit 
*OQwing to the possib hedging” purchases or sales the practical risks 
involved in such a situatio t great f. B. M. Anderson, Jr., The Report of 
the Dawes Committee, } 


*Annex 6 to the Report of | mmittee of Experts, sec. VII. 
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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1924 

The Federal Revenue act approved June 2, 1924, is not a revolu 
tionary measure; on the contrary, it is very similar in general char 
acter to the Revenue act of 1921. The chief features in both of 
these measures are reductions in the rates of federal internal taxes 
which reached their maximum in the Revenue act of 1918. It will be 
recalled that even the act of 1918 provided for reductions in the 
normal income and profits taxes on incomes received in 1919 and 
subsequent years. The act of 1921 lowered the surtaxes on incomes, 
repealed the excess-profits, transportation and some other taxes, and 
made numerous other provisions favorable to the taxpayers. The 
latest act carries the reduction of income and excise taxes still further, 
but does not even approximate the pre-war level of rates. Unlike 
the first revenue measure passed after the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment but like most of the later acts, the Revenue act of 1924 has 
nothing to do with the customs tariff but confines itself to internal 
revenues, devoting by far the most consideration to the income tax.’ 

Before taking up a longer consideration of the main contests pro- 
voked by the revenue proposals of different interests it may be of aid 
to the reader to give a preliminary summary of the chief features of 
the new law and also to make a brief general survey of the course of 
developments from the time revision was proposed until the law was 
enacted. 

OvuTsTANDING FEATURES OF THE 1924 Acr 

1. Rebates or refunds of 25 per cent of the taxes levied upon indi- 
vidual incomes received in 1923 are allowed taxpayers making re- 
turns required by the Revenue act of 1921 (that is, upon taxes pay- 
able in 1924). 

2. The surtax begins at 1 per cent upon the bracket of net income 
between $10,000 and $14,000 and increases till it reaches a maximum 
of 40 per cent upon incomes in excess of $500,000. Under existing 
law the surtax began at 1 per cent upon the bracket of net income 
between $6,000 and $10,000 and reached a maximum of 50 per cent 
upon income in excess of $200,000. 

3. Normal income tax rates are 2 per cent upon the first $4,000 of 
net income, 4 per cent upon the next $4,000, and 6 per cent upon the 
excess above $8,000. Under the 1918 and 1921 laws the rates were 
4 per cent upon the first $4,000 and 8 per cent upon the remainder. 

4. The personal exemption for a married couple, or head of a 
family, is $2,500 and no return is required if the net income is less 

‘The Revenue act of 1921 is discussed in the American Economic Review for 
March, 1922, and the Revenue act of 1918 in the issue for June, 1919. The 1913, 


1916, and 1917 acts are discussed in the issues of March, 1914; December, 1916; 
and December, 1917, respectively. 
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than this amount. U1 ting law the corresponding personal 
exemption was $2,500 net income did not exceed $5,000 but if 
it was in excess of 1 the exemption was reduced to $2,000 
and, in any case, a r id to be made if the net income exceeded 
$2,000, whether any tax payable or not. The exemption of $1,000 
for single persons wa inged 

5. “Earned” income f individuals are to be taxed 25 per cent 
less than other incon he whole of net incomes of $5,000 and less 
are to be considered “earned,” but in cases of larger income $10,000 
is the maximum that may be considered as “earned.” Previous fed- 
eral revenue acts made no difi ntiation in favor of “earned” income. 

6. Capital net loss not permitted to reduce income taxes by 
more than 1214 per ec: losses, and the deduction for discovery 
depletion is limited to 50 | nt of the net income from the property 
depleted. 

7. The corporati me tax rate remains unchanged at 121, 
per cent, despite a hard fight upon it. The capital stock tax of $1 
per $1,000 is unchanged als 

8. The estate tax | t 1 per cent upon the “net estate” not in 
excess of $50,000 and to 40 per cent upon the excess above 
$10,000,000. Under two previous acts the minimum rate was 
1 per cent and the max 25 per cent. 

9. The gift tax, with the same rates and with approximately th 
same exemptions and r provisions that apply to the estate tax, 
is a new feature. 

10. The preventio isions, legal and illegal, is attempted in 
sections dealing with th ganization and reorganization of corpor- 
ations, the accumulation of undistributed earnings, the formation of 
trusts, the making of gifts and the selling of property for less than 
fair value. 

11. A Board of ‘J \ppeals, independent of the Treasury De- 
partment, is provided f unbiased consideration of disputed in- 
come and estate taxes lhe Committee on Appeals under the exist- 
ing law was under the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

12. Limited publicity of taxes and returns is provided. Returns 


are to be open to the Ways and Means Committee and the Finance 
Committee and the Con ssione 


r is to publish the name of each per- 
son making a return, together with the amount of income tax paid. 
Hearings before the Board of Tax Appeals are to be open to the 


e board. These publicity provisions are 


public as are the records of 


new; the old provision o access to the returns are practi- 
cally unchanged otherw 
13. Numerous excise taxes are reduced or repealed. Among the 


taxes repealed are those on telephone and telegraph messages, candy, 
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soft drinks, inexpensive jewelry, certain sporting and traveling goods, 
certain furnishings and fixtures, admissions costing 50 cents or less, 
truck chassis sold for $1,000 or less, automobile truck and wagon 
bodies sold for $200 or less, and stamp taxes on promissory notes. 
Taxes upon tires, inner tubes and accessories, except when sold to 
manufacturers, are reduced from 5 per cent to 21. per cent, but 
taxes upon automobiles other than those mentioned above are not 
changed. The heavy taxes upon tobacco and manufactures thereof 
are unchanged. 


CAREER OF THE REVENUE BILL 


Secretary Mellon's Proposals. On November 10, 1923, about a 
month before the organization of the Sixty-eighth Congress, Mr. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, addressed to Mr. Green, acting 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, a communication which, 
as the Secretary said, “expressed the considered recommendations of 
the Treasury for a reduction of taxes and for a reéstablishment of a 
more sound economic policy for the country.” He stated that each 
of the two preceding fiscal years had closed with a surplus of over 
$300,000,000 after providing for the sinking fund, and that the next 
four or five years should show similar surpluses if reasonable economy 
was practiced. He stated, however, that many of the internal-revenue 


Bupcer SumMary* 


(Exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from postal revenues) 


Estimated, 1925|Estimated, 1924) Actual, 1923 


Total receipts | $3,693,762,078 | $3,894,677,712 | $4,007,135,480 


Total expenditures (including reduc- | 
tion of the public debt required by 
law to be made from ordinary 


profits) 3,298,080,444 | 3,565,038,088 3,697,478,020 


Excess of receipts 395,681,634 329,639,624 309,657,460 


taxes, particularly the higher brackets of the surtax, were becoming 
unproductive and should be reduced not only to increase the ultimate 
tax yield but also to promote business and to check “extravagance and 
reckless expenditure on the part of local authorities.” “The alter- 
native [to surtax reduction] is a gradual breakdown in the system 
and a perversion of industry that stifles our progress as a nation.” 

Besides this main recommendation that maximum surtax rates on 


*Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1923, pp. 6 ff. 
*The Budget, 1925, p. v. 
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cussed at length in t! 
*A soldiers’ bom 
for many years to 

paragraph. 

The estate tax W 
recommended its red 
the reprint of the lett 

Secretary Mellon 
proposals upon the 


law of 1921 remained 
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Repeal of admission tax 
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President Coolidge, in his Annual Message and upon later occa- 
sions gave “unqualified approval” to the Mellon plan of tax revision.” 

The Bill in the House. A tax revision bill embodying the Mellon 
proposals, except for minor changes, was reported by Chairman Green 
of the Ways and Means Committee to the House of Representatives 
February 11, 1924. Insurgent Republicans and other so-called radi 
cals in the House had joined with Democrats in holding up the organi- 
zation of that body when Congress first assembled in December. By 
their obstructive tactics they secured a change in the rules which 
allowed greater freedom of amendment to bills upon the floor of the 
House. ‘They now proceeded to take advantage of their opportunity 
to propose amendments. Although administration forces insisted on 
the Mellon plan, such leaders as Mr. Green and Mr. Longworth saw 
that it would be impossible to make the 50 per cent reduction in the 
surtax as recommended by the Secretary. This reduction of surtax 
rates was the outstanding contested issue in the long-drawn-out fight 
over revenue revision, though there were several other controversial 
issues, also. Although chairman of the committee sponsoring the bill, 
Mr. Green frankly stated that he was in favor of higher surtaxes than 
the Mellon rates, and Mr. Longworth, leader of the Republicans in the 
House, believing it was impossible to secure the approval of such low 
rates, maneuvered to secure the adoption of the highest maximum that 
could muster a majority vote. 

It was reported on February 15 that Republican House leaders 
would not attempt to obtain a vote on the 25 per cent surtax maximum, 
but that they had definitely agreed to make a stand for 35 per cent. 
They indicated that if routed they would gradually yield upward, 
perhaps to 37, then to 40 per cent if necessary, in an effort to com- 
mand a majority. The next day, Republican insurgents offered to 
compromise with organization leaders on a 40 per cent surtax maxi- 
mum provided normal income tax rates were cut in half. After several 
conferences, Mr. Longworth declared he was flatly opposed to such 
decrease as it would alter fundamental principles of the Mellon bill.’ 
In an effort to break the deadlock in negotiations with the insurgents, 
the House Republican leaders on the two following days decided to 
increase the maximum surtax rate to 374 per cent, but without 
success. 

The next day, February 19, the House sitting in committee of the 

*New York Times, Dec. 7, 1923, p. 4. See the New York Times Inder for other 
references. 

‘Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Feb. 23, 1924, pp. 864 and 865. 

*He later agreed to these rates after they had been recommended by the Con- 
ference Committee of House and Senate and congratulated the House upon its 


restored leadership, although the rates were put in the bill by the Senate. See 
Cong. Record, May 26, 1924, p. 9788. 
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whole, adopted by a vote of 221 to 196 the Garner (Democratic) sub- 
stitute. Sixteen insurgent Republicans, one Independent and one Far- 
mer-Labor member voted with the Democrats. The Garner surtax 
maximum was 44 per cent upon incomes in excess of $92,000. His nor- 


mal rates were 2 per cent on net incomes of $5,000 and under, 4 per 
cent from $5,000 to $10,000, and 6 per cent upon amounts in excess of 
$10,000. His proposed personal exemptions were $2,000 for single 
persons and $3,000 for heads of families. Republicans claimed that 


the Garner bill would result in a deficit of $300,000,000, while the 
Democratic estimate was that it would reduce revenues by only 
$49,000,000 more than the Mellon plan.’ 

On February 29 the House voted, 216 to 199, to accept the Long- 
worth compromise proposal which fixed the maximum surtax rate at 
371% per cent on incomes over $200,000. The Garner normal in- 
come tax rates were approved, but the personal exemptions of the 


existing law were retained. One amendment approved provided for 
increasing estate tax rates to a maximum of 40 per cent, instead of 


25 per cent as under existing law, and another amendment provided 
for a gift tax with similar rates. Still another amendment provided 
for the inspection of tax returns by the Ways and Means, the Finance, 
and special congressional committees. A rebate of 25 per cent of taxes 
payable on individual incomes received in 1923 was approved without 
much discussion, but a resolution making this effective before March 
15, when the first instalment was due, failed to pass. 

The Bill in the Senate. The bill was formally reported to the Senate 
March 1 and referred to the Finance Committee. President Coolidge 
reaffirmed his adherence to the Mellon plan and was reported as hoping 


that the Finance Committee would report that plan despite the action 
of the House.” Treasury actuaries estimated that the House bill 
would produce $446,000,000 less revenue than the existing law and 
Chairman Smoot of the Finance Committee said the bill would have 
to be remodeled in order to prevent a deficit of at least $100,000,000, 
even if no bonus or extra appropriation measures were passed. Sec- 
retary Mellon attacked the House bill, particularly the surtax, estate 
tax and gift tax rates, as well as the provision permitting congressional 
committees to have access to the returns. 

By a strict party vote of 8 to 7 the Senate Finance Committee on 
March 24 decided to substitute the Mellon income tax rate schedule 
for the Longworth compromise provisions adopted by the House. 
On April 8 Chairman Smoot of this committee reported its bill to the 
Senate.” Besides restoring the Mellon surtax rates, the committee 

68 Cong., 1 Sess., House Report 179, p. 85. 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 8, 1924, p. 1095. 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, April 12, 1924, pp. 1735, 1786. 
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Estrimatep Revencr, Carenpar Year 1925. Revence Acr or 19242 
As agreed to in Conference. 
Source Act Loss 
Income tax: 
Individual— 
Normal $ 391,000,000 $ 256,000,000 $135,000,000 
Surtax 541,000,000 | 382,000,000 159,000,000 
Earned income ...(L)} 60,000,000 60,000,000 
Capital gains Diss ) | 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Capital losses 25,000,000 | 25,000,000(G 
Increased pers. exemptions 15,000,000 | 15,000,000 
Corporation tax 875,000, 000" 875,000,000 | .. 
1,807,000,000 1,453,000,000 354,000,000 
Miscellaneous internal revenue: 
Corporation stock tax 85,000,000 85,000,000 | ..... 
Estate tax 110,000,000 122,000,000 | 12,000,000(«;) 
Gift tax 2,000,000 2,000,000(G) 
Telegraph and telephone 34,000,000 ; 34,000,000 
Beverages 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Admissions and dues 85,000,000 52,000,000 33,000,000 
Automobiles, etc. : 
Trucks and bodies 11,000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 
Tires, tubes, parts, access- 
ories, etc. 42,000,000 22,000,000 20,000,000 
Other autos 105,000,000 105,000,000 
Smokers’ articles 400,000 399 000 1,000 
Candy 13,000,000 13,000,000 
Knives, dirks, daggers, etc. 30,000 30,000 
Liveries, livery boots, etc. 140,000 | 140,000 
Hunting, shooting and riding 
garments 180,000 | 180,000 
Yachts and motor boats (sale) 319,000 319,000 
Carpets, rugs, etc. 1,800,000 ioe 1,800,000 
Jewelry, etc. 22,000,000 11,000,000 11,000,000 
Stamp taxes: 
Sale of produce on exchanges 8,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Drafts, promissory notes,etc. 2,150,000 2,150,000 boston 
Playing cards 3,500,000 4,200,000 700,009(G) 
Bonds, transfers,stock issues, 
etc. 52,350,000 52,350,000 | 
Theaters, circuses, shows,etc. 1,600,000 |__...... 1,600,000 
Yachts (use) 215,000 215,000 
Billiard and pool tables, bow!- 
ing alleys, etc. 1,050,000 1,050,000 | 
Coin-operated machines, etc. 150,000 300,000 150,000(G ) 
Brokers—stock, produce and | 
merchandise 1,400,000 1,000,000 400,000 
1,000,000 1,000,000(G ) 
Statua rani ture, paintings, 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
taxes, not enumerated above 341,750,000 341,750,000 
Total miscellaneous internal 
revenue taxes 932,784,000 814,164,000 118,620,000 
Total revenue under act 2,739,784,000 2,267,164,000 eae: 
Loss from present law 472,620,000 
House bill, loss . 445,720,000 
Senate bill, loss 557,120,000 


Conference bill 


ain over Senate bill 


~onference bill loss over House bill 


84,500,000 
26 £900,000 


IThis estimate was kindly furnished by Mr Jo eeph S. McCoy, Treasury Actuary, who made it for the 
Cc Commerenes Committee immediately after the agreement 
Loss 


G) Gain. 


of this committee upon the Revenue act of 1924 
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bill struck out the | estate taxes and the gift tax which the 
House bill had add t Mellon plan. Strange to say, the com- 
mittee accepted the ] ty provision of the House bill with slight 
change and even in amendment making provision for the 
paid by, and refunds made to, each 
person. The committ leparted from the House bill and the 
Mellon plan, also, 8 
increasing the exist 


to 14 per cent. It 


publication of the I tax 


yping the capital tax on corporations and 
poration income tax from 1214 per cent 
d the proposal of the House to have the 


president appoint the members of the Board of Tax Appeals and to 
keep it independent ['reasury Department in lieu of Secretary 


Mellon’s suggestior 


Senator Simmons. ng minority member of the Finance Con- 


mittee, submitted a D itic plan in the form of amendments. He 
estimated that it $3,000,000 more than the committee’s 
plan. 

The Senate Rep ders pursued much the same tactics with 
reference to incom ites as had the House leaders, though the 
former were less persistent, probably because they were more exper- 
ienced and more aw their limitations. With less than usual 
debate in the Senat lates for the natiouval conventions and the 
hoped-for adjournm: f Congress were not far distant—the in- 
surgents and othe oining with the Democrats forced the 
adoption of the Sir ormal and surtax rates, the increased rates 


of the House bill on ites and gifts, a graduated tax reaching a 
maximum of 40 pe: pon the upper brackets of corporation in- 
comes, and the oper :4 ‘eturns to full publicity. 

The last two amendments ntioned above were especially obnoxious 


to the administration and were « nated by the Conference Committee. 
The Conference Rey is promptly adopted by both houses of 
Congress and approved the President. The outstanding features 


of the new law as t icted have already been summarized near 


the beginning of th 


Curer ContTestep IssvEs 


It will be impossible to diss 
1924 in great detail I i 


are becoming so numerous that 


; many features of the Revenue act of 
the details of succeeding revenue laws 
it seems best in the present instance 


to confine most of the d ssion to a few important changes and at- 


tempted changes. As already indicated, the most persistent and gen- 
eral fight was over the surtax rates. The contest over normal income 
tax rates was signifi t, but not very spirited. Taxes upon cor- 


porations, estates and gifts provoked real contests, as did the public- 
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ity proposals. Few of the other proposals occasioned much debate 
upon the floor of either House or Senate. 

The Surtaxr and Taa-Exempt Securities. The arguments for the 
radical reduction in maximum surtax rates were very similar to those 
which have been employed by Secretary Mellon and his predecessors for 
several years past. In the main it is claimed that existing high sur- 
taxes force capital into tax-exempt securities with the consequence 
that there are insufficient funds available for railroads, building, and 
private enterprises of all kinds. States, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts and other public bodies which are permitted to issue tax-exempt 
securities are encouraged to engage in extravagant and reckless ex 
penditures; private initiative and enterprise are stifled; the produce 
tivity of taxes, especially of surtaxes, is reduced; the undermining of 
the whole income tax system is imminent; and the progress of the 
nation is threatened. To substantiate his statement that “the 
sources of taxation are drying up; wealth is failing to carry its share 
of the tax burden; and capital is being diverted into channels which 
yield neither revenue to the government nor profit to the people,” 
Secretary Mellon presented the following table :” 


DecurngE oF TaxasB_e INcomes over $300,000. 


| Dividends and interest on 


Number of returns Net income 
investments 
Year 
All Incomes All | Incomes MII | Incomes 
le over over overt 
classes |§390,000 $300.000 | — $300,000 
1916 437,036 | 1,296 |$ 6,298,577,620 |$992,972,986| $3,217,348,030 $706,945,738 
1917 | 3,472,890 | 1,015 13,652,383,207 | 731,372,153) 3,785,557,955 616,119,892 
1918 | 4,425,114 627 15,924,639,355 | 401,107,868) 3,872,234,935 344,111,461 
1919 | 5,332,760 679 19,859,491,448 | 440,011,589) 3,954,553,925 314,984,884 
1920 | 7,251,944 395 23,735,629,183 | 246,354,585) 4,445,14*,223 229,052,039 
1921 | 19,577,212,528 | 153,534,305| 4,167,291,294 155,370,228 


6,662,176 246 


In a book by Secretary Mellon,” published during the fight over the 
revenue bill, he explains how he arrived at the figure 25 per cent as 
the proper maximum surtax. Under existing law, a maximum sur- 
tax of 50 per cent plus a normal tax of 8 per cent required that the 
receivers of the largest incomes find business investments yielding 11 
per cent in order to net them as much as tax-exempt investments 
yielding 414, per cent. With these rates reduced to 25 per cent and 

“Andrew W. Mellon, Taration: The People’s Business, p. 13. 

“Annual Report, 1923, p. 12. According to data made public by the Treasury 
after the enactment of the law and, also, after the writing of this article, there were, 
in 1922, 537 persons reporting incomes of over $300,000 each, the total income of all 
amounting to $365,729,746, of which $242,499,524 was derived from dividends and 
interest. These figures are rather contradictory of the Secretary’s main thesis. 

“Taxation: The People’s Business, pp. 80-23. 
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6 per cent respectively, proposed, 614 per cent business invest- 
ments would net the s }1 per cent tax-exempt securities. 
Inasmuch as few sound 1] r cent investments exist, it is necessary 
to reduce taxes so that those with large incomes can find sound and 
profitable “*productive” i tments, otherwise they will continue in- 
creasingly to turn to the “unproductive” tax-free field which is being 
rapidly enlarged by t! of state and local governments. 

Senator Couzens of Michigan was among the first to launch a public 
attack upon Secretary Mellon’s plan. In a letter to the Secretary 
dated December 20, 1923, Senator Couzens said that proposals of 
such a drastic cut in t! urtaxes on incomes popularly considered 
as most capable of bearing taxation should be accompanied by mor 
conclusive evidence than had been submitted in the Secretary’s Annual 
Report or in his letter to Chairman Green. He contended that in 
neither place had the Secretary shown the actual amount of surtax 
collected, and furtherm: that he had made no allowance for th 
fact that 1921 was a year of severe depression, and that he had given 
no figures or estimates for 1922 or 1923. Among other things, h 
asked the Secretary to furnish Congress with data showing the relative 
amounts of tax-exempt securities and other investments held by 
receivers of large incomes, and the entire amount of outstanding tax 
exempt securities and their estimated maximum possible effect on the 
surtax return. 

In his reply of January 2, 1924, Secretary Mellon stated that there 
are approximately $11,000,000,000 of wholly tax-exempt securities 
outstanding and it is estimated that the loss of revenue to the govern 
ment is over $200,000,000 annually, or over $400,000,000 as com- 
pared with taxes on a similar investment in “productive business.” 


The Secretary stated that income statistics for 1921 are the latest 
available and that collections of surtaxes had been as follows :” 


Surtax on | Percentage of 

— Tota income in total of those 

. surtax excess of in excess of 
$300,000 $300,000 
1916! $121,946, 13¢ § 81,404,194 66.8 
1917 433,345,732 201,937,975 46.5 
1918 651,289.02 220,218,131 33.8 
1919 801,525,303 243,601,410 30.4 
1920 596.203.767 134,709,112 22.6 
1921 411,327,684 84,797,344 20.6 

11916 was a year of low surtax rates 


“For the Couzens-Mellon controversy see Cong. Record, Jan. 14, 1924, pp. 969- 
972 and Jan. 21, 1924, pp. 1227-123] 
“Cong. Record, Jan. 14, 1924, p. 970 
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The Secretary said that the inheritance tax unit of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau had selected 21 returns filed in 1921 “taken at 
random” from among estates of from $1,000,000 up, to show the 
proportion of tax-exempt securities to other holdings. The percen- 
tage of wholly tax-exempt securities to total gross estates for 1923 
was thus estimated at 28.97 and compared with similar percentages 
for previous years was stated as follows:” 


Wholly tax ex 


‘ Wholly tax ex- empt to total 
Year empt to net pee te and 
estate bonds 
1917 2.21 3.26 
1918 4.27 6.66 
1919 5.30 7.87 
1920 9.79 14.50 
1921 8.97 13.30 
1922 6.82 10.53 
1923 28 .97 41.98 


Senator Couzens replying, stated that the last table was not made 
up of typical cases, that the figures for 1923 were “quite ridiculous” 
and in support of this statement cited 1920 data from the Secretary’s 
Annual Report for 1923. On the basis of these he calculated that 
all individuals reporting held less than 21% billion dollars of tax- 
exempt securities in that year, that the interest received from these 
securities by persons having incomes in excess of $50,000 was only 
about $53,062,000 and that they probably escaped surtaxes of not 
over $16,000,000 as compared with a total surtax of $596,803,000 
paid in 1920.” From the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s Statistics of 
Income it appears that in 1921 at least $4,442,000,000 of tax-exempt 
securities were owned by corporations, leaving approximately 61, 
billion dollars in the hands of individuals. It has been estimated” 
that about half of these were scattered among small holders not sub- 
ject to the surtax and probably not over 11% billion dollars were held 
by those who were in the $300,000 income class in 1916. In any case, 
when we consider all tax-exempt securities as compared with the total 
of other securities and of other investments, it is evident that the 
amount of surtax loss to the government to date has been greatly ex- 
aggerated in the public prints. 

Senator Couzens claims that the high surtax, instead of curtailing 
business expansion or initiative, “rather insures it.” He cites the 
“flood of money for all successful or necessary development purposes,” 

“Cong. Record, Jan. 14, 1924, p. 970. 


“Cong. Record, Jan. 14, 1924, p. 972. 
*See New Republic, Jan. 23, 1924, p. 221. 
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for the motor indust , et Hug corporate surpluses sub- 
ject to a flat incon ! 121, per cent are devoted to ex- 
pansion rather than tributed with liability to high surtax 
rates in the hands o tockholders. If the surtax were low- 
ered, more surpluses | be distributed in the form of dividends 
and industry might ha iller funds for expansion. 

Senator Couzens ol |, also, to the Secretary’s implication that 
public expenditures t productive but wasteful. He said in 
part 

Municipalities, if they live, must have funds from some source. 
You make the statemen t nvestment in state and municipal bonds 
creates a progressive di\ f wealth from productive to unproductive 
business. Do you cont that it less productive to invest money in 
thousands of schoolhous ivest money in waterworks, lighting plants, 
street railway plants, go leges, etc., and for sewerage and other 
sanitation and health-ser tutions, such as hospitals, than it is in 
theatres, office buildings g-picture houses, ball parks, distilleries, 
breweries, chewing gum and « etic factories, ete.? Does not the money 
paid for these municipal ernmental activities go to labor, to cement 
and material manufactur ind to manufacturers of all kinds of things 
used in this work? WI! t ise of capital in the construction of high- 
ways and other things | ntioned not as productive as that used in 
private industry? Is it not a fact there is no scarcity of capital for pro- 
ductive activities? Is it t a fact that the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company's recent e was greatly oversubscribed? Is it not 
a fact that many millions lollars were loaned to foreign countries last 
year? 

On June 6, the day | Congress adjourned and four days after 
the President had app! Revenue act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission submitted to the Senate a report on T'axation and Tax-Exempt 
Securities pursuant to ition introduced by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska. Following ‘tation relevant to the above discussion: 

Based upon returns { everal thousand individuals with incomes 
ranging from $10,000 t n excess of a million dollars, the commission 
estimates that in 1922 out of a total of approximately 32 billions of wholly 
or partially tax-free secu! ;, federal, state and local, four and one half 
billions were owned by the wealthy individuals. On the same basis busi 
ness corporations owned nearly 12 billions, while $16,770,000,000 wer 
held by all others, consist principally of individuals of smaller incomes. 

The tax-exempt interest received during 1922 by individuals whose tax 
able incomes exceeded $10,000 each is estimated at nearly $176,000,000. 
Of this over $97,000,000 was wholly tax free and over $78,000,000 was 
conditionally subject to tax. The maximum tax on this interest, had 
it been taxable at the 19: te, would have been about $58,000,000. 

All the interest received from these securities in 1922 by business cor- 
porations estimated at $448,000,000 was wholly tax free under the exist- 

"Cong. Record, Jan. 14 p. Viz 


"Commercial and Fin i nictle June 7, 1924, p- 2778. 
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ing law. Banks and trust companies held m arly $5,600,000,000 of the 
securities and received $236,000,000 of the interest. Insurance com 
panies owned over $2,200,000,000 of the securities and received nearly 
$92,000,000 of tax-free interest in 1922. Had all this interest been 
taxable at 1214 per cent (the tax rate for corporations in 1922) the revenue 
therefrom would have been about $44,500,000. 

The total maximum addition to the income tax, under 1922 tax rates, 
through the taxation of securities now exempt by law, would be approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. The exemptions now made regarding Liberty bonds 
and certain other federal obligations rest on inviolable promises, which, 
however, will not apply, to a large extent, after a few vears. 

Between 1912 and 1922 the aggregate net debt of ‘the United States, 
the states, and the local governments increased more than sixfold, and 
was nearly 32 billions of dollars in the latter year. The national debt 
increased from about a billion to over 22 billions, while state and local 
government debts combined increased from less than 4 billions to nearly 
9 billions. The enormous increase in the national debt was due, of course, 
almost wholly to the war and its immediate consequences. The major 
portion of the increases in the debts of the state governments was 
for highway construction and soldiers’ bonus bonds. The bonded debts 
of cities are estimated to have increased 32 per cent between 1917 and 
1922; the chief purposes being to provide facilities for public health, 
transportation and education. 

Following is a statement of the Secretary of the Treasury published 
January 10, 1924, of the distribution of wholly tax-exempt bonds 
outstanding 


Amount held in) Amount held 
Treasury or outside of Treas 


Issued by Grand sinking funds jury and sinking 
amount 
and trust funds and 
funds trust funds 
States, counties, cities, etc. $11,036,000,000 $1,500,000,000 $9,536,000,000 
United States government 2,294,000,000 752,000,000 — 1,542,000,000 
Federal land banks, intermediate 
credit banks, and joint-stock land 
banks 1,228,000,000 105,000,000 | 1,123,000,000 
Insular possessions 112,000,000 3,000,000 109,000,000 
Total 12,310,000 ,000 


In this connection perhaps it should be stated that the greater 
part, about $18,000,000,000, of the United States war issues are not 
wholly but only partially exempt from taxation. Nearly all of them 
except the first Liberty loan, are subject to surtaxes, but none are 
subject to normal taxes. Inasmuch as corporations are not sub- 
ject to surtaxes they can hold any amount of federal, state and local 
government securities without paying federal taxes upon them. This 

"Cited in speech of Senator A. A. Jones of New Mexico, Cong. Record, April 
28, 1924. 
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mittee rejected this provision. All other similar proposals were killed 
before they got so far. 

Corporation Taxes and Surtax Evasion. Besides Senator Couzens, 
Senators Jones of New Mexico, Simmons of North Carolina and Walsh 
of Massachusetts, and Representatives Garner of Texas and Frear of 
Wisconsin were among the other leaders of the attack upon the Mellon 
proposals. They all charged the Secretary with attempts at reducing 
taxes upon the rich more than upon those with moderate incomes and 
they also belittled the Secretary’s claims about tax-exempt securities. 
Senator Jones, speaking for the minority, had an entirely different 
explanation for the decline in the surtax yields. He laid it chiefly to 
investments in corporations which failed to distribute their surplus 
earnings. The flat corporation income tax of 1214 per cent is ap- 
proximately the rate paid by an individual with a net income of 
$32,000. He stated that any individual having an income in excess 
of that could incorporate and thus escape higher surtaxes, or invest 
his funds in the stocks of corporations that accumulate their earnings 
instead of distributing them in dividends. He cited a prominent De- 
troit automobile company which made profits in excess of $100,000,000 
a year and yet never paid dividends in excess of 60 per cent upon a 
capital of $2,000,000, that is, $1,200,000, thus legally evading taxes 
of $35,000,000; also, a certain Pittsburgh trust company with a 
capital of 114 million dollars and a surplus of 3614 million dollars 
which pays no surtaxes. 

In January Senator Jones called upon the Treasury Department 
through a Senate resolution for information relative to corporate 
earnings, dividend payments and undistributed earnings. <A total of 
109,313 corporations made returns in 1923 upon 1922 incomes. The 
total net taxable income reported was 61% billion dollars and total 
cash dividends paid 3 billion dollars. Stock dividends were slightly 
less, but they are not taxable. Of 78,923 corporations making 
complete returns,” 30,048 showing net taxable income of $896,- 
254,485, and having accumulated surpluses totaling $3,954,966,686 
paid no dividends whatever. The other 48,875 corporations 
distributed portions of their taxable net incomes varying from over 
90 per cent to less than 10 per cent and had accumulated undistrib 
uted surpluses and profits of 15 billion dollars. Here, rather than 
in tax-exempt securities, is the chief evil of tax evasion, according to 
Senator Jones. 

In criticizing Senator Smoot and Secretary Mellon for using returns 
for 1921, a year of depression, as a basis for concluding that sur- 

*Returns showing schedules incompletely filled out, data fragmentary excepting 


the item of net income, 29,688 corporations. 68 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Report 398, 
part 2, p. 10. 
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taxes are unprod ict O to business, Senator Jones stated 
that corporations re} t incomes of only a little over $4,000 
000,000 for that 5 ompared with $6,578,000,000 for 1922 
and $8,500,000,000 £9.000,000,000 for 1923." 

Section 220 of the revenue act provided that if a corporation 
was formed or availed the purpose of enabling its stockholders 
to evade the surtax, | pay an additional tax of 25 per cent 
of its income. The fact that any corporation was a mere holding 
company, or that nd profits were permitted to accumulate 
beyond the reasonab ls of the business was prima facie evidence 
of a purpose to es rtax The secretary had stated that 
this was an ineffecti on because of the difficulty of interpreting 
intentions and “reas is,” particularly in the case of invest 
ment companies to \ here might be no limits. Senator 
Smoot proposed to itter by inserting “or investment” 
after the word “holding,” | raising the penalty from 25 per cent 


to 50 per cent. As of fact, the section as finally enacted con 
tained exactly thes 

But Senator Jones pooh-poohed the suggestion that such changes 
would stop the looy ind proposed a graduated tax upon corpor 
ations instead of the f te of 1214 per cent under existing law, 
or 14 per cent as | | by the Finance Committee. His amend- 
ment provided for a n tax of 9 per cent and additional rates be 
ginning at 14 of one p nt upon undistributed earnings above 10 
per cent, and advancing LQ per cent upon undistributed earnings 
above 60 per cent. It | be noted that this graduation was based 
upon percentages of ea rs and not upon percentages of capital in 
vested and hence avoided t great administrative difficulty which the 
earlier excess-profits ta id involved. The Senator estimated that 
besides eliminating mu: ision which the Secretary erroneously laid 
to tax-exempt securities, mendment would raise as much revenue 
as the proposed flat tax of 14 per cent; furthermore, that under it, 
all corporations which distribute in dividends more than 30 per cent 
of their net income would pay less in taxes than under the 14 per 
cent proposed. On the basis of 1922 returns, smaller taxes would be 
paid by 80.4 per cent of all corporations making complete returns and 
paying any dividends a than would be the case under the com- 
mittee’s proposal. This Jones amendment was adopted by the Senate 


on May 7 by a vote of 42 to 32, 6 Republicans and 2 Farmer-Labor 


+ 


members joining the Democrats It was later eliminated, however, 


by the Conference Committee, whose recommendations were enacted. 


With reference to the corporation income tax, it has already been 
“Cong. Record, April 24, 1924, p. 7265. The figures for 1923 are estimates by 


the Treasury actuary. 
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mentioned that the Finance Committee proposed a flat rate of 14 per 
cent instead of the existing flat rate of 121, per cent plus a capital 
stock tax of 1 per $1,000 of invested capital. ‘This was not one of 
Secretary Mellon’s recommendations and was upheld by the majority 
members of the committee on the ground that: “This will add only 
slightly, if at all, to the tax burden on corporations, will apportion 
the burden more equitably among the different corporations, will re 
lieve corporations from the necessity of preparing two returns upon 
entirely different bases and will greatly simplify the work of the 
Treasury Department in auditing returns.” In the debate the capital 
stock tax was upheld as proper on a franchise to do business and also 
as furnishing data valuable in the administration of estate and other 
taxes, as well as for other purposes. Senator Smoot stated that every 
corporation making less than 6-2/3 per cent would be benefited by the 
committee’s amendment, while corporations making more would have 
to pay more. For example, the United States Steel Corporation would 
have to pay some $500,000 more, but he did not think it would com 
plain very much as it would avoid the expense of an additional re 
turn. On the other hand, it was attacked as being inequitable in that 
it was especially burdensome to corporations making small profits or 
sustaining net losses; furthermore, a flat rather than a graduated tax 
upon income, while more equitable than a flat tax upon capital stock, 
was declared to be contrary to the principle of ability to pay, even 
when applied to corporations. Representative Frear even proposed 
the re-imposition of an excess-profits tax, but this was defeated, 157 
to 74," as was Representative Garner’s proposal to tax stock divi- 
dends. Despite these contests, in the end, the main taxes upon cor- 
porations were left as in the existing law. 

Estate and Gift Taxes. The addition of higher rates upon estates 
and the introduction of a new tax upon gifts was almost, if not fully, 
as objectionable in principle to administration leaders as were the 
Democratic proposals relative to surtaxes and corporation taxes. 
They would not affect immediate revenues nor business, however, quite 
so much and, on the other hand, they would not affect nearly so many 
voters. Consequently, the contest over them was not so persistent in 
Congress nor was it so well supported by the press of the country. 
Of the various attempts to change the estate tax to an inheritance tax, 
the proposal of Senator Walsh of Massachusetts was accepted by 
Senator Smoot and approved by the Senate, though it was later re- 
jected by the Conference Committee. This amendment provided for 
a tax on the inheritance of each heir, rather than on the estate of 

*68 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Report 398, part 1, p. 7. 


*Cong. Record, April 28, 1924, pp. 7527 ff. 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 1, 1924, p. 959. 
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each decedent, beginning at 1 per cent on $25,000 and ascending to 
30 per cent on the excess above $5,000,000. A similar gift tax was 


approved also. 
Neither Secretary M: 


nor President Coolidge minced words in 


condemning inheritance and estate taxes, especially federal estate 
taxes. Their main contentions, which are not new, are that such 
taxes involve the destruction of capital for current purposes; that 


they are insignificant to the federal government but of much impor- 
tance to states; that the collection of high rates means double con- 
fiscation, first by depression of values when large estates are liquidated, 


and second by virtue of the unreasonable proportion exacted by the 
government ; furthermore, that wholesale evasion cannot be prevented. 
It is obvious that not all of these objections are consistent among 
themselves. In his “veto statement,” issued at the time of his re- 


luctant signing of the revenue bill, the President said he considered it 
advisable to call a conference of the taxing authorities of the states 
and the Treasury before the next session of Congress, to give con- 
sideration to some comprehensive plan of division of this field of 
taxation.” 


The new law contains a provision that offsets to some extent the 
increase in maximum rates. A credit upon the estate tax is allowed 
for state taxes upon estates or inheritances to a maximum of 25 per 


cent of the federal tax [t will be recalled that an exemption of 
$50,000 is granted in arriving at taxable “net estate” and a similar 
exemption is allowed each year for the determination of the sum of 


taxable gifts. Gifts not in excess of $500 to any one person are 
exempted also. In other words a person may avoid the gift tax by 


confining his separate donations to sums of $500 or less and keeping 
the aggregate of others in any one year down to $50,000. He may, 
thus evade the inheritance tax also, though the law attempts to catch 
transfers made in contemplation of death, whether gifts, or sales at 
less than true value. 

Publicity. The proposals providing publicity of income tax returns 
were more bitterly opposed perhaps, than any others. All of the 
income tax laws beginning with that of 1913 provide for the publi- 
cation of income tax statistics in such a way as not to disclose the 
facts regarding individua] cases, and corporation returns have been 
subject to the inspection of the officials of states having income taxes. 
On February 22, the House adopted by a vote of 158 to 100 an amend- 
ment making the returns subject to inspection by certain congres- 
sional committees, and it also adopted another amendment intended 
to open corporation tax returns to the inspection of state officials re- 


"Commercial and Financial Chronicle. May 15, 1924, p- 1220; April 5, 1924, p- 


1615; and June 7, 1924, p. 2775 
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gardless of the imposition of a state income tax. A proposal of 
Representative Frear to make returns open to inspection by any 
one under the rules governing other public records was defeated by a 
vote of 158 to 80. Besides the above-mentioned amendments which 
the House approved, it provided also that names and addresses of thos 
making returns should be made public. Despite several assaults, these 
provisions were retained in the bill as sent to the Senate. 

Secretary Mellon appeared before the Senate Finance Committee 
on March 12 and 13 and said that he had no objection to the sub 
mission of returns to proper congressional committees in executive 
session, but that they should be not discussed in public, or published 
in the Congressional Record. ‘The Finance Committee did not change 
the House provisions very materially, but Senators Norris of Nebraska 
and McKellar of Tennessee proposed more radical amendments, which 
the Senate approved. The Senate bill as it went to conference pro- 
vided that returns upon which the tax had been determined by the 
commissioner should constitute public records and be open to exami- 
nation and inspection as other public records. This provision brought 
forth unusually severe condemnation by administration leaders and 
others, and it was rejected by the Conference Committee. Secretary 
Mellon said that the other publicity amendments would result in 
“leaks,” so that the conference provisions were just as objectionable 
as full publicity. Representative Longworth did not share the anx- 
icty of the Secretary, saying that while there would be some abuses, 
they would be rare and the permitted inspections would aid Congress 
greatly in legislation.” 

The publicity of tax adjudications was also contested. Contro- 
verted cases are very numerous and constitute a large part of the work 
of the Treasury, but under existing practice all these adjudications 
are made in secret. The minority of the Finance Committee charged 
that, “An opportunity is afforded for favoritism, arbitrary action, 
fraud, and collusion. That such opportunity has been used is evi- 
denced by the fact that more than 500 employees have been discharged 
from the Internal Revenue Service because of their having been guilty 
of one or more of these offenses. The majority proposes that all 
records and proceedings of the Internal Revenue Bureau shall remain 
secret as in the past. To the minority it seems inconceivable that any 
controversy existing between the government and a taxpayer should 
be adjudicated and finally determined in a star chamber proceeding.” 
This protest was heeeded in establishing the new Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 1, 8, 15, April 5, 26, and May 24, 


1924, pp. 959, 1095, 1220, 1615, 1988, 2526. 
"68 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Report 398, part 2, p. 12. 
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Board of Tax App be recalled that Secretary Mellon’s 
plan proposed a Board of Tax Appeals in the Treasury but inde- 
pendent of the Burs Internal Revenue to take the place of the 
latter’s Committee on Aj] s and Review. The House bill provided 
for such a board except t it was to be independent not only of the 
Bureau of Internal R but also of the Treasury, the members 
were to be appointed the Secretary but by the President with 
senatorial confirmat he Senate accepted this change. The 
arguments for the n | are well stated by the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

The bill provides for t tablishment of a Board of Tax Appeals to 
which a taxpayer may ap] prior to the payment of an additional assess- 
ment of income, excess-profits, war-profits, or estate taxes. Although un 
der the existing law a taxpays ay, after payment of his tax, bring suit 
for the recovery there: id thus secure a judicial determination on the 
questions involved, he cannot, in view of section 3224 of the Revised 
Statutes, which prohibit its to enjoin the collection of taxes, secure 
such a determination pr to the payment of the tax. The right of appeal 
after payment of the ta n incomplete remedy, and does little to re- 
move the hardship occasioned by an incorrect assessment. The payment 
of a large additional tax on income received several years previous and 
which may have, since its receipt, been either wiped out by subsequent 
losses, invested in non-liquid assets, or spent, sometimes forces taxpayers 
into bankruptcy, and often causes great financial hardship and sacrifice. 
These results are not re: | by permitting the taxpayer to sue for the 
recovery of the tax after t payment. He is entitled to an appeal and to 
a determination of his liability for the tax prior to its payment. 

Under the existing law a taxpayer prior to the payment of his tax may 
appeal to the commissio1 who has established the Committee on Appeals 
and Review, to determine these appeals for him. The objections that have 
been raised to this proced ire four: (1) The appeal is from the action 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue but is taken to a committee in and a 
part of the bureau. It rged that such an appeal does not involve a 
review by an impartial outside body, such as the taxpayer is entitled to 
prior to payment of the t 2) In the hearing on the appeal the person 
who is to decide the appea ts both as advocate and judge, since he must 
both protect the interests the government and decide the questions in- 
volved. Such conditions do not insure an impartial determination of the 
case. (3) If the decision on the appeal is in favor of the government, the 
taxpayer has the right to test the correctness of the decision in the courts, 
but if the decision is in 1 r of the taxpayer, the action of the bureau is 
final and the correctness of the decision can never be tested in the courts. 
It is contended that this condition results in the decision of most doubtful 
points in favor of the government 4) The taxpayer is usually forced to 


come to Washington for the hearing on his appeal, an expensive and bur- 


densome procedure. 
Under the provisions of the proposed bill creating a Board of Tax Appeals 
the taxpayer may, prior to the payment of the additional assessment of in- 


come, war-profits, excess-profits or estate taxes, appeal to the Board of Tax 
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Appeals and secure an impartial and disinterested determination of the 
issues involved. In the consideration of the appeal both the government 
and the taxpayer will appear before the board to present their cases, with 
the result that each member of the board will sit solely as judge and not 
as both judge and advocate. The provision allowing the commissioner to 
sue in court for the recovery of any taxes thought by him to be due in ex- 
cess of that decided by the board to be due relieves the board from the 
responsibility of finally passing upon questions involving large amounts, 
and removes the necessity for a decision in favor of the government in order 
to force the issues into court. The divisions of the board will sit locally 
throughout the United States to enable taxpayers to argue their cases 
with as little inconvenience and expense as is practicable. This pro- 
posal meets all the objections that have been raised as to the existing 
system and at the same time provides for a flexible and informal pro- 
cedure which will permit the board to determine expeditiously the cases 
brought before it on appeal. 

As approved, for the first two years the board is to consist of 28 
members, and thereafter of 7 members whose normal term of office 
will be 10 years. Salaries were reduced from $10,000, as proposed 
in the Mellon plan, to $7,500, the same as that for congressmen. As 
indicated above, the bill was amended on the floor of the Senate to 
provide that hearings before the board and its divisions should be 
public, and that the proceedings should be conducted in accordance 
with such rules of evidence and procedure as the board may prescribe. 
Findings of fact and the decision in each case are to be recorded. If 
the amount of tax in controversy exceeds $10,000, the oral testimony 
shall be reduced to writing and made public records. Reports of 
the board are to be published by the Government Printing Office in 
such form and manner as may be best adapted to public use, and sub 
ject to sale as other public documents. In other words, there is a 
thoroughgoing revolution in the matter of publicity of adjudications. 

Representative Mills of New York criticized severely two points 
regarding the Board of Appeals sections. He said that the Senate 
amendment changed an administrative body which sat informally into 
a court of record. It now takes, he said four or five years to decide 
a case; under the new law it will take ten years with all the provisions 
for open hearings, records, and the requirement of three members to 
give adecision. “Instead of improving administrative machinery, you 


have wrecked it.” He said a public hearing was a club to make a 
taxpayer stand an arbitrary assessment; an invasion of privacy un- 
justified by any public good.” 

Besides the major contests discussed above there were numerous 
minor contests, only a few of which can be mentioned here. One of 
special interest relates to 

Earned Income. No opposition, apparently, was made to the prin- 


“Cong. Record, May 26, 1924, pp. 9783-4. 
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ciple of differentiation in favor of “earned” income. The Senate re- 
duced the House limit of $20,000 to $10,000 as the maximum upon 
which any individual | secure the “‘earned-income” tax reduction. 
But the minority meml of the Finance Committee claimed that the 
majority’s proposa ontained a “joker” which favored the rich. 
Senator Smoot denied, this but admitted that because of higher sur- 
tax rates, a man with a large income would get a greater reduction 
than a man with a smaller one, even though both had equal “earned” 
incomes. An amendment from the floor of the Senate was finally 
enacted providing that, in making the differentiation for earned in- 
come, the reduction should be caleulated as if the earned income were 
the only income of the taxpayer. This met the “joker” charge. 
Capital Losses. The Revenue act of 1921 made a distinction be- 
tween ordinary incon ind capital gain (appreciation in the value of 
capital assets) as well as between ordinary losses and capital losses. 
It provided for a maximum tax of 121% per cent upon capital gains 
that otherwise might have been taxed at the upper rates of the sur- 
taxes in cases of receivers of large incomes. Secretary Mellon stated 
that he believed it was sounder taxation policy generally not to recog- 
nize either capital gain or capital loss, but so long as our law does 


recognize these categories he recommended that gains and losses be 
placed upon the same basis by limiting the reduction in taxes due to 
capital losses to 1214 per cent of the loss. The House accepted his 
suggestion; the Finance Committee struck it out, but it was finally 


enacted. The capital gain provision was also changed so that it is 
more just to those of small incomes having capital gains. 

Trusts and Tax Evasion. It has been claimed that one of the most 
flagrant avenues of evasion of the income tax has been through the 
creation of trusts. The new law provides that where a grantor re- 
serves the right to change a trust in favor of himself the income shall 


be taxed to him. If the trustee has the discretion to distribute the 
income of the trust or not, then the beneficiary is taxed if the income 


is distributed, otherwise the trustee pays the tax. 
Most of the other important changes have already been mentioned 


in the preliminary summary or otherwise, and lack of space prevents 
lengthier discussion or even the enumeration of matters of more or 


less importance. 
COMMENTS 


Obviously, opinions relative to the recent revenue legislation which 
can be given herein must be brief and consequently appear dogmatic. 
It must be admitted, too, that in some cases they can hardly be other- 
wise than personal opinions, in view of our inadequate data and ex- 
perience with income and inheritance taxes; in fact, many matters 
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regarding these taxes probably always will occasion substantial differ- 
ences among economists and bitter contests between those more pe- 
cuniarily affected. Furthermore, it is almost impossible to escape 
the charge of bias. There is, however, hope of gradually accumulat- 
ing information and experience that will enable us to narrow the area 
of disputed points. 

Some of the disputed questions about maximum surtax rates are: Do 
they cause declining business prosperity and decreasing yields of gov- 
ernment revenue? Do they force investment funds into tax-exempt 
securities, depriving enterprises of sufficient capital and causing 
municipal extravagance? Are they evaded by the formation and re- 
organization of corporations and the piling up of undistributed sur- 
pluses, also by the formation of trusts? Are present rates threaten- 
ing the destruction of the entire progressive income tax system? Does 
the new law provide remedies? What are proper surtax rates? 

Though exhaustive study might show otherwise, from the sifting of 
the very unsatisfactory data that it has been possible to consider in the 
preparation of this article, it appears that: Surtax yields have de- 
creased, at least up to the depression year of 1921. The Secretary 
did not appear overly anxious to furnish adequate data for later years 
not yet published and what he did furnish was challenged by Senator 
Couzens as being misleading. Examination of this data makes the 
charge seem plausible. No convincing data were submitted proving 
that the high surtax rates cause general business depression. There 
seems to be little correlation between the business cycle and the 
changes in these tax rates. 

High taxes undoubtedly force some funds into tax-exempt securi- 
ties, and, while this is an evil and a growing one which should be 
checked, it has been greatly exaggerated. Fewer tax-exempt securi- 
ties are held by rich individuals and more are held by corporations 
than is generally known; the apparent and actual loss in revenue to 
the government occasioned by such securities is less than commonly 
supposed and really a very small part of the total. The extrava- 
gance thus caused on the part of local government units issuing tax- 
exempt securities has probably been much exaggerated and the im- 
plication by the Secretary and others that business investments are 
productive, whereas expenditures by governments are unproductive 
harks back to an old and common fallacy. 

The formation, organization, and reorganization of corporations 
and of trusts” have undoubtedly been encouraged and availed of to 
escape the high surtaxes as has, also, the accumulation of undistrib- 
uted corporate earnings. Probably more taxes have escaped the 


*“Trusts” in the original sense, not as used when we speak of the present Steel 
or Sugar Trusts. 


; 
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government collecto through these latter methods than through 
the investment in ta pt securities. Much of this evasion has 
been legal or semi-leg n if contrary to the intention of the ma- 
jority of Congress. The surtax maximum is still high enough to make 
evasion seem worth w to many and it appears quite doubtful if the 
provisions of the new law will decrease it greatly. The maximum rate 


would probably have to be cut to zero before stilling the energetic 


ingenuity of some nds searching for holes, and even then the 


mere game of it might continue to lead them on. A practical maxi- 
mum, one that can be almost universally enforced, must be one that not 
only appeals to the payers as somewhere near just, but must also have 
some closer relation to the rates upon corporations in which they can 
invest. To give up annually to the government 73 or 58 or even 3] 
per cent of the upper brackets of one’s income will not in the near 
future appear just to more than a very few except those who are 
not subject to such rates. To square equity with expediency is a 
knotty problem. It is evident that a low flat rate on corporations is 
inconsistent administratively with a high surtax upon individuals, 
whereas graduated rat ipon corporative profits are inconsistent 
with equity as between the “poor widow” and the rich stockholder. 
It probably is not administratively feasible to allot each year to each 
individual stockholde: exact share of profit or loss to add to uw 
come from other sources so that the proper rates of surtax for each 
individual may be det ied. Unless this can be done, equity can- 
not be obtained. But practical finance has to deal with things as they 
are, to make the most equitable compromises that are expedient and, 
as things are, it appears that a flat tax on corporations is less 
equitable, little less difficult to administer and far more conducive 
to evasion of the individual surtax than a graduated tax upon earnings 


such as that proposed by Mr. Jones and approved by the Senate. An 
excess-profits tax would be even more equitable, if feasible, and our 
experience is not conclusive proof that a practical one cannot be 
framed. We abandoned our excess-profits tax only after having gone 
through the most difficult period of acquiring perhaps the larger part 
of the data and experience necessary to administer it. The con- 
demnation of it, as of the government railroad administration, may 
or may not have been justified, but it was about equally unreasoning— 
reasoned—and at the behest of the 
same powerful interests with the use of almost unlimited propaganda. 
But the enforcement of such a tax, as of other measures, depends 
somewhat upon a sympathetic, as well as upon a capable, adminis- 
tration. This would be true even if rates were moderate and designed 
to raise no more revenue in the aggregate than the flat rate now im- 
posed. 
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In passing it may be suggested that the last word has not yet been 
said relative to the incidence and effects of income and inheritance 
taxes. The summary statement that this or that tax can or cannot 
be shifted, even when supported by the reasoning common in economic 
texts, often presents a very partial and short-sighted estimate of the 
actual or possible results. Despite the great amount of reiterated 
fallacy emanating from official and unofficial sources, the enormous 
propaganda of the last few years has contained a few grains of fact 
and suggestion that may justify the theorist in reconsidering some old 
conclusions. 

Another question that might be raised is, what is the use of having 
three normal tax rates, or four, if one counts the 


normal tax rates 
corporation taxes—in addition to a schedule of surtax rates? Why 
not have an equivalent single progressive schedule of rates upc 

individual incomes? Of course, due allowances should still be made 
in determining what is proper taxable net income subject to this 
schedule, and incomes from corporate sources might demand special 
consideration here. When we first adopted the 1913 income tax 
with its stoppage-at-the source feature, somewhat in imitation of the 
British practice, there was some excuse for a normal rate, but we 
have long since abandoned that device and the justification for re- 
taining such a rate—complicated fourfold—does not hold, unless it 
be that we want to follow the characteristic British reason for re- 
taining many things that can be explained or justified now only on 
the ground of custom. 

Though differentiation in favor of “earned” incomes is desirable, 
it would be much more important if exemptions were lower and espe- 
cially if state and local revenues were raised by income taxes. In- 
as much as the large local revenues are secured mainly through prop- 
erty taxes, we already have a large measure of differentiation. Fur- 
thermore, estate and inheritance taxes provide still heavier differen- 
tiation against property, or in favor of “earned” incomes. Our high 
customs duties and excise offset this to some extent. 

The limitation of capital-loss deductions to 1214 per cent on the 
ground that capital losses are thereby treated like capital gains, as 
recommended by Secretary Mellon, may be consistent with his theory 
that our law should not recognize either capital losses or capital gains. 
This is the British practice for the most part. But this theory is 
not consistent with sound acounting practice nor with other features 
of our law. The handling of inventories, depreciation and other losses 
and gains is not in harmony with this theory, nor is the exclusion of 
corporations from the new limitation as to capital-loss deductions. 
Under this new provision an individual may be liable to pay an in- 
come tax although his losses during the taxable year exceed the 


| 
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amount of his income If a person has a net income, the government 
is not supposed to take all of it but only a part; if he sustains a net 
loss the government not make good all or even a part of it; to 
require him to pay ncome tax even in some such cases seems 
inconsistent and inequitable 


The main troubl handling capital gains and losses properly 
is administrative. Often they accumulate over a series of years but 
are realized in one [‘o tax them as of that year means an un- 


due raising or lowering ol 


surtaxes for those affected by the maxi- 


mum rates. To det ne the portion of the appreciation or de- 
preciation each yea occurs, as should be done from an equitable 
and theoretical point of view, is often quite difficult; to wait till the 
loss or gain is actually realized and then reopen returns in order 
properly to distribute it over past years and recalculate the proper 
taxes for each year would be an endless task and break down the ma- 
chinery of administration. The limitation of the tax on individual 
capital gains to 12! nt is a sort of rough and ready guess 
at the average of high and low rates that should properly apply to 
them but consistency does not require that capital-loss deductions shall 


be limited either to 12 cent or to the amount of capital gains. 


Part of this inconsist recognized in the new law where it re- 
moves an old requir hich sometimes resulted in a taxpayer with 


a small ordinary in ind a small capital gain paying an unduly 


high rate on his capital gain. In general it seems that capital gains 
and losses, both individual and corporate, should be treated on the 
basis of sound accounting practice, so far as administratively feasible. 
Part of the criticisms itive to the taxing of “‘unearned increments” 
would also be met 1i nis way 

The maximum rates of the estate taxes are probably not quite so 
objectionable as thi rates upon incomes. But there are several 
important points 1 ldition to the matter of maximum rates that 
seem to have been considered only casually or not at all. Among these 
are: whether rates s! | be based upon entire estates of decedents 
or upon separate sha yf beneficiaries; in the latter case, whether 
degree of relationshi ould affect rates and exemptions ; whether 


such taxes should be gated entirely to the states or, if not, what 
relation should be maintained between federal and state taxes; whether 


the proceeds of such taxes should be used for current expenses or for 
} 


trust funds, capital outlays, debt redemption, or otherwise. To dis- 
cuss these matters here seems impractical, but attention may be 
called to Professor Seligman’s suggestion of federal administration 
with a distribution of all or part of collections to the states. The 
limitation of the use of such taxes for “permanent” rather than for 


current purposes is mo less of a psychological device, but perhaps 
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justifiable withal under certain conditions. The gift tax seems a con- 
sistent corollary of the estate tax. Some evasion will be thus pre- 
vented; much will not. But some distributions in anticipation of 
death or for other reasons are by many considered preferable to dis 
tribution after death. At any rate, in view of the exemptions, most of 
us will not suffer very much directly and immediately, however much 


we may suffer ultimately as a result of these “socialistic” assaults. 

The publicity provisions of the new law should be a distinct im 
provement. The statements of a former secretary relative to the 
hundreds and thousands of per cent profit made by certain coal com- 
panies and other facts or alleged facts that are known and believed 
should be available for investigation by legislators. Of course, such 
privileges open opportunities for great abuse by demagogues but 
under the limitations of the law it seems unlikely that such abuses will 
be so great as those permitted by the lack of publicity. It is more 
likely that business secrets will be divulged in the hearings before the 
Board of Tax Appeals than by members of congressional committees ; 
some injustice may be done, but it is a question of alternative evils. 
On the whole, the amount of publicity provided for, at least as an 
experiment, seems better than the old limitations or, on the other 
hand, than opening all returns fully to the entire public. Experience 
will indicate proper future modifications. 

The establishment of an independent Board of Tax Appeals, sub 
stantially upon the grounds advocated by the Finance Committee and 
given in the body of this article, is in conformity with British practice 
and a distinct step in advance. 

In general the changes in excises are not unreasonable, even though 
one might criticize some individual cases if space were available. 

One of the most questionable and important provisions of the law 
that went practically unchallenged is the rebating of taxes on in- 
dividual incomes received in 1923." The rebate of 25 per cent aggre- 
gates $232,750,000. The obvious and proper use of the Treasury 
surplus is debt reduction. The principal arguments against high in 
come and surtaxes, their flight to tax-exempt securities and their in 
jury to business, do not apply to taxes already provided for and in 
many cases already actually paid. The damage they did, if any, 
was already done. Reserves, plans for extensions, etc., had long since 
been made. These taxes had not been assessed upon those having net 
losses, but represented a contribution from net income. Presumably 

“It is probable that some things have been overlooked but a reading of most 
of the debates and many accounts has revealed only one protest and that a very 
brief one by Representative Howard of Nebraska. (Cong. Record, May 26, 1914, 


p. 9784.) Nowhere else in the great amount of press news and propaganda has 
there been noticed a reference to any objection to this rebating. 
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those paying them t afford to pay. Handing back 25 per cent 


of them is somewhat . man distributing gifts to his friends least 


in need instead of pa g his honest debts. A large part of the sur- 
plus was due to the stoms tariff which brought in nearly twice 
as much revenue as 0 nally estimated. Those paying these heavy 
taxes and increased domestic prices due to them receive no rebate under 
this scheme unless they a ilso income tax payers. 

The interest on t blic debt is nearly a billion dollars a year, 
the largest single it deral expenditures. This amount is greater 
than the total net « nditure for all purposes prior to the war. 
Every dollar of p that is paid reduces taxes, not merely for 
one but for many Maturities and even prices upon the open 
market have been wu illy favorable for debt redemption, more 
favorable than they ha generally been in past decades, and exper- 
ience indicates that t ire likely to become less favorable in the 
future for long-tim turities. Another important consideration is 
that with a changin: system, such as is forecast by the efforts 
that resulted in the ] ng of the acts of 1921 and 1924, the burden 
of paying the debt is being shifted. It is not likely that we shall ever 
get back to the pre-v ystem of raising all federal revenues by con- 
sumption taxes—tariffs and excises—but the changes of the past three 
years in the tariff and revenue laws show a rapid reversal in that 
direction. Despite t ong-time merits and demerits of the different 
kinds of taxes, it se probable that the sooner the war debts are 
paid the sooner the major portion of the burden will be borne by 
those suffering least f1 the war and most able to bear the burden. 

The Secretary is to be commended for protesting against the post- 
ponement of debt | t in order to facilitate further tax re- 
duction. This appa ndicates a reversal since he issued, in 
1922, Treasury bonds ining 30 years and irredeemable under 25 
years—-and at the high interest rate of 414 per cent. That issue 
seems indefensible and to be hoped that such unnecessary terms 


will not be resorted to again. Rather, should maturities be kept 


flexible, interest reas ind surpluses applied to redemption as 


fast as possible. The latter has already been done to a considerable 
extent, for which due credit should be given. 

Political issues of one kind or another and the clashes of different 
interests were unusually prominent during the consideration of this 


revenue measure. The administration had a smaller majority in 
each branch of Congress than when the 1921 act was passed. Be- 
cause of the inclination of the insurgent Republicans and other radi- 
cals to side against the regular Republicans and with the Democrats, 

*’Oommercial and Fir hronicle, Mar. 15, 1924, p. 1221. See also, Mr. 
Mellon’s book, Taxation: 7 People’s Business, p. 30. 
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we had the unusual spectacle of seeing the administration lose its own 
bill and be forced to adopt a measure substantially as dictated by its 
opponents. 

It is not often that the Secretary of the Treasury plans a revenue 
measure in such detail and in advance of the meeting of Congress, 
as was done in this instance. The outstanding preceding case is that 
of Secretary Walker and the tariff measure of 1846. Nor is it often 
that revenue measures have such powerful and organized propaganda 
behind them as the last two revisions have had. 

The bonus bill and the tax bill were under consideration at the same 
time and the fate of each one seemed to hang on the fate of the other. 
Secretary Mellon, supported by the President, administration friends, 
and the press made it apparently plain to all that tax reduction could 
not be had if a bonus bill was passed. The friends of the bonus 
charged Mr. Mellon with leading the opposition to it and in turn Mr. 
Mellon charged them, and the Democrats and insurgents in particular, 
with playing politics. The Senate minority in its report went so 
far as to present the number of individuals in each state who would 
be benefited more by its bill than by the Mellon bill. They stated 
that of a total of 6,662,176 persons making income returns in 1921, 
only 6,109 would receive greater benefits from the Mellon plan as 
compared with 6,656,067 under the Simmons (Democratic) plan. There 
is little doubt that the majority of members in both houses were 
quite mindful of the voters. On the other hand, it was somewhat 
amusing to observe Mr. Mellon and his followers stressing Treasury 
surpluses and prosperity as justifications of tax reduction and in 
alternate moments deploring the destruction of prosperity by the 
surtax and the inability of the country to pay a soldiers’ bonus. 
There appears to be some truth also in the charges that the Treasury 
and administration leaders estimated the amount of the Treasury 
surplus or deficit according to whether they were advocating tax 
reduction or opposing bonus legislation. These estimates for the 
year varied over $1,000,000,000 ; Senator Jones said, from a surplus of 
over $300,000,000 to a deficit of over $822,000,000." 

*Cong. Record, April 24, 1924, p. 7267. According to a Washington dispatch 
(Minneapolis Tribune, July 18, 1924, p. 14), Mr. Gerard Winston, acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, stated before the new Board of Tax Appeals that the estimated 
surplus for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, is $50,000,000. This does not 
take account of a saving of $83,000,000 which the President has asked the depart- 
ments to make from their appropriations and which, if realized, will swell the surplus 
to $133,000,000. This estimate does, however, take into account the large 
reductions made by the Revenue act of 1924 and the large expenditures occasioned 
by the bonus and other bills enacted. 

Perhaps it should be added that Secretary Mellon, when questioned about how 


he arrived at the various estimates put out by the Treasury, stated that he did not 
always report the figures given by the government actuary but sometimes modified 
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Both major parties were maneuvering to get the credit for tax 
reduction for use during the election campaign. If they could not 
get just what they preferred, they seemed willing to endorse almost 
anything else upon which they thought they could make favorable 
claims to the country. Leaders and others denounced some provisions 


which a little later they defended, and both houses passed the Con- 
ference Report, a bill very different from the administration plan, 
with only six representatives and nine senators voting in opposition. 
Even the President approved the bill in spite of all he had said and 
done, but with a vigorous protest and the statement that he would 
“bend all his energie s” to see that the next session of Congress Passes 
a bill “less political and more economic.” 

The President’s suggestion that he will call a conference of state 
and Treasury tax officials before the beginning of the next session 
is a good one. Apparently he has in mind that they should consider 
chiefly state and federal problems and policies with reference to estate 
and inheritance taxes 

But that the President can prevail upon the next session of Con- 
gress to pass the kind of a revenue measure he wants seems doubtful. 


It will have the same membership as the past session. What he can 
do in a still later session is even more problematical; it will depend 
somewhat upon changes in the character of the new Congress and also 
somewhat upon who is president. Present signs do not indicate a 
smaller number of insurgent and radical members of Congress, but 
no one can tell what may happen by November. It is said that if the 


1896 election had been in September instead of November Mr. Byran 
would have been president. But the price of wheat went up and the 
result was different. The price of wheat has been rising recently 
(June). Possibly 1924 will parallel 1896 in some respects. But, 
whether it does or not, the organized tax-reduction campaigns of 
1921 and 1924 appear to presage a succession of similar ones until 
we get nearer to pre-war levels, even if we never reach them. 
Roy G. Buakey. 
University of Minnesota. 


them according to sugges! f other Treasury officials. It might be added, also, 
that these modifications did t always increase their accuracy. 
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THE DELIVERED PRICE PRACTICE IN THE STEEL 
MARKET 


Before the Pittsburgh-plus practice was adopted by the steel mills, 
steel was sold on a Pittsburgh zone-plus system. The country was 
divided into arbitrary freight zones with Pittsburgh as the center; each 
zone had a flat zone-price, identical for all delivery points within that 
zone; this zone-price of steel stepped up like a stairway by an arbi- 
trary differential of two or three dollars according to the distance of 
that zone from Pittsburgh. A consumer of steel at Minneapolis, for 
example, could not purchase steel at the Chicago mills and then pay 
the actual freight from Chicago to his point of delivery, but could only 
purchase his Chicago steel at a delivered price set for the zone to which 
it was shipped, and that delivered price was the Pittsburgh price plus 
the stairway freight to the zone of delivery. 

A large consumer of steel at Minneapolis proceeded to break the 
zone system. He bought a heavy consignment of steel to be delivered 
at a station in the Wisconsin zone at $1.00 per ton less than the de- 
livered price in the Minnesota zone. This point of delivery in the 
Wisconsin zone had but one railway and that railway went through 
to Minneapolis. The freight rate, however, on that railway was the 
same to Minneapolis as it was to the Wisconsin way station. This 
Minneapolis consumer then made an arrangement with the railway 
company that the steel should not be laid off at the Wisconsin station 
but should be carried through to Minneapolis. In this way he got the 
Wisconsin zone-price of steel instead of the Minnesota zone price and 
saved something like $5,000 on a single consignment of steel. The steel 
company found out about it, and put Wisconsin in the Minnesota zone. 
Then he repeated the trick at another similar point on the Michigan 
peninsula and saved another $5,000. Then the steel company sent a 
man to find out what might be the great manufacturing industries 
which this enterprising Minneapolis consumer was setting up in the 
Michigan peninsula. He discovered a couple of way stations and 
found that it was not a great expansion of Minneapolis over into 
Wisconsin and Michigan, but was merely a hole in the zone system of 
pricing steel. 

So the steel companies proceeded to adjust themselves to that hole. 
They could not change the freight-rate schedules of the railways, 
so they fitted their delivery prices of steel to the freight rates. 
This is the Pittsburgh-plus practice. The zone system was abandoned 
and the delivered price of steel was computed at the Pittsburgh price 
plus the exact freight, instead of the average zone freight from 
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Pittsburgh to poi lelivery. Now a purchaser of steel located 
at Minneapolis, Milw , or elsewhere, while the Pittsburgh-plus 
practice is in vogue, ot go to Chicago or Duluth and obtain legal 
control of steel ther | then ship it to any place that he pleases, 
but he can buy that ¢ so or Duluth steel only at a price which 
includes the freight fr: Pittsburgh to the point where the purchaser’s 
factory is actually ted. There is no hole left in the system. 
Each buyer of steel is it up in his own little coop where his fac- 
tory is located, since he does not get absolute title and full control 
of the steel until it is delivered at his factory. The steel companies 
sell the steel to him but they do not sell it at their mills. In addition 
to manufacturing and ng steel they also buy and sell freight and 
they require him to buy that freight from them instead of buying it 
from the railway companies 

When the Pittsburgh-plus practice was attacked before the Federal 
Trade Commission by the Western Consumers of Rolled Steel Prod- 
ucts, on the ground t! t was discriminatory and suppressed com- 
petition, the Steel Corporation set up the defense that the alleged 
discriminations were not really discriminatory at all, but were the 
natural result of the great law of supply and demand. Their answer 


to the complaint asserted that when they changed to the Pittsburgh- 
plus practice they were obeying the law of supply and demand, a law 


which they had beer ting when they practiced the former zone 
system. The issue in the case, then, turns on the question: How does 
the law of demand and supply actually operate in a free and equal 
market, and does the Pittsburgh-plus practice conform to or inter- 
fere with the free operation of supply and demand? 

There are certain other facts regarding the steel market which 
should be stated in order to appreciate the Pittsburgh-plus practice. 
Within the past thirty years rolled steel has become almost as im- 
portant as railways. Every sky-scraper, every factory building is a 
rolled-steel product Every automobile, every farm implement, every 
railway, every bridg made of rolled steel. The consumers of 
rolled steel include almost the entire list of machinery manufacturers 
and building and bridg rectors. It is the age of steel, and a war 
is won or lost by the steel mills. In this tremendous industry two 
things have been found to be quite necessary, or, at least, highly 


useful, namely, standardization of products and stabilization of prices. 

Rolled steel products have been remarkably standardized and these 
standards are perfectly known in the trade, including chemical con- 
tent, shapes, sizes, weights and extras. When you order rolled steel, 
it is about as simple and accurate a process as ordering postage 


stamps. And you can order exactly the same specified product from 
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any mill in the country that is equipped to produce it. Hence there 
is practically no competition as to the physical qualities of rolled 
steel. Every producer of steel knows, through the standardized speci 
fications, exactly what it is that his competitor is selling, and he can- 
not pull a customer away from his competitor by offering a better 
quality. The only competition is in the price, the speed of delivery 
and the arts of salesmanship. 

In the second place, the manufacture of steel is concentrated in a 
few large mills, each specialized to a certain kind of product, and 
many of these formerly competing mills are owned by one company, 
the United States Steel Corporation, producing 40 to 80 per cent of 
the various kinds of products and owning plants strategically placed at 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Duluth and Birmingham. This concentration 
of ownership came about twenty-five years ago, following the de- 
structive and cut-throat competition of the former era when Andrew 
Carnegie dominated steel. That had been a period of violent and ex- 
treme fluctuations in price, and of ruthless destruction or absorption 
of the weak competitors by Carnegie, alternating with short periods 
of illegal pools, combines or other price-fixing agreements. But the 
Steel Corporation has followed a different policy. Its great contri- 
bution may be summarized in the word—stabilization. Not that it has 
accomplished actual stabilization of prices, but it has resisted violent 
fluctuations, and has protected its customers against the losses for- 
merly occasioned by unexpected boosts or unexpected slumps in prices. 
For this reason the policy of the Steel Corporation has been highly 
appreciated by the consumers of rolled-steel products as well as by 
the smaller competitors of the corporation. It has not attempted to 
drive the latter out of business provided they did not attempt to cut 
prices, but were content to limit themselves, in pulling customers away 
from the Steel Corporation, to the allurements of salesmanship and 
prompt delivery at higher prices. Whenever they started to cut 
prices, which they sometimes did in hard times, a gentle growl from 
Judge Gary, chairman of the Steel Corporation, uttered in the pres- 
ence of newspaper reporters and published in the daily press and 
trade papers, served quickly to bring the price-cutters back to the 
announced prices of the Steel Corporation. It was this so-called live- 
and-let-live policy of the Steel Corporation, in contrast to the kill- 
and-eat policy of Carnegie, that saved the company from dissolution 
at the hands of the Supreme Court in the year 1919, when the govern- 
ment had attacked it as a conspiracy under the Sherman Anti-trust 
act. The Steel Corporation, it was held by the court, does not 
violate the anti-trust laws when it merely announces publicly the prices 


*U. S. v. U. S. Steel Corp., 40 Sup. Ct. Rep. (1920) 
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it will charge for rolled steel, even though the announcement contains 
a well-understood int f what the company will do to compet 
itors if they cut the p: too much. 

The result is that, through standardization of products and stabili- 
zation of prices, all steel producers charge the same prices at the 
same dates (allowing for a little lag when prices are moving up or 
moving down) and they restrain their competitive zeal to the arts of 
salesmanship and prompt delivery. Price competition has practi- 


cally disappeared, and this disappearance is held by the court not 
to be a violation of the anti-trust laws, since the salesmen continue to 
compete for business 

It will be seen at once that the Pittsburgh-plus practice fits in 
admirably with the standardization and stabilization practices. When 
the Steel Corporation announces publicly its price at Pittsburgh, every 
competitor and every purchaser, when the practice is in force, knows 
at once what its delivered price will be at every point of consumption 
in the United States. This knowledge is facilitated by a freight- 
rate book, published by one of the subsidiary companies of the cor- 
poration, giving the actual freight rates from Pittsburgh to all con- 
suming points in the United States. If the company announces 
$40.00 per ton at Pittsburgh, for example, everybody in the steel 
trade knows at once that the delivered price at Chicago is $47.60; at 


Milwaukee is $48.30; at Minneapolis is $53.20; at Indianapolis is 
$46.90; and so on, no matter whether the steel is actually manufac- 
tured at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Duluth or Sparrows Point.” Hence 


standardization of product, stabilization of prices, and a single basing 
point at Pittsburgh are the most simple and perfect combination of 
trade practices ever yet devised by competitors for getting by the 
Supreme Court and maintaining uniform prices throughout the United 
States without violating the Sherman anti-trust law. This is uni- 
formity by publicity and due regard for consequences, instead of the 
old-fashioned uniformity by secrecy and conspiracy. 

It is also a perfect combination of trade practices for keeping the 


immediate consumers of rolled steel satisfied. Standardization of 
products and stabilization of prices are two things which the pur- 
chasers of steel want in order to shift the price of steel over to the 


ultimate consumers, the general public, which buys from them the 
machinery, farm implements, automobiles, sky-scrapers, bridges, and 
the thousand articles ultimately made of rolled steel. If the prices 
of steel are uniform at the same time, and if they are stabilized 
for a period of time, and if this uniformity and stabilization are well 
known to all immediate consumers of rolled steel, then all of them can 
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know exactly what their competitors are paying for steel and can 

guess pretty closely the lowest price which those competitors will 

charge the general public for the ultimate fabrication and manufacture 

of products out of steel. Hence uniformity of prices through stan- 

dardization, stabilization and publicity gets by the Supreme Court, 

satisfies the immediate consumers, and soaks the ultimate consumers. 

And yet there is a big and curious element of secrecy about the 

Pittsburgh-plus practice. This will be discovered by noticing the 

circumstances which revealed the secret to the western consumers of 

rolled steel. The Pittsburgh-plus practice had been generally in 

vogue for practically the entire period after the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation in 1901. Yet no material com- 

plaint was ever heard, though there was an expectation in certain 
quarters that the practice would disappear in 1908 when the Steel 

Corporation was completing its huge modern plant at Gary, Indiana, 
in the Chicago district. The practice, however, did not disappear, 
and everybody continued to be satisfied with the stabilization policy. 
Then it happened, during the war, that the War Industries Board 
ordered the practice to be discontinued and Chicago was made a basing 
point for the steel actually manufactured at Chicago. This brought 
the price at Chicago down to the same level as the price at Pittsburgh. 
But, after nine months, the War Industries Board, for some reason, 
ordered the Pittsburgh-plus practice to be restored. This was the 
first revelation of the secret. The second came when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized freight rates to be almost doubled 
in 1920 above the level of 1914. This approximate doubling of freight 
rates, of course, made the discrepancy between the Pittsburgh base 
price and the delivered price substantially twice as great as before, 
and placed the western manufacturers and fabricators at practically 
double the former disadvantage in competition with Pittsburgh manu- 
facturers and fabricators. This was the second revelation of the 
secret, and the immediate consumers of steel learned their lesson in 
the school of experience, instead of the school of economic theory. They 
did not think it out as academic economists do—they felt it actually 
hit them in the pocketbook. And so they proceeded at once to organize 
the Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers for Opposing the 
Practice of Pittsburgh-Plus and brought their complaint before the 
Federal Trade Commission. After the suit was commenced the steel 
companies voluntarily abandoned, in part, the practice for the Chi- 
cago mills and placed the price of some of the Chicago-made steel on 
a Chicago base plus freight from Chicago. Then, this association of 
immediate consumers, having obtained in part what it wanted, the gen- 
eral public, through the legislatures of the four states, Illinois, Wis- 
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consin, Minnesota and Iowa, ik up the case, and now thirty-two 
states through their leg es, governors, or attorneys general, are 
united in an Association of Ultimate Consumers opposed to Pittsburgh- 
plus. 

What, then, is this ncealed discrimination which the consumers 
of steel did not discover until the government, through the War Indus- 
tries Board and the Int ta Commerce Commission, abolished it 
and then restored it, and t doubled it? 

If all the steel, or the great | of the steel, were actually made 


in Pittsburgh and actua shipped from Pittsburgh, as was per- 


haps the case 20 and 30 igo, then the buyers at points remote 


from Pittsburgh could no just complaint on the ground of dis- 
crimination if they wer | to pay 20 to 40 per cent more 
for steel delivered at t cation than the buyers who took de- 
livery at Pittsburgh. In fact, like many discriminations in other 
fields, this one may be d to have grown up almost naturally, and 
can be explained on hist: il grounds But for the past 10 to 15 
years Chicago, Duluth and Birmingham have become large producers 
of steel, at even lower co f manufacture than the costs at Pitts- 
burgh. Using the figures given out by Judge Gary at Duluth in 1918, 
a computation shows that ve place the average operating cost at 
Pittsburgh at a figure represented by 100, then the cost of manu- 
facturing steel at Dulut 113, at Chicago was 80, at Birmingham 
was 81. But the delivered } it Duluth (on a basis of $40.00 at 
Pittsburgh ) would be 1 p ted by 133 instead of 113, at Chicago 
by 119 instead of 80, a t Birmingham by 112 instead of 81.’ 

Why should not the buyers of steel at these various localities have 
been able to buy at even less than the Pittsburgh base price, when 
the steel was actually ma it Chicago or Birmingham, or at con- 
siderably less than the del ed price when actually made at Duluth? 
And furthermore, why could not the buyer at Milwaukee or Minne- 
apolis or St. Louis have bought the steel at the Chicago or Birmingham 
or Duluth price, and then have paid only the actual freight from these 
points, much less than t omputed freight from Pittsburgh? The 
curious fact impressed itself upon the consumers that steel actually 


made at Chicago was sold as though it were made at Pittsburgh, and 
then the freight that was added was not the actual freight from 


Chicago but the imaginary freight from Pittsburgh. The Milwaukee 
purchaser, for example, bought actual steel actually made at Chicago 


and carried on actual freight trains from Chicago to Milwaukee, but 
he seemed to be paying a price for fictitious steel made at fictitious 


‘Subsequent figures furnished by Judge Gary did not show the differences to be 
as extreme as these. 
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Pittsburgh mills and carried on fictitous freight trains from Pitts- 
burgh to Milwaukee. It was this seeming discrepancy between the 
actual cost and the fictitious cost of both steel and freight that the 
consumers pointed out and made the ground of their complaint of dis- 
crimination before the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Steel Corporation made its answer to the charge of discrim- 
ination by asserting that Pittsburgh was the point of surplus pro- 
duction of steel, whereas Chicago and other points did not produce 
enough to satisfy their local demands; therefore, the Pittsburgh price 
plus freight was the natural price determined by supply and demand. 
They also contended that each point of delivery, and not the point of 
production, is a separate market for steel; that all producers of steel 
compete equally and freely at each of those delivery points; that the 
Steel Corporation charges the prices thus determined by the free 
competition of steel producers at those delivery points, and therefore 
the resulting discriminations in price were not really discriminations 
in the eye of the law, because they were justified by the higher law 
of supply and demand to which the steel company was compelled to 
submit in meeting competition. 

In reply to this defense, the economists who appeared as witnesses 
on behalf of the four states,’ set up what they contended was the true 
definition of a free and equal market. They contended that even 
though the producers of steel might be competing with each other at 
the points of delivery, yet this delivered price practice prevented the 
consumers of steel from competing with each other at the points of 
manufacture; and that it was this inability of consumers to compete 
with other consumers at the points of manufacture that was the source 
of the discriminations. 

The facts on which they based their analysis of the Pittsburgh- 
plus market for steel may be illustrated as follows: If the Pittsburgh 
mills are selling steel at $40 per ton and the freight from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago is $7.60 per ton (figures for 1920), then the Chicago mills 
are selling their own steel in the Chicago district at $47.60 per ton. 
But at a point, for example, halfway freightwise between Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, the Pittsburgh mills are selling steel delivered at $43.80 
per ton, and the Chicago mills, if they also sell at that halfway 
point, must meet the Pittsburgh-plus price, $43.80. The Chicago 
mills, therefore, must cut their Chicago price double the freight rate 
to that halfway point. They must sell at a delivered price, $43.80 
instead of the $47.60 delivered at Chicago, and must pay the actual 

‘Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton University; W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard University; 


and John R. Commons, of Wisconsin University. Cf. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics (May, 1924), “The Economic Law of Market Areas, by F. A. Fetter.” 
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freight’ from Chicago to the point of delivery, another deduction of 
$3.80. The result is that while the Chicago mills receive for steel 
alone, excluding the freight, $47.60 when they deliver to Chicago con- 
sumers, they receive only $40.00 for the same steel, excluding freight, 
when they sell to consumers halfway to Pittsburgh. The same steel, 
made at the same mill and sold on the same day, is sold at $47.60 to 


Chicago consumers and at $40.00 to customers halfway towards Pitts- 
burgh. 

This kind of discrimination exists at all delivery points where the 
Chicago price (which is the Pittsburgh price plus the freight from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago) plus the actual freight from Chicago, is 
greater than the Pittsburgh price plus the through freight from 


Pittsburgh to the same delivery point. And, owing to the peculiar 
layout of the freight schedules of the country, these points of cut 
prices for Chicago-made steel extend even west of Chicago. At Daven- 


port, Iowa, for example, the freight from Pittsburgh is $9.50, and 
the freight from Chicago is $3.40, so that, when the Chicago mills are 
selling to Chicago purchasers at $47.60 (the Pittsburgh-plus price at 
Chicago) they are seiling the same steel to Davenport at $49.50 and 
are then deducting the actual freight from Chicago to Davenport, 
leaving them only $46.10 for the steel alone when delivered at Daven- 
port as against $47.60 when delivered in Chicago.’ This comes about 
through the fact that the through rate from Pittsburgh to Daven- 
port is less than the sum of the two local rates from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago and from Chicago to Davenport, and that Chicago must 
meet the Pittsburgh price delivered at Davenport. In a few cases, 
as for example, Madison, Wisconsin and a certain Rocky Mountain 
territory, it happens that the through rate from Pittsburgh is exactly 
equal to the sum of the two local rates from Pittsburgh to Chicago, 
and from Chicago to Madison or the Rocky Mountains. In such cases 
there is no discrimination at Chicago because the Chicago mills are 
charging the Madison consumer exactly the same price for steel alone 
at Chicago, as they charge the Chicago consumer at Chicago. On the 
whole, however, these points for which the Chicago mills, after de- 
ducting freight, receive the same price as at Chicago are few in num- 
ber, and it is probably true that the Chicago mills receive their high- 
est price for steel on about one third of their sales and that they cut 
their price on two thirds of their sales. 

In contrast with these illustrative facts, the economic analysis 
of a free and equal market consists of two main points. First, as to 
the commodity itself which is bought and sold. A true market for 
steel is a market where nothing but steel is bought and sold, just as a 


*Figures are for the year 1920 
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market for wheat is one where only wheat is bought and sold. But 
if the different buyers of wheat, for example, are compelled, by a trade 
practice or otherwise, to buy variable amounts of oats or butter or 
any other commodity in order to get title to the wheat, then that prac- 
tice violates the first essential of an equal market, namely, a standard- 
ized and uniform product. So, if the buyers of steel are compelled, 
by a trade practice, to buy, at the same time, variable amounts of 
another commodity, freight, then that is not a true market for steel- 
it is a market for steel plus variable quantities of freight. Although 
rolled-steel products, as already mentioned, have been highly standard- 
ized for the convenience of trade, yet the buyers of steel are not per- 
mitted to buy that uniform standardized steel. They must buy vari- 
able amounts of freight at the same time. A true market for steel is 
one where steel alone is sold and not bundled up and sold with vari- 
able amounts of something else. 

Second, along with this definition of a standardized product is the 
accessibility of both buyers and sellers to that market. A truly free 
and equal market is one where all buyers and all sellers come to- 
gether at the same time and place, and where all of them have ade- 
quate knowledge promptly of the prices that competing buyers and 
sellers are paying and receiving. If such a market is provided, then 
no buyer will be compelled to pay a higher price, at that time, than 
other competing buyers on that market, and no seller will be com- 
pelled to accept a lower price than other competing sellers on that 
market. This is the so-called principle of indifference in economic 
theory which simply means that, if a buyer is entirely free to change his 
purchases from one seller to another, he will promptly change from 
a high-price seller to the best low-price seller; and if a seller is en- 
tirely free to change his customers to whom he sells, he will promptly 
change from a low-price customer to the best high-price customer. 
This is always the case on a truly free and equal competitive market, 
and the result of it is that there are no discriminations in prices. 
Everybody pays or receives the same price at the same time for the 
same commodity. No buyer is held off in a corner by himself and 
charged a higher price than other buyers are charged, and no seller 
receives a lower price than other sellers are receiving at the same time 
and place. 

This truly free and equal market does actually exist in many 
places, as, for example, on the stock exchange or the produce ex- 
change, where all sellers and buyers are actually present in person 
or through their brokers. But it exists only to the extent that a code 
of rules and regulations has been adopted and is enforced, designed 
to prevent unfair practices and to exclude persons who violate the 
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rules. When an unfair uctice is discovered on the stock exchange 
or produce exchange, a new rule is adopted in order to stop it. This 
new rule is adopted on those exchanges by the joint action of both the 
buyers and the sellers, in order to be fair to each. The same is 
usually true of other markets, and hence, over a period of years, every 
free and equal market is built up by means of rules and regulations 
jointly adopted from time to time in order to prevent the discrimina- 
tions, unfair competitio: infair practices which had _ previously 
crept in. 

Not every market can be made as free and equal as the stock ex- 


change or the produce exchange, but every market can be brought 
towards that ideal by exactly the same method of new rules and regu- 
lations designed to prevent as much of the unfair trade practices as 
may have been found to be injurious to business or oppressive to the 
public. If the situation is such that the buyers and sellers cannot 
get together and adopt these rules jointly, then the government must 
step in. And it was exactly for this reason and for this purpose that 
the Federal Trade Commission was created with power to investigate 
and ascertain unfair practices and discriminations, injurious to the 
public, and then to order the parties to “cease and desist.” 

In this particular case of Pittsburgh-plus, it is seen that the buyers 


are prevented by the delivered-price system from competing with each 


other at the points where steel is produced, and hence many of them 


who buy from steel mills other tl} an those located at Pittsburgh are 
paying higher prices than their competitors in other localities who 
buy from the same mills. There are no discriminations whatever in 


the price of steel that is actually made in Pittsburgh and shipped 
from Pittsburgh. Everybody, no matter where he uses the steel, pays 
a uniform price for a standardized product at the mill base in Pitts- 
burgh and then pays the actual freight from Pittsburgh to the point 
of delivery. There is no unfair practice and no discrimination at 
Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh market for steel actually produced in 
the Pittsburgh district and sold at the Pittsburgh price at Pittsburgh, 
plus the actual freight from Pittsburgh, is as near the economic and 
legal idea of a free and equal market as is probably possible in any 
manufacturing industry 

Whether there is or is not a monopoly at Pittsburgh makes no differ- 
ence, as far as this case is concerned. Even if it could be shown that 
there is a monopoly of the mills located at Pittsburgh, yet that monop- 
oly certainly does not practice discrimination between its customers. 
It charges them all the same price at the same time. But this case 
of Pittsburgh-plus is not grounded on the allegation of a monopoly, 
but on the allegation of a discrimination. It is not a suit brought un- 
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der the Sherman Anti-trust act, like the former dissolution suit in which 
a conspiracy was alleged, but a suit brought under those clauses of 
the Clayton act and the Federal Trade Commission act which prohibit 
unfair methods of competition and prohibit discriminations that tend 
towards monopoly or suppression of competition. And these alleged 
discriminations are not practiced by the Pittsburgh mills. They are 
practiced by the Chicago mills and the Duluth mills and by all mills 
away from Pittsburgh, both of the Steel Corporation and the inde- 
pendents, that follow the Pittsburgh-plus delivered-price system. 

The question then is, why cannot the customers of the steel mills 
themselves break down this Pittsburgh-plus system of discrimination, 
as they broke down the former Pittsburgh zone-plus system? The 
answer is that the contracts for sale of steel are so drawn that the 
price of steel is always a delivered price, and the buyers of steel have 
no option of buying steel at the point where the steel mill delivers it 
to the railroad, but are always compelled to buy it at the point where 
the railroad delivers it to the customer. 

There are two ways, conceivably, in which the consumer might 
break down the system; one is by collective action, the other is by 
competitive, individual action. 

The Steel Corporation voluntarily abandoned the Pittsburgh-plus 
system for Birmingham in 1908 on account of the collective protest 
of the southern consumers of steel, and the Birmingham mills were then 
placed on a Birmingham base price instead of a Pittsburgh base price. 
Likewise, in 1922, after this suit had been started before the Federal 
Trade Commission by the collective action of the consumers, the steel 
companies placed the Chicago mills on a Chicago base price, for a 
large part of their products. But this voluntary collective pressure 
has two defects. The steel companies retain the delivered-price system, 
whether it be on a Birmingham base, or a Chicago base, or a Pittsburgh 
base, and there is no assurance that they may not return to the 
Pittsburgh base, as they previously had done on three or four occa- 
sions after temporarily abandoning it. 

The other method of breaking it down would be to follow the indi- 
vidual competitive method by which the zone system was broken down. 
Suppose the Federal Trade Commission should order the delivered- 
price system to be abandoned, and the steel mills were thereby re- 
quired actually to sell the steel at the mills and to give title to it or 
full legal control of it, at the mills, not including any freight, other 
than switching charges, in their prices. The steel companies would 
then pay only the switching charges and the buyers of steel in all the 
western consuming points would then own the steel, or have full legal 
control of it, as soon as it was delivered to the distributing railways. 
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The steel companies in Chicago, if they then attempted to maintain the 
same Pittsburgh-plus practice with the same discriminatory prices for 
steel, would have to make a different price, at Chicago, for different 
customers, depending on the destination to which the customer wished 
to ship his steel. A Chicago customer or a Madison customer would 
be quoted, say, $47.60 for steel at Chicago. A customer halfway to 
Pittsburgh would be quoted $40.00 for steel at Chicago. It would be 
a simple trick, then, for a Chicago customer to purchase steel, saying 


that he wished to use it at some other point, say a point halfway to 
Pittsburgh, for which the Chicago mills sold at $40. Then the 
Chicago purchaser, having obtained absolute title to or legal control 


~ 


of, the steel at Chicago, and being bound by no contract to use it in 


any particular locality, could change his mind and keep the steel at 
Chicago. All of the Chicago purchasers, and in fact all purchasers, 
no matter where located, would be compelled by competition among 
themselves to adopt a similar trick, and the Chicago mills would im- 


to adopt substantially a uniform mill base 


mediately be compelle: 
price at Chicago for all purchasers of steel. 

It is a situation something like this that enabled the railway com- 
panies to prevent the Pittsburgh-plus practice from even being started 
in the case of steel rails and in the case of all steel required for repair- 


ing cars and engines. The price for steel rails has, for over 20 years, 
been a mill base price, at all steel mills, and not a delivered price, but it 
is exactly the same at Pittsburgh, Chicago or Birmingham. Why should 
the railway companies have been able to break down the Pittsburgh- 
plus practice when manufacturing companies were not able to break it 
down? The answer is, simply because the railway companies can take 
delivery of steel at any mill and pay their own freight. They are 
themselves in the freight business and can prevent the steel companies 


from going into that business. The Pennsylvania Company could 
not be compelled to pay $47.60 for rails at Chicago if they could buy 
the same rails at $40 at Pittsburgh, as the railway company can take 


delivery at Chicago or at Pittsburgh. It would therefore throw all of 
its purchases to the low-price mills at Pittsburgh, and the high-price 


mills at Chicago could make no sales 


But manufacturing companies, under a delivered-price system, can 
not take delivery at any steel mill—they can take delivery only where 
their plants are located, since they do not have branch plants and do 
not own railways. Hence the manufacturing companies are cooped 
up, each in its own little locality of delivery, but the railway companies 
have an option of taking delivery at any mill from Maryland to Colo- 
rado. The market for steel rails is a free and equal market, in the 
sense that there are no discriminations, because all of the buyers and 
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all of the sellers of steel rails are on the same market at the same time, 
regardless of locality. The market for other forms of steel is not 
free and equal, because the buyers cannot come together at the steel 
mills and there compete with each other, but are kept at a distance by 
the delivered-price system. 

Hence the contention of the steel company, in its defense, that each 
locality of delivery is a separate market for steel, and that the steel 
producers compete with each other in those several markets is not a 
proper notion of a free and equal market. The steel companies may 
perhaps compete with each other, in the several localities of delivery, 
by the arts of salesmanship and the allurements of prompt delivery, 
or even by cutting prices, but the consumers of steel cannot compete 
with each other so that all of them will get the same price for steel 
alone, at the same time, unless they can go to the steel mills and buy 
at the mills. It is this inability of the steel consumers to compete with 
each other at the mills which is the secret of the discrimination that 
flows from the Pittsburgh-plus practice. 

The rather simple remedy is merely to prohibit the delivered-price 
system; then the buyers of steel are smart enough to break down the 
discriminations in so far as they believe that those discriminations 
place them at a disadvantage in their competition with each other. 

The other defense of the steel company, namely, that Pittsburgh 
is the point of surplus production, whereas Chicago and elsewhere are 
points of deficit production, such that the price of steel in the 
other places must be high enough to enable Pittsburgh mills to sell 
and pay the freight, turns also on the notion of a free and equal 
market. The tendency in such a market is for the price paid by all 
customers to come down to the level of the price paid by the most 
favored customers. If the price is kept high in the home market and 
is lowered only in the foreign or distant market, then this practice 
is that which is known as “dumping.” And the practice of dumping 
indicates a surplus and not a deficit. The Pittsburgh mills do not 
practice dumping, under the Pittsburgh-plus practice, but the Chicago 
mills do practice it for all of their sales outside the localities of 
highest net return at the mills. The freight system furnishes a kind 
of protective tariff, and, like the protective tariff, enables the local 
producers to maintain high prices at home and dump their sur- 
plus at lower prices in other localities. Instead of Pittsburgh being 
the point of surplus production and Chicago the point of deficit pro- 
duction, the dumping practice of the Chicago mills indicates ipso 
facto a surplus at the Chicago mills which is dumped at lower prices 
in other localities. 

And this is what the community of ultimate consumers expects and 
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is entitled to have from a f: and equal competitive system of making 
prices without discriminations and without dumping. If competition 
is free and equal, then each increase of supply, made possible by low 
costs of production, will bring the prices paid by all purchasers 


down nearer and nearer towards that low cost of production. If the 
Chicago costs of production, as stated by Judge Gary in 1918, are 
20 per cent less than the Pittsburgh costs, and if, instead of keep- 


ing up the Chicago price and dumping the resulting Chicago surplus 
at lower prices elsewhere, they reduced the high prices at Chicago 
or Madison to the level of the lower prices when delivered at other 
points, then we should have the natural result of a free and equal 
market. It is the discriminations of the Pittsburgh-plus practice, 
and its dumping of a surplus, both of them concealed by the delivered- 
price system, that prevents the western immediate consumers of steel 
from competing with each other and thus prevents the western ultimate 
consumers from getting the advantages of the low costs of production 
of the western steel mills. A free and equal market is an immediate 
advantage to the immediate consumers and an ultimate advantage 


to the ultimate consumers 

This Pittsburgh-plus practice reveals quite clearly what it is that 
constitutes a modern market, in contrast with those primitive markets 
which furnished the basis of facts for the classical and Austrian econ- 
omists. Henry Dunning McLeod was the first economist to maintain 
that, on a market, it is not physical commodities but legal rights that 
are bought and sold. He described thereby the great modern markets 
in contrast to the early commodity markets. In a primitive market 
the producers or merchants actually bring their commodities to the 
market, and there occurs then a double transfer—a physical trans- 
fer of a commodity and a legal transfer of ownership of that com- 
modity. ‘This kind of market survives in municipal market places 
and in retail business. On such markets, when the seller hands over 
the physical goods to the buyer, the legal control of the goods is 
automatically transferred by operation of law. 

But in a modern wholesale market the physical goods are not 
actually brought to the market place, but only the title, or, at 
least, only the legal control of the goods, is transferred from seller 
to buyer. The physical designation of the goods is made accurate by 
the three stipulations of a standardized product, a specified place 
of delivery and a specified time of delivery. Then the physical con- 
trol of the goods goes along in the hands of the agents, laborers, rail- 
way employees and so on, who actually handle the goods, but these 
agencies are operating under stipulations agreed upon by those whose 
behavior in law is deemed to determine the legal control of the goods. 
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Since it is the law, therefore, that determines the legal control of 
goods, the law has at all times taken into account, more or less, any in- 
justice, discriminations, or oppressions which occur when this legal con- 
trol is transferred under the authorization of the law. And this deter- 
mination by law might be extended to cover the place of delivery of 
title or legal control, just as much as it has already been extended 
to cover many other practices involved in the legal, as opposed to 
the physical, transfer of commodities. It is upon this presumption 
that the plaintiffs in this case ask for an order from the Federal Trade 
Commission, designating the place where legal control of steel is trans- 
ferred from steel producers to steel consumers. 

Joun R. Commons. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Nore:—The papers of July 23, 1924, announce the findings and opinion of the 
Federal Trade Commission, ordering the discontinuance of the Pittsburgh-plus 
system by a vote of four to one of the commission. The dissenting commissioner is 
reported as saying: “If the economists are right, the requirements of the situation 
should be met only by legislative recognition of the necessity for more exact state- 


ment of the scientific relation between business and economics and a declaration of 
that relation in the form of a law of general application.” 
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PROBLEMS IN THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


A recent investigatio1 radio industry, in which a considerabl 


amount of data has bled, seems to indicate that at present 


the interests concerned are engaged in buying up patents and en 
tering into exclusive ntracts for the manufacture and use of ap- 
paratus and generally olidating their position, without direct re- 
sort to manifestly unfa eans of competition or exorbitant exactions ; 
although it is stated that the vacuum tube, upon which the practical 
operation of radio apparatus depends, is not separately sold or leased 
and is not permitted to be made except by two concerns that control 
the manufacture and d on. Whether this situation develops 
into a monopoly, ineffectua regulated by an elaborate system of 
jurisprudence, or, as | mmon property of mankind, affords only 
competitive returns t t pital and labor employed, depends upon 
the recognition of th ple that electro-magnetism is a natural 
resource not properly ect to uncontrolled private exploitation. 

Writing on “Air as Raw Material,” in The Annals of the American 
Academy for March, 1924, Walter S. Rogers, American adviser to th 
Peace Conference in Pa id that one of the serious problems in 
dealing with the subject of international electrical communications 
was the question who owns the right to use space for communication 
purposes. Delegates from the five powers that participated in a 
conference held at Washington in the autumn of 1920 worked on the 
theory that the gover its together held the ultimate right and 
should therefore allocate the various wave lengths for particular pur 
poses and as between the! ves. He said: 

The leading private radio interests throughout the world opposed this 
conception. There is no question that certain private radio companies 
believe that by something analogous to what we call ‘squatters’ rights” 
they can secure an actual out-and-out ownership of the right to use wave 


lengths, and they do not want to get the right to use wave lengths through 
a license from any government or as a result of any international agreement. 


They want to hold completely the right to the use of wave lengths which 
they employ in their services. In a certain sense the development of radio 
has opened up a new domain comparable to the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown continent. No one can foresee with certitude the possible devel 
opment of the transmission of energy through space. Really great stakes 
are being gambled for. And private interests are trying to obtain control 


of wave lengths and establish private property claims to them precisely 


as though a new continent were opened up to them and they were securing 
great tracts of land in outright ownership. 


Of course air has nothing to do with the matter, whether as raw 
material or otherwise. Nothing is property unless it can be reduced 
to possession and exclusively oc¢ upied and held. The newspapers of 
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Washington, D. C., called attention, some few years ago, to the pur 
chase of the space overlying a lot of ground by the owner of a tall 
building adjoining, in order to secure the right to the perpetual use 
of whatever light and air might fill that space. Air drifts in and out 
with every zephyr, and light passes through at the rate of 186,000 miles 
a second. 

The purchaser can own only so much of them as he can use. What 
he here bought was something more imponderable than air, more im- 
palpable than light. In economics it is known as land, or natural 
resources ; in everyday English it is space. Land is the term that ex- 
presses exactly the nature of the thing possessed—space in relation 
to the world in which we live. In the case of the deed referred to, the 
purchaser bought a truncated pyramid bounded by one plane parallel 
to the surface of the street, and a specified number of feet above it, 
and another plane or base in the skies. The grantor retained the 
remainder of the pyramid extending to the centre of the earth. 

It is a faulty analysis which discovers some new kind of property 
in the possibilities revealed by science. Property in real estate is not 
only exclusive, but inclusive—it embraces all possibilities. A scien- 
tific interloper has no more right to start an injurious or offensive 
commotion among electric or radio vibrations within my space then he 
has to drive a horse and cart through it or set off a ton of dynamite. 
It is quite true that setting up these vibrations of the ether within my 
territory may not interfere with any of the uses for which I wish 
toemploy my space. That is beside the point. ‘That is not the theory 
of land ownership at all. The essential thing about this kind of pro- 
perty is the vested right to prevent others from using it. I am old- 
fashioned. I may believe that these new-fangled vibrations are in- 
ventions of the devil. I may not choose to have them set up on my 
land at any price, and that is all there is about it. 

Not quite all. There is a principle of law that even the rights of a 
landlord are limited by a right of eminent domain residing in the 
government. Under this claim land may be taken from the owner and 
devoted partly or entirely to public uses. Easements is another 
doctrine under which qualified rights or privileges in or over the lands 
of others are accorded to the public under certain conditions. The 
point is plain that private property in land is not a right that can 
be maintained against an adverse public interest. The sending of com- 
munications by means of vibrations of various wave lengths is there- 
fore not a right that can be set up and maintained by virtue of the 
ownership of land. It is an act that cannot be committed on one’s 
own land without trespass on others’ land. It is an act that no re- 
specter of vested rights could logically permit or legally perform with- 
out the consent of other property holders. This consent would be ex- 
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pressed in a practical way tli rough acts of government conferring 


upon individuals or corporations the right to the exclusive use of cer- 
tain wave lengths for the purposes indicated. 

Such an organization, employing appropriate apparatus to excite 
certain vibrations, would be enjoying a monopoly and could only func- 
tion properly as a public utility under government regulation or 
ownership. To preémpt the ether and hold wave lengths by pre- 
scription and prevent interference with the operation of these agencies, 
seems to require legislative and executive authority of the state— 
turning the power of monopoly to the common service. 

A patent conveys the exclusive right to the use of a machine or 
apparatus or some original idea or combination of apparatus, but 
the operation of any machine involves the use of land, and where the 
effects of operation extend indefinitely throughout adjoining space 


the right to occupy this space can be exercised, in strict logical in- 
ference, only through a public franchise. If a residuary right in the 
state to all unused utilities were admitted, a patent on electrical or 


magnetic apparatus might by implication confer a right to operate it, 
but such is not the doctrine of fee simple. Any use of land without 
consent of the owner, or holding it in adverse possession for any pur- 
pose, is trespass—an invasion of the owner’s exclusive authority. 
The courts have held that all residual rights not requisite for the 
operation of a franchise remain in the owner of the property. The 
difference between transmitting telegraphic and wireless messages is 
that in one case physical possession of the land is required and in the 
other not. But this is only a practical and not a theoretical con- 
sideration. Is our theory of land tenure to be upset, and the in- 
stitution upon which vested rights now seem to rest securely to be 
undermined in the interest of some three million radio fans and a few 
broadcasters? The whole matter can be consistently adjusted by 
declaring that wireless transmission is an agency of interstate com- 
merce, employing land in various wave lengths, and subject to public 
regulation by franchise, like any other natural monopoly. 

Are we not simply dealing with space in a fourth dimension? Hav- 
ing reduced space to private ownership in three dimensions, should 
we not also leave the wave lengths open to private exploitation, vest- 
ing title to the waves according to priority of discovery and occupa- 
tion? Being early on the ground, enterprising and acquisitive, we 
Americans should see to it that Britannia does not rule these new 
waves. There are probably a good many of them and we can hardly 
expect to capture them all, but we should get our share, and that 
ought to be a clear majority of waves over all competitors. It would 
not be in the interest of world peace for small nations to have any 
particularly valuable waves, because if the large nations could not 
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trade them out of these resources there would be a standing incite- 
ment to war. Of course, large nations could adjust their wave claims 
peaceably through diplomacy, as heretofore, in respect to conflicting 
interests. By leaving electro-magnetic wave lengths as rewards to the 
discoverers, we would encourage exploration of the ether, and raise 
speculation in natural resources to the acme of refinement. Then by 
referring these newly appropriated natural resources for tax appraise- 
ment to purely political agencies, as usual, we would sink public 
morality to still lower depths. 

Of course, the wave length is not a fourth dimension, for there is also 
breadth and depth of wave (amplification and intensity) and doubt- 
less the correct analogy is the whole electro-magnetic field; but private 
property in any natural field or wave is only a human convention and 
one that it would be dangerous to extend to this new-discovered con- 
tinent. The theory that otherwise it cannot be developed has al- 
ready been demonstrated to be untrue. Otherwise only can it be kept 
free from monopoly. 

CuHILps. 
Washington, D. C. 
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given exchange value to the concept of demand as the total amount actually 
taken off the market. This shift, which obliterates the distinction between 
demand and supply, enables him to reach the startling conclusion that an 
increase in real demand tends to lower prices. 

It is true, of course, that under the conditions stated, namely, an in- 
crease in the output of industry without a corresponding increase in the 
quantity of the circulating medium (or its velocity), prices will tend to go 
down. Demand, defined as the amount actually taken off the market, will 
be larger. It is difficult to see, however, that the increase of demand, even 
thus defined, is the cause of the lower prices. 

By employing a similar shift in the meaning of terms, one might con 
struct a case for the theory that an increase in money demand lowers prices. 
Increase the output of rubber by the development of plantations, without 
any change in the (money) demand schedule for rubber. The price 
of rubber will fall, and at the lower price more will be demanded; there- 


fore, we may argue, the increased demand has lowered the price! 


C. O. Harpy. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“migration of labor,” “advance of liberal ideas in commerce,” and the 
“effect of investment in India.” There are chapters on “the Suez Canal,” 
“payment of the French indemnity,” and “commercial crisis.” 

I. Lippincott. 

Dumvitte, J. and Kersuaw, S. The worsted industry. (New York: Pit- 
man. 1924. Pp. 137. $1.) 


Evans, I. L. The agrarian revolution in Roumania. (Cambridge, Eng.: 
University Press. New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. v, 194. $4.25.) 


Fotwett, W. W. A history of Minnesota. In four vols, vol. II. (St. 
Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Historical Society. 1924. Pp. xiii, 467.) 
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Freunp, H Russlar Handelsve rtrage 1918-1923. Ost 
europa-Institut in Br: Que and Studien, 1 Abt., Recht und 
Wirtschaft, 8 Heft Leipzig: Teubner 1924. Pp. vii, 196.) 

Hartunea, F. Das Gr rzogtum Sachsen unter der Regierung Karl 
Augusts 1775-1828 \' ir: Hermann Bohlaus Nachf. 1923. Pp. 
x, 487.) 

Haves, C. J. H. A | ial history of modern Europe. Vol. 
II, 1815-1924. Re n New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 
xi, 905.) 
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Morean, J. H. The present state of Germany. (London: Univ. of Lon 
don Press. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 


Moraan, R. B., editor. Readings in English social history, from pre- 
Roman days to A. D. 1837. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 615. 
$5.50. ) 

Oseooo, H. L. The American Colonies in the eighteenth century. Vols. 
I and II. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. Xxxii, 552; 
xxiv, 554. $20 set.) 

RemnarD, R. Weltwirtschaftliche und politische Erdkunde. Third re- 
vised edition. (Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt. 1924. Pp. 188.) 


Reuter, B. A. Anglo-American relations during the Spanish-American 
War. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. vii, 208. $8.75.) 


Satzman, L. F. English industries of the Middle Ages. New edition. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xx, 360. $3.50.) 
New and revised edition, with additional material. First edition 
reviewed in 1914, vol. IV, page 364 of the Review. 


Sartorius voN WALTERSHAUSEN, A. Zeittafel zur Wirtschafts-Geschichte. 
(Halberstadt: H. Meyer’s Buchdr. 1924. Pp. vii, 110.) 


Scueu, E. Frankreich. (Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt. 1923. Pp. 148.) 


Scuén, F. W. Volkswirtschaft, Aussenhandel und Industriepropaganda 
der Schweiz. (Menzingen: Selbstverl. 1923. Pp. 111.) 


Sraniewicz, W. Matujzy Bolondziszki: un village de l’arrondissement de 
Lida. Etude économique et social. Bibliothéque de I'Institut de Poli- 
tique Agraire de l’Ecole Supérieure d’Agriculture de Varsovie, no. 38. 
(Wilno: Gebethner i Wolff. 1923. Pp. 158.) 

China year book 1923. Edited by H. G. W. Woonueap. (Tientsin: The 
Tientsin Press. 1923. Pp. xxxviii, 1243.) 

Deutschland und Frankreich: ihre Wirtschaft und ihre Politik im Jahre 
1923. Hrsg. von R. Kuczynski. I, Wirtschaftliche Lage; 11, Finan- 
zen; III, Reparationen. (Berlin: Verlag von R. L. Prager. 1924.) 


Enzyklopddie der Erdkunde. Lufthiille und Klima. Bearb. von Dr. A. 
Derant und Dr. E. Ossr. (Leipzig: Franz Deuticke. 1923. Pp. 
viii, 186.) 

Germany’s economy, currency and finance. A study addressed by order 
of the German government to the Committees of Experts, as appointed 
by the Reparation Commission. (Berlin: Zentral-Verlag G.m.b.H. 1924. 
Pp. 112.) 

Industrial, social and civic progress, an inspiring showing. (New York: 
National Civic Federation. 1924. Pp. 43. 25c.) 


Other industries of New England: their origin, development and accom- 
plishments. (Boston: State St. Trust Co. 1924. Pp. 59.) 


The statesman’s year book 1924. Sixtieth annual publication, revised after 


oficial returns. Edited by Kerttie and Epstein. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1924. $7.50.) 
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Elements of Land Econ: By Ricuarp T. Ery and Epwarp W. 
Morenovuse. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. 
Pp. xviii, 363. $3.50.) 

The underlying thought throughout this book is the need for a 
constructive national policy, and chapter after chapter has a con- 
cluding paragraph emphasizing this as a means for “improvement 
of the social conditions of living” as influenced and affected by men’s 
relations to each other in respect to land. Carver in his recent book, 
Elements of Rural Economics wrote in terms of nation building and 
public welfare, but only with respect to rural life. This book in- 
cludes all the national resources—land, water, forest, and minerals— 
and stresses in several ipters the governmental and legalistic as- 
pects. Many principles set forth in Ely’s monumental work Property 
and Contract are noticeable as the background for much contained in 


the chapters on “The social ends of land utilization” and “Ownership 
of land.” The legal, physical, economic, and social characteristics 


of land as briefly discussed in one of the opening chapters furnish a 
good background for succeeding chapters. That there is no physical 
scarcity of land but only a “scarcity of the economic supply of land” 
is emphasized. The authors recognize the importance of classification 
of natural resources and include a very suggestive outline, which 
is later followed by a more detailed one for urban property. 


The peculiarities of land and the various physical, economic, and 
social limitations affecting its use are treated at length. In con- 
nection with the discussion of the necessity for holding agricultural 
land out of use for future urban use, and the cost of doing this, the 


term “law of the ripening costs of land utilization” stands out prom- 
inently; however, the law is not definitely stated. The vanishing 
forests and the depletion of minerals are viewed with concern. The 


need is stressed for public policies that will bring about wise and 
economic use of these resources, with a steady public income for the 
localities in which they are found. The chapter on “Land credit” is 
largely a summary of the various private and public credit institu- 
tions and their place in the field of credit. 

The chapters devoted to “Land values and valuations” and “Policies 
of land taxation” are two of the strongest in the book and will be 
stimulating to those interested in the study of present-day land pro- 
blems. The authors state that the “study of land valuation is little 
explored” and they point out that land value is not only a measure 
of relative importance with respect to individuals, but is also the 
capitalized earning power of the land, an indication of the security 
back of mortgages and the basis for taxation. It is emphasized that 
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constructive public taxation policies are of paramount importance 


if the natural resources of the country are to be utilized in the best 
interests of the whole people. There is now a decided trend toward 
confiscation of agricultural land through taxation, and, furthermore, 
the authors hold that in the future settlers will not be attracted to 
land unless more social attractions and rural amenities are offered. 
In the opinion of the authors new sources of taxation are essential and 
indirect taxation offers the best opportunity for relieving the tax 
burden on land, particularly agricultural land. 

Like Carver in Elements of Rural Economics, Ely and Morehouse 
discuss our farm tenancy conditions, and point out that many of them 
are detrimental to the improvement of farms and the advancement of 
rural communities. They call attention to the disadvantage of the 
short-time lease, but it is open to question whether they have given 
sufficient emphasis to the influence that stable land valnes and _ satis- 
tied tenants and landlords will exert in bringing long-term leases into 
use. 

Although this book is termed an elementary treatise, it is based 
upon deep study of vital land problems. It is constructive and stimu- 
lating and a real contribution in the field of study relating to future 
development of the nation, as affected by the manner in which our 
natural resources are used and distributed among the people. It will 
tend to stimulate interest in the study of natural resource problems 
from a nation-wide point of view, and serve as an introduction to the 
series of books on land problems planned by the Institute for Re- 
search in Land Economics and Public Utilities. 

Atva H. Benron. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 


NEW BOOKS 


Anverson, B. M., Jr. Artificial prices a menace to economic stability: 
the farmer’s problem and the revised McNary-Haugen bill. Chase 
Econ. Bull., vol. IV, no. 2. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1924. 
Pp. 17.) 

Carrier, L. The beginnings of agriculture in America. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1923. Pp. xvii, 323. $3.) 

Mr. Carrier’s book is evidently the product of diligent research. He 
has obtained his materials chiefly from original sources, many of which 
are not accessible to the ordinary seeker after the raw materials out 
of which books are made. The volume is intended to serve as a text- 
book for agricultural courses, for the author has not given the docu- 
mentation which is customary in a treatise which involves a large amount 
of original investigation. Many readers, however, would prefer ample 
footnotes for it is impossible to locate many of the sources of material 
from the author’s context. 

This volume begins with a discussion of the “Value of agricultural 
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history,’ and is followed hapters on “Old World agriculture.” The 
discussion of “Indian agr lture,’ and “Indian crops” is particularly 
enlightening. A considerable portion of the volume is devoted to re 
gional agriculture in colonial times, as for example, crops and methods 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and in New York and New 
Jersey. There are a hapters on the “Introduction of European 
crops,” the “Introductio1 domestic animals,’ “Farm implements and 
the use of fertilizers,’ and “Slavery The latter part of the book is 
devoted to discussions of t relations of agriculture to commerce, and 
the commercial relations of the colonies and mother country, particular]; 
with reference to product f field and forests. 

The author makes a number of real contributions to our knowledge of 
early American agricultur Sometimes his emphasis on certain well 
known facts of history throws new light on those facts, as is the case with 
his chapter on “The infl the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
on colonial agricultur: He has gathered a vast amount of information 
about native and domesticated plants; he shows that the Indians gave 
far more assistance to tl irly American colonists than they are usually 
given credit for; he points out that the Indians had developed a number 
of varieties of maize [Through the years, perhaps millenniums, which 
the Indians had cultivat rn they so modified its habits of growth 
that they had strains suital ot only for greatly varied climatic and 
soil conditions, but for many special purposes of use as well.”’ 

Notwithstanding its vood qualities, the book has some short 
comings. The reader would like to know much more about colonial 
aids to agriculture, about inties, subsidies, prizes in various forms, and 
their effect on the develo; nt of colonial farming; about colonial regu 
lations and their effect | agriculture. Something might have been 
added about the status « lonial markets, particularly the home mar 
kets for the farm products of the colonies. If the book is wanting in 
these respects, it is fair to the author to say that he recognizes these 
deficiencies. In fact, he ggests that these matters should be made 


the subject of future 
I. Lipprncortr. 


Carver, T. N. Elements momics (Boston: Ginn & Co. 1924. 
Pp. vi, 266. $1.48. 

Elements of Rural Economics is a thorough revision of Principles of 
Rural Economics, published by the author in 1911. In the first paragraph 
he states that “rural ex es is that branch of the science of states 
manship which deals with agriculture and rural life as factors in nation 
building.”” This point of view can usually be traced through the book 
in the material added and omitted and the changes made. The new 
book dispenses with many terms commonly used in books treating with 
the principles of economics, but basic economic laws and principles are 
set forth in a clear-cut manner. Much of the material on English agri 
culture which was included in the old book has been omitted to good 
advantage. The historical economic development of agriculture in the 
United States is discussed at length under a slightly different classifi 
cation than formerly. Not more than half a dozen pages were devoted 
to marketing and coéperation in the old book, but the new one includes 

chapter on each of the bjects. In the chapter on marketing 


farm products, speculation and the importance of standardization in the 
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marketing of farm products are the two topics considered at most length. 
In spite of a chapter summary—the only summary in the book— this 
chapter does not impress one as a well-organized discussion of mar 
keting of farm products. The chapter on codperation, on the other 
hand, is a constructive analysis of problems and basic factors entering 
into codperation among farmers. 

The author, in keeping with his purpose of treating his subject from 
the standpoint of nation building, gives less attention to what are known 
as farm management topics and more to the wider problems of agricul 
tural economics, rural sociology, and rural organization. Considerable 
space is devoted to the factors of production and to the income flowing 
from them, but in very simple and lucid terms. The final chapter, en 
titled “Organization of rural life,” is distinctive in that it is directional 
and constructive in character, rather than descriptive and analytical. 
The paragraphs devoted to types of rural organization, both commercial 
and social, would be materially strengthened if they were expanded and 
made somewhat more specific. An analysis of the so-called federal 
and centralized types of overhead coéperative marketing organizations, 
and the consumers’ coéperative store of the Rochdale type, would add 
to the readers’ grasp of the subject. 

The former book had an extensive bibliography, but this feature is 
entirely omitted in this revision. The book covers a wide field and 
necessarily can touch only briefly on any one topic. Each chapter is 
followed by a few simple questions and the book is evidently designed 
as a text for beginners in the study of rural economics. This group of 
readers will find it one of the most satisfactory texts available. 

Atva H. Benton. 


Connett, I. and Cuarues, G. The agricultural holdings (Scotland) act. 
1923. (London: W. Hodge. 1923. Pp. 463. 20s.) 


Curtis, H. A. Nitrogen survey. Part II, General review of the nitrogen 
situation in the United States. Supp. to Commerce Reports, May 5, 
1924; Trade Inf. Bull., no. 226. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 
63.) 

Denis, L. Le pétrole en France. (Paris: Dunod. 1924. 6 fr.) 


Enrretp, R. R. The agricultural crisis: 1920-1923. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. $3.50.) 


Fertxe, C. R. Oil resources in coal and carbonaceous shales of Pennsyl- 
vania. (Harrisburg: Dept. of Internal Affairs, Bureau of Topographic 
and Geological Survey. 1923.) 


Fotsom, J. C. Farm labor in Massachusetts, 1921. U.S. Dept. of Agri 
culture, bull. no. 1220. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 25.) 


Funk, W. C. Costs and farm practices in producing potatoes on 461 
farms in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, and Maine for 
the crop year 1919. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, bull. no. 1188. (Wash 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 

Gatun, G. O. Marketing southern-grown sweet potatoes. U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, bull. no. 1206. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 
46.) 
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Gittett, R. L. A study of farm labor in Seneca County, New York. 
Doctoral thesis, Cornell University (Agricultural bull. 164. (Albany: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Farms and Markets. 1924. Pp. 69.) 


Gray, L. C. JIntroduction t gricultural economics. Social science text 
books, edited by R. T. Els New York: Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. 
xii, 556.) 

This is a very welcome volume whose author is exceptionally well 
fitted for the task of writing a book on agricultural economics suitable 
(as he hopes) for young students as well as for the interested public. 
A successful career as a teacher of agricultural economics to beginners 
for a considerable time enables him to prepare a book on lines tested by 
classroom experience His present position as economist in charge 
of land economics for the United States Department of Agriculture 
gives him an exceptional opportunity to take the viewpoint of the man 
of affairs and to consider the whole subject very broadly. 

The book necessarily covers a broad field. I predict that the greatest 


regret of its readers will be the fact that of necessity the treatment of 
many important subjects must be very brief. Ample _ bibliographies 
following each chapter and numerous “special problems” supplement the 
text and may serve to acquaint the serious student with the more in 
tensive aspects of the subject 

The subject is really presented in three parts. The first ten chapters 
deal with topics usually treated in books on farm management. In fact, 
the author so labels them. In chapters 11 to 18 the author discusses the 


broader aspects of the economics of the agricultural industry. The last 
eight chapters are devoted to agricultural prices and problems of mar 


keting, both specific and general. As the author treats it, this gives 
a very well-balanced division of the subject. 
The method of approach is inductive The economic problems of the 


individual farmer on his farm are first presented to give a concrete 
background for the consideration of agriculture in its industrial aspects. 
The discussion of the general principles of prices, values and marketing 


is preceded by four chapters describing the methods and problems 
of marketing cotton, dair products, eggs, vegetables and fruit re 
spectively. For a number of years the reviewer has tested this method 
of presenting the subject of marketing to students and found it satis 
factory. 

The method of the book is descriptive and interpretive rather than 
argumentative; conservative rather than radical. Controversial dis- 


cussion is reduced to a minimum. Emphasis is laid on clear statements 
of fairly well-established principles and on rather precise definitions. 
Forward-looking policies in regard to land settlement, land tenure and 
utilization are advocated. On the vexed question of coéperative organi- 
zation, the author sits neither on the far right nor on the extreme left. 
Apparently he favors farmers’ business corporations, but contents him- 
self with description rather than recital of accomplishments present or 
prospective. ALEXANDER E. Cance. 


Greety, W. B. Idle land and costly timber. Farmers’ bull. no. 1417. 


(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 21.) 


Henverson, B. Buying a rm in an undeveloped region. Farmers’ 
bull. no. 1385. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 30.) 
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Hettner, A. Grundziige der Léanderkunde. 1 Bd.: Europa. Second, 
revised edition. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1923. Pp. 373.) 


Inuine, R. Die Entwicklung der Seefischerei an der Nordseekiiste 
Schleswig-Holsteis. (Leipzig: H. Haessel. 1923. Pp. 71.) 


Lewis, H. T. and Miter, S. I., editors. The economic resources of the 
Pacific Northwest. (Seattle: Lowman & Hanford Co. 1923. _ Pp. 
xiv, 523.) 

The eighteen chapters of this book are contributed by various authors 
and are devoted to the resources and development of the Pacific North- 
west, including Washington, Oregon and Idaho. There is also extended 
discussion of such industries as lumbering, the canning business, flour 
milling, the production of paper and pulp, and the manufacture of iron 
and steel. Several chapters are devoted to the farming industries. 
There are sections on rail and water transportation, on irrigation and 
the production of fruits and, naturally, on the forest resources of the 
area. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder of the College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, who wrote the chapter on forestry and lumbering states the 
following policy: ‘“We should develop our lumber markets to the fullest 
extent so that the old virgin forests which are now over mature and are 
producing practically nothing, because decay probably more than over- 
balances new growth, may be replaced by vigorous young stands. If 
this old timber were gradually removed and the new growth established, 
the land would again become increasingly productive. The problem can 
only be met by a proper encouragement of the use of wood and by im- 
mediate provision for reforestation. When it is known that the present 
stand of timber may be exhausted before the new crop of merchantable 
timber can be produced, the problem becomes particularly urgent.” 

A chapter is devoted to mineral resources. The author of this sec- 
tion is of the opinion that the “mining industry of the future will pro- 
bably be the phosphate rock of southeastern Idaho (of which there is an 
enormous quantity), and if development proves satisfactory and trans- 
portation difficulties are overcome, copper mining will undoubtedly in- 
crease in the Snake River region and in southeastern Oregon, with a 
contemporaneous increase in gold and silver production.” The volume is 
amply provided with tables, graphs, and other illustrative matter. 

I. Lippincott. 


Lowy, A. Coal products chart. (New York: Van Nostrand Co. 1923.) 


McPuerson, J. B. Annual wool review, 19238. Bull. of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, vol. LIV, extra no 1. (Boston: 
Nat. Assoc. of Wool Mfrs., 50 State St. 1924. Pp. 214. 50c.) 


Micnorte, F. Le coton, sa disparition, prochaine et irrémédiable, l’erreur 
de sa culture. (Paris: Société de Propagande Coloniale. 1924. 3 fr.) 


Musset, R. Le blé dans le monde. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1923. Pp. 
199. 9 fr.) 


Nourse, E. G. American agriculture and the European market. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. vii, 333. $2.50.) 


Quick, H. The real trouble with the farmers. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1924. Pp. 215.) 
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RausHensusH, H.S. T/ te question. (New York: Wilson. Pp. 
xii, 165. $1.50.) 

This volume is the revised edition of a work originally issued in 1923. 
The author is a member of the Bureau of Industrial Research. The 
book treats of various aspects of the anthracite industry, its organi- 
zation, the controversies between operators and miners, and the public 
issues involved. There is a discussion of the work and findings of the 
United States Coal Comn n and of various proposals that have been 


made to regulate the industry In general the book reflects the point of 
view of the miners, and to some extent that of the consumer, and is 
antagonistic to that of the operators 


D. L. W. 


Stocum, R. R. Marketing eggs. Farmers’ bull. no. 1378. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 28 


Turpin, E. H. L. Cotton New York: American Book Co. 1924. Pp. 
vi, 266.) 

Waurace, H.C. The x tuation: a report to the president. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1923. Pp. 126 

The agricultural outlook for ». U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Misc. circ. 
no. 23. (Washington: Supt. Dox 1924. Pp. 22.) 


Agricultural statistics for England and Wales, 1923. Part I, Acreage 
and live stock. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 1s. 6d.) 


The Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc., annual report for the year 1923. 
(New York: Jewish Agri. Soc., 301 East 14th St. 1924. Pp. 59.) 
Mineral resources of the United States, 1921. Part I, Metals. (Wash 

ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. $1 
New England crop and live stock review, 1923. (Wakefield, Mass.: V. A. 
Sanders. 1924. Pp. 73. 10: 


Issued by the New England ( rop Re porting Service ( V. A. Sanders, 
statistician in charge) and the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The oil industry’s answer: facts about the oil business its critics and the 
public do not know. Tulsa, Okla.: Petroleum Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 
86.) 


Reprinted from Oil and Gas Journal (Tulsa, Okla.), March 20, 1924. 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


Apams, J. B. The garment industries in Cincinnati. Vocational pam. no. 
8. (Cincinnati, Ohio: Public Schools, Vocation Bureau. 1924. Pp. 
72.) 

Darsy, W. D. Cotton—the universal fiber. A survey of the cotton in- 
dustry from the raw material to the finished product, including descrip- 
tions of manufacturing and marketing methods and a dictionary of cotton 
goods. (New York: Dry Goods Economist. 1924. Pp. 68.) 


Huncerrorp, E. Observations on an outstanding American industry- 
cement. (Chicago: Portland Cement Assoc., 111 W. Washington St. 
1924. Pp. 37.) 
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TuorNLEY, T. Modern cotton economics. (New York: Van Nostrand. 
1923. Pp. 361. 


Directory of United States exporters of boots and shoes and other leather 
manufactures. U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Misc. series no. 127. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 30.) 


The packing industry. By the Institute of American Meat Packers. (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xv, 357. $3.12.) 

This volume contains eight lectures given under the joint auspices of 
the School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago 
and the Institute of Meat Packers. The lectures are well edited, well 
organized, and unusually full of content for discourse of this description. 
The material of the volume covers practically the whole field of the 
packing business. Buying and selling policies, of course, come in for a 
full measure of discussion, because these are the important points of 
contact between the business and the general producing and consuming 
public. The volume contains, also, lectures on the packing plant and 
its equipment, on the operation of various branches of the business, 
such as pork, beef, and by-products, on financing the packing business, on 
the application of science to the industry, and the distribution of meat 
products. The introductory chapter contains a discussion of the or 
ganization, work, and policies of the Institute of Meat Packers. Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson, who delivered this lecture, stated that the “Institute 
does not receive from members and redistribute to them reports of pro- 
duction, shipments, and stocks. It does not report sales,” for the reason 
that the institute wishes to keep free “not only from blame-worthiness, 
but above suspicion.” 

I. Lipprncort. 


Twenty-second annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago, April 17 and 18, 1924. (Washington: Nat. Lum- 
ber Mfrs. Assoc., 402 Transportation Bldg. 1924. Pp. 75.) 


Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 


AnpersEN, H. Die Privatgiiterwagen auf den deutschen Eisenbahnen. Beit- 
rage zur Lehre von den industriellen Handels—und Verkelhrsunter- 
nehmungen, 7. (Jena: Fischer. 1923. Pp. xvi, 204.) 


Bannam, W. J. L. Can’t we carry freight to your door? Coérdinated 
transportation series, no. 1. (New York: National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, 366 Madison Ave. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


Brosseau, A. J. Highway transportation and the farmer. (New York: 
Nat. Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


Ey, O. Railway rates and costs of service. UHart, Schaffner & Marx 
prize essay in economics. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1924. Pp. 
148. $2.) 

Ery, R. T. Effects of the railways in the development of economics. 
(Madison, Wis.: Institute for Research in Land Economies. 1924. Pp. 8.) 

Reprint of a speech delivered before the American Railway Develop- 


| 
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ment Association at their anunal meeting in St. Louis, 1923, and issued 
as a supplement to the Institute News, April, 1924. 

Fripay, D., director. TJ) railway transportation in our industrial 
structure. Research Cour Report no. 1. (Washington: National 
Transportation Institute 124. Pp. 17.) 

Greae, E. S. Rate procedu »f steamship conferences. Supp. to Com- 
merce Reports, Trade inf 221 Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
Pp. 16.) 

Haney, L. H. The business railway transportation: traf fic—rates— 
regulation. New York: Ronald 1924. Pp. x, 613. $4.) 

Knoop, D. Outlines of 1 vay economics. Second edition. (London and 
New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 302. 5s.) 


Kramer, R. M. Transportation in relation to the export trade in agri- 
cultural products. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 216. 


(Washington: Supt. Dox 1924. Pp. 74.) 

Linpasury, R. V. and othe In the matter of consolidation of the rail 
way properties of the United States into a limited number of systems; 
statement of the Birmingham Southern Railroad Company. (New York: 
Evening Post Job Printing Office 1923.) 


Macmurry, C. D. and Crez, M. M. Shipping and shipbroking: a guide 
to all branches of shipbroking and ship management. (New York: Pit 
man. 1924. Pp. 527. $4.50 


Pinper, R. W. Transport by railway. Some practical elements of rate 
making and the evolutior railway rates in Great Britain. (London: 
King. 1924. 1s.) 

Sarter, A. and Witrtrex, H. Die Eisenbahnreform in Deutschland und 
in Oesterreich. (Berlin: J. Springer 1924. Pp. 60.) 


Simnetr, W. E. Railway amalgamation in Great Britain. (London: Rail 
way Gazette, 33 Tothill St., S. W. 1 1924. 15s.) 


Turtte, M. Automotive statistics, 1923. (Des Moines, Ia.: Motor List 
Co. 1923. Pp. 96.) 


Wituiams, W. H. In the matter of the consolidation of railway properties 
of the United States into mited number of systems; statement for the 
Wabash Railway Compan New York: Evening Post Job Printing 
Office. 1923. Pp. 68 


A cumulative edition of the Interstate Commerce act; being the act to 
regulate commerce as amended, including the original act of 1887 and 
all the enactments amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto. (Wash- 
ington: Simplex Index System, In 1923.) 


Governmental regulation of motor vehicle common carriers. 1924 edition. 
(New York: Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, 366 Madison Ave. 
1924. Pp. 27.) 


Governmental restrictions on motor vehicle sizes, weights and speeds. 1924 
edition. (New York: Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 1924. Pp. 
25.) 
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List of selected references to material emphasizing the economic aspects 
of electrification of railroads in the United States. (Washington: Li 
brary, Bureau of Railway Economics. 1924. 17 cyclostyled sheets. ) 


Motor trucks become asset to railroads. Coordinated Transportation series, 
no. 3. (New York: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1924. 
Pp. 15.) 

Railroads of the Pittsburgh district, a part of the Pittsburgh plan. Report 
no. 5. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Citizens Committee on City Plan. 1924. Pp. 
76.) 

Southern Railway Company analysis. (New York: Callaway, Fish & Co., 
37 Wall St. 1924. Pp. 32.) 

United States Shipping Board seventh annual report, June 30, 1923. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 204.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


The Flaw in the Price System. By P. W. Martix. (London: P. 8. 
King & Son., Ltd. 1924. Pp. x, 109. 4s. 6d.) 

The author of this thought-provoking little book considers that 
the business cycle is the chief cause of most of the economic ills of 
mankind. He holds that poverty, discontent, revolution, interna 
tional rivalry, and war are, in the main, the fruits of the existing 
oscillatory system of production. He feels that, unless business is 
stabilized, it is by no means unlikely that our present civilization is 
doomed to an early destruction. The man who holds such views has, 
of course, been impelled to search for the cause of the cycle, in th 
hope that, once this was discovered, the path to the remedy might 
also soon be located and, through the application of this remedy, 
the impending catastrophe might be averted. 

Mr. Martin believes that he has been successful in his quest, and 
that he has isolated the force producing the cycle. His description 
of the way in which the cycle is generated seems to be the same in 
essence as that recently set forth by H. B. Hastings of the Pollak 
Foundation—namely, that, because of the failure of business to pay 
out all of its income in dividends, wages, ctc., the money supply of the 
nation fails to complete its regular circuit on schedule time. When 
ever this flow becomes irregular, the inevitable result is that would-be 
consumers are unable to convert their desires into effective demand 
and, in consequence, business languishes. 

As the reviewer sees it, the heart of the problem on which Mr. 
Martin has been working is this: Why cannot the ever-rising costs 
accompanying a business boom be paralleled indefinitely by constantly 
increasing prices for the finished products? In other words, why does 
the boom always collapse? Mr. Martin believes that the numerical 
illustration which he presents shows clearly just what it is that, 
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from time to time, checks 1 peration of the industrial machine. 


1] 


The trouble, as he sees it, holly from the fact that a situation 
finally comes to pass in \ t money on hand is insufficient to 
meet the payments due, and, when this happens, business must stop 
until the money supply available for payment catches up. Mr. Mar 
tin’s remedy for the trouble, while not clearly stated, appears to be to 
abolish business savings—in ot] words, to insist on business concerns 
paying out all their net earnings as they come in so that con 
sumers, as a body, will continually have a supply of cash on hand with 
which to purchase good e would supplement this policy by 
regulating the supply of credit money in such a manner that it would 
always be just sufficient for 1 needs of business, and, in this way, 
he believes the price level can be kept stable. 


The reviewer has followed Mr. Martin’s suggestion and, by aid of 


counters, has attempted to verify the money congestion pictured in 
his numerical illustration. ’ esult of the experiment was that the 
stringency did not mat the money supply was sufficient 
to carry on several days’ t tions instead of being barely enough 
to make one day’s payment his result suggests that there may be 
a flaw in the illustration ell as the price system. 

Although, in general, t jlanation seems inadequate, one never 
theless scarcely feels justified he present stage of our knowledge 
of the business cycle, in asserting that Hastings and Martin are wholly 
in error when they point king of the flow of money in its 
circuit as being an important factor in the mechanism of the cycle. 
The Scotch verdict of “not } en’ seems at present the wisest one 
to render. 

It appears to the revi of the chief weaknesses of Mr. 
Martin’s thesis is that he overlooks the part played by credit in 
modern business. If one has money due to him in the near future, he 
is commonly in almost as good a position to demand goods as if he has 
money in hand. Does not this fact nullify the whole contention that 
irregularity in the flow of money is the chief cause of business cycles? 


There is no question about the desirability of stopping “the dance of 
the dollar.” but it is difficult to see how a stable dollar will aid at all 
in helping selling prices to keep pace with rising costs. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that a fixed standard of value might lessen 
somewhat the amplitude of the cyclical waves, but the belief that the 
business cycle can be practically eliminated by this device seems to be 
optimism carried to an extreme 

The reviewer must also confess to a doubt that even the ironing 
flat of the cycle waves would lessen materially the amount of poverty, 
dissension, international trade rivalry, and other similar evils that 


4 


beset mankind. He must also admit skepticism concerning the idea 
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that there is no longer any difficulty in producing as many goods as 


the people of the world need. Presumably, also, not many readers 


will endorse Mr. Martin’s view that the discovery and mending of the 


“flaw” will aid much in saving civilization. However, could the author 
be satisfied with the less spectacular goal of stimulating more in 
tensive reasoning concerning the nature and cause of the business 
cycle, he might rest assured that he has already attained success. 
Wittrorp I. Kine. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 


DeLAHANTY, T. W and Concannon, C. C. Chemical trade of Japan. 
Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 217. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1924. Pp. 44. ) 


FayLte, C. E. Seaborne trade: a volume of history of the Great War. 
Vol. III—A period of unrestricted submarine warfare. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1924. $7.50.) 


FINDEISEN, C. F. Hermann Grossman, Grundriss der Handelswissenschaft. 
(Leipzig: Dr. Max Gehlen. 1923. Pp. 464.) 


Gienoux, C. J. L’aprés-guerre et la politique commerciale. (Paris: Ar 
mand Colin. 1924. Pp. vii, 200. 5 fr.) 

The author gives an account of the commercial policy of the nations 
since the armistice. He is severe in his criticism of the export duty on 
coal imposed by England, and on the incoherence and instability of the 
existing tariffs. He regrets that the agreements made by the allies in 
1916 for mutual supply were not allowed to develop into some permanent 
organization for international supply after the war, and he puts the 
blame for this failure on England first and next on the United States. 
He gives many interesting details of the various tariffs and discusses 
the effects of the most-favored-nation clause. 


R. R. W. 


Green, D. S. Franco-American trade, 1921, 1922, and 1923. Supp. to 
Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 227. (Washington: Supt. Does. 
1924. Pp. 13.) 


Huesner, G. G. Agricultural commerce, the organization of American 
commerce in agricultural commodities. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. (New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 1924. Pp. xvi, 
529. $3.50.) 

The new edition retains the plan of the original work, which appeared 
in 1915. More recent statistics have been inserted and new develop- 
ments have been noted. Chapters have been added dealing with the grain 
export trade, the trade in dairy products, and codperative marketing. 
In these chapters, the results of studies made during the last few years 
by the Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Agriculture, and 
private investigators have been utilized. The revision has been care- 
fully made and the present work will prove very useful as a textbook 
for courses in marketing. The treatment is descriptive, not critical. 
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There is little discus 


itive advantages of different marketing 
methods. 


Frank R. Rurrer. 


Jastrow, I. Handelspo (extbiicher zu Studien iiber Wirtschaft und 
Staat, 1. Revised edit Berlin: Carl Heymann. 1923. Pp. viii, 
1938. ) 

McKey, J. R. United St le with Latin America in 1928. Supp. to 
Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 224. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 48.) 

Réreke, W. Die inter? Handelspolitik nach dem Kriege. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1923. Pp 

Viner, J. Canada’s bala iternational indebtedness 1900-1913. An 
inductive study in the theory of international trade. NUHarvard economic 
studies. Cambridge: H ird Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. x, 318. $3.50. ) 

Annual statement of trad he United Kingdom with foreign countries 
and British possession , compared with the years 1913 and 
1919-1921. Vol. IV London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 21s.) 

Annual statement of the t the United States, for 1922. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Offic: 1924 21s. 9d. 

Foreign trade of the Ur States, 1923. Supp. to Commerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull. 225 W ngton: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 109.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 


Competition in the Ri Distribution of Clothing—A Study of Ex- 
pense or “Supp j { } Ea pense Levels in Retailing A 
Study of the “he; res tative Firm” and oj “Bulk Line”’ Costs in 
the Distribution of Clothing. By Horace Srcrist, director of 
the Bureau of Business Research. Series II, nos. 8 and 9 
(Chicago: Northwestern University, Bureau of Business Research. 
1924. Pp. 27; 46. $1.00; $2.00.) 

These two volumes ars ntinuous and consist of statistical studies 
of costs in the retail clot r trade Previous cost studies by Taussig,, 
Wright’, and Simpson’ have shown that in extractive and manufactur- 

ing industries great diy ty of costs persists among competing es- 

tablishments. These studies have shown that if the unit costs of such 

establishments be arrayed in order of magnitude and graphed, an 
ascending ogive curve will result, the curves for all industries studied 

Price Fixing as Seen by I e Fixer,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb., 
1919, pp. 205-241. 

"Costs of Production in the yar Industry, United States Tariff Commission, 
1919, and “Value Theories Applied to the Sugar Industry,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Nov., 1917, pp. 101-121 

*A Statistical Analysis of Relation between Cost and Price,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Fet 1921, pp. 264-287, and “Further Evidence on the Re- 


lation between Price, Cost, d Profit,” Ibid., Feb., 1923, pp. 476-490. 
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showing a remarkable family resemblance. In the studies here rx 
viewed Secrist finds that the same type of curve applies also to dis 
tributive industries as exemplified in the retail clothing trade. 

Costs of 170 identical retail clothiers were obtained, the data cov- 
ering the period from 1916 to 1920 inclusive, and selected so as to 
cover cities of different sizes. Whether the data were graphed for a 
single year or for the average of the five years and whether averaged 
for all cities or for a large or small city, the same type of curve ap 
peared. 

The most interesting contribution to economic science of the earlier 
volume, Competition in the Retail Distribution of Clothing, has refer- 
ence to the permanence of the position of any given store on the cost 
curve. Previous studies, while admitting the likelihood of a given pro- 
ducer changing his cost relatively to that of others from year to year, 
had nevertheless stressed the idea of a marginal producer—the pro 
ducer who just “broke even” and whose cost had a causal relation to 
normal price. Secrist shows that while there is clearly a “marginal 


cost,” the “marginal producer” is elusive. The forces of competition 
are constantly tending to force the low-cost stores of this year to 
a higher cost for next year, and the high-cost stores of this year to a 
lower cost for next year. Stores whose cost this year is near the 
average are likely to be found next year above or below the average. 
Yet these changes of position among the stores are compensatory to 
a remarkable degree. The cost curve as a whole differs but slightly in 
two successive years. 

This shifting of position of individual stores on the cost curve, 
however, is by no means similar to that which would show itself, if 
their position were simply the result of chance. In that case, out of 
100 stores, a store which ranked No. 1 this year with respect to low- 
ness of cost would stand an equal probability in any succeeding year 
of ranking No. 100, No. 56, or any other number. On the contrary 
Dr. Secrist finds that while a given store is likely to hold a somewhat 
different rank in two or more successive years, the ranks are not likely 
to be very different. Using Pearson’s correlation coefficients to com- 
pare the position of stores in a given year with their position in the 
first, second, third and fourth year thereafter, the coefficients with 
their probable errors were found to be .739 = .0118, .591 + .0194, 
478 + .0283, .501 + .0388 respectively. In other words the “rent 
of business ability” shows itself in the retail distribution of clothing. 

Using Dr. Secrist’s figures the writer found it possible to compare 
by a graphical method the relative strength of the tendencies of 
individual stores, on the one hand to shift their position on the cost 
curve, and on the other hand to hold their rank in a fixed position. 
The data chosen were those for the five-year period 1916-1920 for 
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cities of from 10,000 10.000 inhabitants. In this group were 27 
stores. Suppose, to ta xtreme, that throughout the five-year 
period each store retained precisely the same rank, that is, that th 
store that ranked No 1916 also ranked No. 1 in 1917, 1918, 
1919, and 1920; and t! tore that ranked No. 2 in 1916 also ranked 
No. 2 in 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920; and so on; then the sum of the 
ranks for the five-years would form an arithmetical progression, 5, 
10, 15......135. The terms of this series may be laid off as or- 
dinates at equal unit intervals along an axis of abscissas thus plotting 
a straight line whose slope is 5. To take the other extreme, suppose 
that the rank of a store in any one year had no correlation whatever 
with its rank in any subsequent or preceding year, then the sum of the 
ranks of each store for the five years would tend to oscillate at equal 
intervals above and below 70 as a mean. If these sums are graphed, 
a straight line fitted to them by the method of least squares should be 
approximately horizontal, that is, its slope would be 0. Taking th 
data as given, the ranks of the stores in the successive five years wer 
added, arrayed, and graphed \ straight line, fitted by the method 
of least squares, was found to have the slope 4.155. It will be noted 
how little this slope differs from that found when the stores retained 
precisely the same rank from year to year, demonstrating (at least 
for the data selected) the paramount importance and persistence of 
the “rent of ability.” 

The second volume, / nse Levels in Retailing, using the same and 
some additional data, discusses the “representative firm” and “bulk 


line costs.” The concept of the “representative firm” as defined by 
Marshall, Taussig, and Seager is first developed, and then this con- 


cept is subjected to the test of statistical analysis. As would be an- 
ticipated, from the shifting position of individual establishment on 
the cost curve, the “representative firm” is found to be elusive, but a 
representative cost area is discovered. It includes all costs which range 


from 20 per cent below to 20 per cent above the average. Within 
this dispersion area in any given year are found nearly two thirds of 
the firms; and nearly two thirds of the business is done at costs falling 
within it. The identity of the firms, however changes. Out of the 
170 stores studied for 5 years only 29 per cent remained in the 
representative cost area throughout the whole period, and out of 
the 120 stores studied for 7 years only 22 per cent remained for the 
whole period. 

While Dr. Secrist explains at considerable length his reasons for 
selecting a dispersion area of 20 per cent each side of the average 
as the “representative cost area,” it is to be observed that there is no 


sharp line of cleava; ween representative and unrepresentative 
costs. He might have taken 19 per cent or 21 per cent with about as 
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good reason. ‘The costs ascend by small graduations from the lowest 
to the highest, though the ascent is steeper both at the beginning and 
end than in the middle. 

At the upper limit of the “representative cost area” Dr. Secrist 
places the “bulk-line” cost. It is obviously a cost which would cover 
the expenses of all firms within the representative cost area and all 
whose cost is less. than that of the lowest representative cost, but it 
would not cover the expenses of those firms whose costs are higher 
than the highest in that area. From 85 to 95 per cent of the business, 


/ and from 84 to 97 per cent of the firms are “protected” by the bulk 


line cost. 

The volume closes with a discussion of the saving to society re- 
sulting from a reduction of costs from the average of all, to the average 
representative, or to the average of all below the bulk-line. 

One of the most interesting questions connected with “the represen- 
tative” firm and the “bulk-line cost” is their relation to price. This 
question is not discussed ; indeed from the nature of the data obtained 
such a discussion would perhaps be impracticable. Retail clothiers 
sell a great variety of goods varying in character, style, and quality 
and the connection between the price of any specific article and the cost 
of doing business would be at best remote. 

Economists have generally held that there was some sort of corre- 
lation between “cost of production” and “normal” price. This is 
clear enough, but the causal relation is not so clear. Is price deter- 
mined by cost of production, or is cost of production determined by 
price? Taussig is quoted as holding that, where differences in cost 
do not rest on physical causes, “prices tend to adjust themselves to 
the expenses of production at the hands of the representative firm,” 
and Seager is quoted to something the same effect. “The expenses of 
production of representative firms may...... be described as the 
normal expenses of production and the prices corresponding to them 
as the normal prices.” Secrist, however, has shown that there is no 
single representative firm and that even in what he calls the “repre- 
sentative cost area” there is a considerable range of costs. He states 
(p. 43) “that while data are not available to establish the relationship 
between cost and price, long-run representative costs may be defined 
and stated...... The tendency is for long-run costs to conform to 
average costs in the bulk-line areas, that is, at positions somewhat 
below average costs as trade is now conducted.” But is this the cost 
to which price tends to conform? The fact that the cost curves at 
the end of five years show practically the same dispersion as at the 
beginning would seem to indicate statistical constancy as to a per- 
manent difference in costs rather than a tendency to settle at any one 
particular cost with the lapse of time. Although there is shifting, 
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“rent of abiltiy” is shown t nant; that is, if the costs of each 
individual firm be averaged for a series of years, these averages will 
still form an ascending os rve If only firms that have been 
able to pe rsist throug! out tf entire pe riod studied be admitted to 
the above averages, and t period studied be made long enough to 
interpret pe rsistence throu: is “pe rmanence,” then it may be as- 
sumed the supra-margi! i! tablishments have been eliminated, and, 
as a firm can not “perma! tly’? remain in business unless the price 
is at least equal to the cost, 1 highest cost in the curve may be re- 
garded as the price-determining cost and called the bulk-line or mar 
ginal cost. The bulk-line t, so defined, however, would only by 
accident coincide with the | ne cost as defined by Dr. Secrist. But 
the placing of the bulk-line cost at the upper limit of the “representa- 
tive cost area” is somewhat bitrary, especially as the boundaries of 
that area, though arbitra: fixed at 20 per cent up and down from th 
average, are in reality sé hat adumbral. 


Puitie G. Wricurt. 
Institute of Economics, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Frederick W. Taylor, Fat f Scientific Management. By Frank 
BarkKLEY CoPLe} In two volumes. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1923. Pp. xxviii, 467.) 

Our thinking on industrial subjects would be enormously enriched, 
and might be correspondingly proved, by the addition to our litera 


ture of a large number of competently prepared biographies of leaders 
and of craftsmen in the industrial world. The need for such a type 
of biography has been particularly great in the case of Frederick W. 
Taylor. This is true not only because he has contributed more than 
any other to the professionalizing of industrial management, but be 


cause the bluntness and brevity of his speech and of his writings and 
their concentration on specific problems of shop management left 
little place for the personal factors and historical setting so essential 
to a true interpretation of Mr. Taylor’s work and contribution. Mr. 
Taylor has needed a Boswi n Copley he has found him. 

Mr. Copley 1S, by profession, a journalist, and had known Mr. 
Taylor intimately and sympathetically. At the outset, he puts his 
readers on their guard by confessing frankly: “It would be idle for 
the writer to pretend that he was anything but very warmly attached 
both to the person of Frederick W. Taylor and to his work.” There 
are times when the reader is conscious of a tendency for Mr. Copley’s 
sympathetic enthusiasm to lead him into unnecessary praise; but such 
cases are rare, and fortunat so in the case of Taylor, whose achieve- 


ments are their own prais« Moreover, Mr. Copley’s enthusiasm for 
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the subject does not prevent his being an honest reporter. That he 
has such enthusiasm is merely an illustration of one of Fred Taylor's 
outstanding strengths—his ability to win loyal disciples and to 
galvanize them into action. 

In the preparation of this interpretative biography, Copley has 
built upon his intimate personal acquaintance with Fred Taylor and 
his work by an exhaustive examination of the literature of manage- 
ment and of Taylor’s writings and correspondence in particular. 
Material has been carefully assembled by interview and letter from 
a long list of persons who had worked with Taylor or who had had 
an opportunity to know of Taylor and his work or of the setting 
in which his life was lived and his work done. By this careful collee 
tion of material a great service has been performed for all students 
of industry and for students of scientific management in particular. 
Both Mr. Taylor and his work will be better understood, better ap- 
preciated, and more widely known on account of Mr. Copley’s work. 

To this exhaustive collection of material, Copley brings the facile 
style of a professional writer and the discriminating judgment of a 
well-read person informed concerning his subject. Consequently, the 
treatment, though in a few spots attenuated, is never dull. 

The first volume is divided into four “books”—the first being de- 
voted to Taylor’s “Ancestry and boyhood,” the second to “His gen- 
eral work at Midvale,” the third to “Developing his system at Mid- 
vale,” and the fourth to “The consulting engineer in management.” 
The second volume is divided into three books. ‘The great adventure 
at Bethlehem” is the first; and “Serving the public without pay” is 
the second. The last book contains chapters describing the activities 
of the closing years of his life and contains an interesting and en- 
tirely frank statement of Mr. Taylor’s on “Labor leaders and unions.” 
These seven books are arranged so as to present a chronological ac- 
count of Mr. Taylor’s life and work. 

One of the fine things one gets from the book is the picture of Fred 
Taylor, the man. Existing writings could leave readers who were un- 
acquainted with Mr. Taylor personally with the impression that he 
may have been either a divine paragon or a driving boss with a re- 
lentless will. It remained for Copley to make ‘Taylor human to 
strangers, to bring out his humor, his kindliness and sympathy, his 
spirit of human service, as well as his inexorable scientific spirit, iron 
will and Puritanic sense of duty that led acquaintances to say: “To 
tell Fred Taylor anything was impossible was just about the one best 
way to stimulate him to go after it.” But in Taylor the love of 
science dominated aesthetic impulses. 

From a reading of Frederick W. Taylor one gets an opportunity to 
think through the problems which confronted Taylor, in the order 
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in which they presented themselves to his mind. We realize with 


Copley that: 


For weighty reasons largely pertaining to the wage problem and the 
general contentment of his men, but all, at the last analysis, pertaining 
to the economy of manufacture, he determined to set for his men definite 
tasks, thereby establishing for them high standards of accomplishment. To 
do this he had to standardize their methods. Also he had to standardize 
all those shop conditions upon which standards of accomplishment depend. 
At the same time he had to look to the maintenance of his standards. In 
volved in all this was system-building and organization-building of the 
most intensive kind: the devising or selecting of standard managerial 
methods and mechanisms for controlling all the methods and conditions of 
work; the centralization of this control in a department; a new definite 
ness of function and of responsibility; the assignment along correct psycho 
logical lines of clean-cut tasks to planners and executives as well as to 
executors; the high training of personnel in industry, skill, and democratic 
cooperation. 


By thinking through the problems with Mr. Taylor, an impression of 
the essential unity of scientific management is gained that cannot be 
secured so well by reading all of Mr. Taylor’s own writings. Reading 
that “scientific management is seventy-five per cent analysis and 
twenty-five per cent common sense,” one understands what to Mr. 
Taylor was the really fundamental principle. 

Next to the personal information about Taylor, the most important 
contributions of the book are the detailed descriptions of his work at 
Midvale and at Bethlehem, where there is highly illuminating material 


that would soon have been lost had not Mr. Copley brought it together. 


The interpretation of the setting both in the factories and in the 
period in which Mr. Taylor’s work was done, is worthy of praise. 


In the chapter on labor leaders and unions, Mr. Taylor’s highly in- 
dividualistic views are stated frankly as well as his criticisms of unions 
and his reasons for holding that control should not be shared by 
management with organized groups of workers. 
H. 
University of Pennsylvania 
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J. Hueuw Jackson. 
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NEW BOOKS 
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Kartellrecht, 1. (Mannheim: Bensheimer. 1923. Pp. vi, 344.) 
Heitman, R. E. Public ut a series of six lectures delivered to em 
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viii, 243. ) 
Proceedings of the Midd Hi Utilities Company conference held in 


Chicago, October 24-26 Chicago: Middle West Utilities Co 
1924. Pp. 282.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal: an Inquiry into the Wages Sys 
tem in the Bituminous Coal Industry and Its Effect on Coal Cost 
and Coal Conservation. By Isapor Lupin. Institute of Eco 
nomic series of investigations in international industry and labor. 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1924. Pp. xiv, 
316. $2.50.) 


To one who expects to f iny extensive discussion or measurement 


of the relation of miners’ wages to the cost (or price) of coal, the 
title of this volume, the first in the series, is somewhat misleading. The 
work is confined to a full and admirable description of the machinery 
of establishing wage rates, and a critical discussion of its actual oper 
ation. 


Parts I and II are largely descriptive of mining methods and occu 


pations and of the structure and application of the wage-making 
machinery. Part III is chiefly an analytical study of the present 
wage-making system, while part IV, largely a summary and discussion 
of material previously described, touches briefly on the relationship 


of the course of wage rates to the consumer’s coal prices and contains 


suggestions for a readjusted wage system. There follow eight ap 
pendices, the most important being the one on “Some suggested changes 
in the wages system and their probable results,” a well arranged 
bibliography, and an index 

The investigation, as set forth in the introduction (pp. 8 and 9) at- 
tempts to answer the following questions: 


I. What are the econom 


ic principles that underlie the present wages 
system? 


II. How have these principles been applied to the determination of wage 
rates? 
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III. What is the form of the wage structure built on them? 

IV. What effect has the wages system in the organized coal fields had 
upon: (a) the general consuming public; (b) the operator; (c) the miner. 

The descriptions in part I of the methods of mining coal and of the 
various occupations furnish the non-technical reader with a good men 
tal picture that assists him in understanding many of the points in- 
volved in the subsequent discussions of wage rates that would other 
wise be obscure. There follows a brief, but sufficient, description of 
the agencies for adjusting wage rates, including an account of the 
United Mine Workers of America, various employer associations and 
the wage-making machinery in operation in the central competitive 
field. The system of using a basing point in each of the four states 
in this field (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania) for 
which certain rates of wages and working conditions are agreed upon 
at the Interstate Joint Conferences, is carefully described. 

In parts II and III the author discusses the theory on which wage 
rates are based and traces in considerable detail its application in 
actual rate making. At the outset he makes clear (chapter 4) the 
radical difference between the interpretation placed by the operators 
and miners on the principle of “competitive equality,” the operators 
contending it means access to the market for all operators, irrespective 
of variations in mining conditions, the miners insisting it means uni- 
form minimum earnings for all miners regardless of local conditions. The 
principle is directly applied through a system of differentials from 
the basic point rates to meet local conditions. Through most of part 
II and all of part III there are detailed discussions of the inconsis- 
tencies and illogical adjustments in the wage structure resulting from 
attempts to apply differentials based on one or the other of the two 
interpretations of “competitive equality.” In practice, the local re- 
sults attained reflect the relative strength of the operators or miners 
when making their collective bargain. 

The relation of wage rates to the price of coal is touched upon in 
chapter 12, the first chapter of part IV. Here the author is less 
convincing in his statistical presentation than in his earlier discus- 
sion. This may be attributed perhaps to the scarcity of pertinent 
statistical data available to him at the time the book was being written, 
forcing him to rely largely on ex parte figures or on data of too 
limited scope to warrant general conclusions. Should future editions 
of this book be issued this chapter should be revised in the light of 
the information that has subsequently been made available by the United 
States Coal Commission in its reports, Wage Rates in the Bituminous 
Coal Industry and Cost of Production of Bituminous Coal. 

The conclusion of the author is that the influence of the existing 
system of wage differentials has been to keep the poorer mines in 
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operation and thereby place a burden on both the efficient operator and 
the consumer; the former having to compete with subsidized ineffi- 
ciency, the latter to pay undue prices. He says (p. 275), “In the last 
analysis the system of freight and thin-vein differentials must be looked 
upon as an economically unjustified institution.” To correct this, 
Mr. Lubin recommends the removal of the various differentials or a 


great reduction in their rang: He sums up as follows (p. 289): 


(1) In so far as the wages system provides relatively lower wage rates 
for disadvantageously located and thin-vein properties it makes possible 
the operation of mines that have no economic justification. (2) The wages 
system to a degree, then, is responsible for the overexpansion that today 
characterizes the bituminous coal industry. (3) This overexpansion has 
brought with it irregularity of operation, excessive costs and waste of our 
coal resources. It accounts in large part for the annual loss of over 30 
per cent of the miner’s possible working time; it makes necessary the main- 
tenance of some 200,000 surplus miners; it adds to the consumers’ coal bill 
some $100,000,000 of overhead charges for periods of shutdowns; and it 
leads to the wasteful exploitation of our coal fields. (4) These evils can 
be eliminated in some degree by a change in the wages system. The de 
cision as to whether or not such a change will be made lies immediately 
with the mine owners and the union. 


The author has been successful in making a clear and readable 
presentation of an involved technical subject. Readers may well take 
issue with the emphasis laid on the importance of the effect of a read- 
justment of the wages system in the settlement of the complex coal 
problem of today and be of the opinion that there are far more im- 
portant disturbing factors than the granting of differentials in de- 
termining wage rates. But, while not the last word on the final solu- 
tion, Mr. Lubin’s able presentation of his subject is certainly a posi- 
tive and forward contribution to the more complete understanding of 
one of the most important problems confronting the nation. 

Davin L. Wine. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Kopatp, S. Rebellion in labor unions. (New York: Boni & Liveright. 
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LeeneR, G. ve. L’organisation du travail et la question ouvriére. (Brus- 
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of the occupational and the manufacturing sections of the fourteenth 
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American labor year book, for 1923-1924. Vol. V. (New York: Rand 
School of Social Science. 1924. Pp. 548. $3.) 

The new edition contains a large amount of useful information con- 
cerning the labor movement, and is especially valuable because of the 
excellent accounts of the newer developments in the United States, such 
as labor banking and workers’ education. The sections on codperation 
abroad and trade unionism abroad bring together in convenient form 
for American readers the most recent information on foreign labor 
matters. There are also sections dealing adequately with the more 
usual topics, such as labor legislation, court decisions, trade union or- 
ganization, etc. A good index adds greatly to the value of the book. 

G. E. B. 
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leisure. Night work in bakeries. Weekly suspension of work for 24 
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hours in glass-manufacturing processes where tank furnaces are used. 
International Labour Conference, reports I, IV, and III, Sixth session. 
(Geneva: Intern. Lab. Offic 1924. Pp. 112; 91; 77.) 


Some references to material on the development of relations between rail- 
road managements and railroad employees that emphasize codperation. 
(Washington: Library, Bureau of Railway Economics. 1924. 29 cy- 
clostyled sheets. ) 1 


Statement of Ward Thoron, treasurer, Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Febraury 13, 1924, before the Massachusetts Committee on Labor 
and Industry. (Merrimack, Mass.: Author. 1924. Pp. 265.) 


Two studies on rest pauses in industry by investigators for the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 
ls. 6d.) 


Variety in repetitive work. Report of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 1s. 6d.) 
Wage earners and the tariff. (New York: Fair Tariff League, 2 Rector St. 
1924. Pp. 10.) 
Reprinted from Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 
1924. 


Money, Prices, Credit and Banking 


Farm Credits in the United States and Canada, By James B. Morman. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xv, 406. 
$3.50. ) 

The best chapters in this useful handbook are those which des- 
cribe the federal farm credit legislation enacted in recent years and 
what has been done under it. There is a good chapter on state sys- 
tems of farm loans and two chapters on rural credits in Canada. From 
his long contact with agricultural problems and his present position 
as economist of the Federal Farm Loan Board, the author is well 
fitted for the descriptive portion of his task. But wherever he deals 
with theoretical matters, he is less satisfying. 

There is but little criticism of the specific provisions of the laws 
and few suggestions for improving them; yet the tone of the book is 
one of disappointment over the outcome of farm credits legislation. 
This pessimistic note is not due to a belief that these measures have 
failed to improve credit facilities for farmers. Interest rates have been 
reduced everywhere, in some regions very substantially; they have 
been made more uniform ; fees and expenses have been standardized and 
reduced; and the amortization plan has left the borrower in control 
of the time of payment. But Mr. Morman believes that these ad- 
vantages have been more than offset by the creation of a mass of tax- 
exempt securities, making an indirect tax burden on the farmer along 
with others; by the great increase of farmers’ indebtedness; and by 
the increase in the price of land, which he does not seem to associate 
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with the fall in the interest rate. The constantly recurring com- 
plaint is that the new system of farm credits, instead of helping 
the farmers out of dedt has enabled, if not caused, them to plunge 
more deeply into debt. “No greater crime has ever been committed 
against agriculture than the too rapid increase of credit facilities.” 
In the amortization plan from which so much was expected, he finds 
more of danger than of safety. Borrowing has been encouraged by 
the prospect of long-deferred payments; but there is no magic after 
all in amortization, as many are finding out. Obligations have to be 
met and larger initial payments have to be made than under the 
straight mortgage ; defaults occur and foreclosures ensue just as under 
the old plan. In the very security given the bonds of the land banks, 
leading to their purchase in distant money markets, the author sees 
a danger “to which little or no attention has hitherto been given in 
farm finance.” Outside capital, while flowing into a community, may 
produce an appearance of prosperity, but when the current turns, 
when payments have to be made to the money centers, then strangu- 
lation begins and financial death finally comes “to those communities 
afflicted with credit from other than local sources.” This idea is, of 
course, by no means a new one. We heard much of it during the 
Granger-Populist period when the East was said to be draining the 
West of its substance. 

Is there anything in the volume of agricultural debts to suggest a 
“crushing burden” or one that threatens to make “financial serfs” of 
farmers? Their mortgage debt amounts to 8 or 8.5 billions, their store 
debts to one or two billions more, advances made by the War Finance 
Corporation to about 100 millions, and their unsecured obligations 
and those secured by chattels might carry their total indebtedness up 
to 12 or 13 billions. Even if it were 15 billions, the figure, while im- 
pressive, is less than one-fifth of the value of farm property and less 
than the value of one year’s product of the farms. Probably few in- 
dustries would show so small a ratio of debt to the value of property. 

But is there any other industry in which borrowers pay 6.1 per cent 
for their most favored loans and for large amounts 7.8 or 10 per cent, 
and use the funds to pay for property that yields an average return 
of, say, 3 per cent? In order to succeed under such conditions, 
whether he be within sight of the money centers or a thousand miles 
away, a farmer must do far better than the average in making his 
loans or in working his land. This relation between the earnings of 
land and the price of loans is not temporary but permanent. It is not 
merely how to pay off debt, but how to pay it off under such con- 
ditions that constitutes the real “enigma” which the author, strangely 
enough, turns over (ch. 20) to the statesmen. He suggests merely 
that for the future they let rural credits alone. It would be eminently 
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in place in such a book to point out the causes of high land prices 


which the author, but not the land owner, deplores; or, in other words, 
the reason for the low rate of return on land. It is customary to 
explain the fact by the security of farm investments, by the prestige 
which goes with land ownership, and by the expectation of a rise 
in the price of land. Mr. Morman shows us, as to the first, that 
although land cannot burn up, it may wear out even during the period 
it is being paid for, and that there is considerable danger of the 
loss of title through foreclosure; as to the second, that the owner- 
ship of mortgaged land is more suggestive of “financial serfdom” than 


of prestige. Though his remarks do not lead to this conclusion, thi 
logic of the facts does: that the chief cause at work to force the pric: 
of land to such a point that the average rate of return is less than the 
interest on farm loans, is found in speculation for the rise. What are 
we to expect the statesmen to do about it? For obvious reasons, 
nothing at all. Nor would the farmer have them do anything. He 
will continue to bid up the price of land, as he has done for the last 
century and a half, to a point above what it is worth for present use, 
relying upon that great friend of the land owner, “the general progress 
of society,” to justify his judgment. 
G. O. Virtue. 
The University of Nebraska. 


Modern Foreign Eachang By Hvsert C. Watrer. (London: 
Robert M. McBride Company. 1924. Pp. xi, 194. $2.00.) 

Of the making of books on foreign exchange, there appears to be no 
end. This is but another of the many heritages of the World War. 
There is always room, however, for a volume such as that of Mr. Hubert 
C. Walter. Mr. Walter was formerly lecturer on the exchanges before 
the Institute of Banking and the Municipal School of Commerce of 
Manchester, England, and this book is based upon his lectures. 

About two thirds is given over to the customary discussion of gold 
points, interest rates, types of bills of exchange, loans, credits, the 
silver exchanges, etc., while the remaining one third considers such 
matters as inflation, the purchasing power parity theory, the post- 
war exchanges, etc. ‘There appears to be no logic, rule, rhyme or 
reason that determines the order in which the author has arranged the 
various chapters. 

Mr. Walter states that his main purpose in writing the book has 
been to “explain the essentials of modern exchange movements in a 
form which will be comprehensible to the intelligent person of average 


education who is not a professional economist.” I fear, however, 
that he has fallen far short of his ambition. In fact, he has as- 
sumed a far greater knowledge of financial terms and practices than 
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one would ordinarily find even among high-grade business men. The 
book is not heavy in style or scholarly in character, yet it will make 
difficult reading for those who are unacquainted with the field of the 
exchanges, because so many matters are inadequately explained or are 
based upon an assumed knowledge which readers do not ordinarily 
possess. The work also shows very clearly the results of Mr. Walter’s 
slight contact with the field of practical banking and his more intimate 
acquaintanceship with mercantile company trading. 

A few errors are scattered here and there throughout the discussion, 
such as frequently appear in similar works, yet none is so serious as 
to mar the value of the book. Many readers will find themselves un- 
able to agree with Mr. Walter in his statement that the conditions of 
1920, not those of 1914, are “normal” and are “in the main destined 
to be permanent.” Still others will be startled by his frank admission 
that New York today occupies a position of financial supremacy in the 
world’s affairs. 

The book is more up-to-date than Withers’ Money Changing, yet 
it is not as clear or as popular in its style. Neither is it as complete 
or as scholarly in its character as Spalding’s Foreign Bills and Foreign 
Exchange, which I personally consider to be the best English volume 
that has been published since that of Lord Goschen. 

Ira B. Cross. 

University of California. 
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Brossarp, E. B. Rural credits in Utah. Utah Sta. circ. 48. (Salt Lake 
City: Utah Exp. Sta. 1923. Pp. 42.) 


Brunton, J. Bankers and borrowers. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. London University historical series, no. 3. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. Pp. viii, 135. $2.50.) 


CuLepner, B. S. La question du change en Belgique. (Brussels: Imp. 
Ferdinand Larcier, 26 Rue des Minimes. 1924. Pp. 40. From La 
Revue Bancaire Belge, January-April, 1924.) 


Desptan, P. La Banque de France dans ses rapports avec les finances 
publiques de 1914 a 1920. Thése pour le doctorat. (Montpelier: Imp. 
L’Arbeille. 1923. Pp. 97.) 


Ernzic, P. Le mouvement des prix en France depuis 1914. (Paris: 
Rousseau & Cie. 1923. Pp. 107.) 


Evcxen, W. Kritische Betrachtungen zum deutschen Geldproblem. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1923. Pp. iii, 83.) 


Granam, M. K. An essay on gold, showing its defects as a standard of 
value and suggesting a substitute therefor. Also, a translation of The 
Death of Gold. (Graham, Texas: Author. 1924. Pp. 176.) 
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———. The see-saws. Supplemental to An essay on gold. (Graham, 
Texas: Author. 1924. Pp. 4 
In these two pamphlets the author briefly narrates the history of the 
metallic standard, the functions of gold, the defects of the gold standard, 
the characteristics and ser\ of the tabular standard, and finally ad 
vocates the adoption of the goods-dollar plan, as proposed by Professor 
Fisher. The author has positive convictions but presents the argument 
fairly, based on wide reading, and with an entertaining style. Par 
ticularly is this true of the first chapter of The See-Saws. The Death 
of Gold is the translation of an article by Ferrero, originally published 
in L’Illustration, April 15, 


Hewrrericu, K. Das Geld. Sixth, newly revised edition. (Leipzig: 
Verlag von C. L. Hirschfeld. 1923. Pp. 674.) 


Hepsurn, A. B. A history of currency in the United States. Revised 
edition. (New York: Macmillan 1924 Pp. xxiv, 573. $3.) 

This revised edition (first published in 1903; rewritten in 1915) con- 
tains several new chapters, covering 50 pages, dealing with the post-war 
period, the crisis of 1920, and the gold and rediscount policy of the fed- 
eral reserve banks. Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., had general supervision of 
the preparation of the new chapters. In the preface to this revised 
edition Mrs. Hepburn briefly describes Mr. Hepburn’s relation to the 
establishment of the federal reserve system, and refers to Senator Ald- 
rich’s original opposition to “meddling with the currency system.” 
“He finally told Mr. Hepburn that his purpose [in creating the National 
Monetary Commission] was to sidetrack the matter.” 


Hopxer, H., editor. Die deutschen Sparkassen, ihre Entwicklung und 
thre Bedeutung. (Berlin: Verlag f. Bargeldlosen Zahlungsverkehr. 1924. 
Pp. 204.) 

Keesine, L. Standardized or index money? A defense of tested monetary 
standards. (New York: Author, 52 William St. 1924. Pp. 52.) 

The author denies that there was forced deflation in the United 
States after the war. The present large gold fund is not only a cover 
for our own monetary needs, but also for the financial and monetary 
structure of other countries which have deposits here. He takes issue 
with Keynes and holds that prices cannot be stabilized without control 
of the rates of exchange. Moreover, stabilization of prices is not neces- 
sarily desirable. 

Kraus, E. Inflation. Valuta, Preis, Lohn 1914-1924. (Mannheim: J. 
Bensheimer Verlag. 1924. Pp. vii, 70.) 

Mauuperc, W. Zum Neubau des Kredits. (Leipzig: G. A. Glockner. 
1924. Pp. iv, 58.) 

Rawiz, H. C. Federal reserve notes Revised edition. (Baltimore: 
Waverly Press. 1924. Pp. 110 

Rovusstin, M. L.G. Le régime monétaire actuel de l’Egypte. (Cairo: Imp. 
de l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale. 1924. Pp. 89-108.) 

Extract from L’Egypte Contemporaine, Revue de la Société Royale 
d’Economie Politique, de Statistique et de Législation, XV. 


Stitticu, O. Das Freigeld. Eine Kritik. (Berlin: Industriebeamten 
Verlag G.m.b.H. 1923. Pp. 80. 
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WesterFieLD, R. B. Banking principles and practice. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. viii, 849. $4.50.) 


Annual report of the president to the shareholders of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York. (New York: Chemical National Bank. 1924. 
Pp. 20.) 

Financing the production and distribution of cotton. (Washington: Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 1923. Pp. 72.) 


Das schweizerische Bankwesen im Jahre 1922. (Zurich: Art. Institut 
Orell Fiissli. 1924. Pp. 108.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Sugar in Relation to the Tariff. By Pamir G. Wricut. The Insti- 
tute of Economics investigations in internaticnal commercial 
policies. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1924. 
Pp. xi, 312.) 

This is an excellent piece of work. Of its kind it could hardly be 
better. It will maintain Mr. Wright’s reputation for accuracy, full- 
ness of information, sound reasoning, clear statement. 

The scope of the book is limited. It makes an inquiry on the situ- 
ation of the immediate present. There is a chapter on the growth of 
the sugar industry ; but it is brief and largely occupied with figures on 
the amount of capital and labor in the domestic and Cuban industries. 
No attempt is made to discuss protection as a principle of national 
policy. The closing chapter contains a singularly impartial state- 
ment of the arguments for and against a duty on sugar, but with the 
barest minimum of argument on the underlying question of principle. 
In the main, to repeat, the book is given to the immediate situation. 
It considers the effects of the existing duty on domestic production 
and on prices; it compares the domestic industry with the competing 
Cuban industry; and it gives particular attention to the difference in 
cost of production between the domestic product and the Cuban 
product. 

The chief conclusions can be readily indicated. Throughout the 
industrial field under consideration, both the domestic and the Cuban, 
we find clear differences between the costs of the several producers. 
Everywhere there are low-cost producers, moderate-cost producers, 
and high-cost producers; and everywhere a marginal or “bulk line” 
cost. A large part of the domestic industry is carried on under con- 
ditions so favorable that it would survive if there were no duty at all. 
The proportion of the output thus independent of tariff protection 
is stated to be 66 per cent for domestic beet sugar, 40 per cent 
for Hawaiian sugar, 30 per cent for Porto Rican sugar, 42 per 
cent for Louisiana sugar. The burden of the sugar duty on con- 
sumers was $216,000,000 for the year 1916—a representative year; 
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of which sum $124,000,000 went as revenue to the Treasury, $92,000- 


000 went as protection or bonus or compensation (whatever phrase one 


prefers) to the domestic } isers. Put in another way, the annual 
charge of the sugar duty was $1.97 per head, of which $1.13 was for 
revenue, $.84 for protectio! 

From this, however, it is n to be inferred that the abolition of 
the sugar duty would necessarily reduce the charge to consumers by 


the amount stated. The effect of such a drastic step would indeed be 
to bring about equality of foreign and domestic prices, but at a level, 
in Mr. Wright’s opinion, somewhere between the present foreign and 
domestic prices. In other words, the removal of the duty, while re- 
ducing the domestic price somewhat, would raise the foreign price 
somewhat ; so that the reduction in price would be something less than 
the reduction of duty. ‘This at all events is expected to be the out- 
come if the free imports were from Cuba alone; as would be the case 
if Cuban sugar were admitted free and a duty were continued on other 
foreign sugar. If all sugar of every kind, not Cuban alone, were ad- 
mitted free of duty, the result would be different. Then there would 
probably be a reduction in price to the domestic consumer by the full 
amount of the remission of duty 

Mr. Wright’s analysis of the cost situation is based upon the full 
information gathered in recent years by the Federal Trade Commission 
and by the Tariff Commission. The situation disclosed is interesting 
to the economist not only with regard to the immediate problem, but 
with regard to some larger questions of economic principle. Mr. 
Wright’s conclusion is that, given a duty maintained at a constant 
level for a considerable time, costs adjust themselves to the duty. Any 
rate of duty, maintained for a long time, will bring about a situation 
in which marginal costs are the same all along the line; the duty it- 
self, it should be noted, being regarded as one item in the “cost” 
of putting foreign sugar on the American market. This conclusion 
follows from the circumstance that in each and every one of the com- 
peting fields differing costs are found, and costs which increase as out- 
put enlarges. Given time enough, and production will be extended in 
each field until marginal costs are the same throughout. 

The conclusion must be perplexing to the protectionist who wishes 
to fix duties on the basis of differences of cost. Any duty whatever 
that he fixes on his “fair” basis will be found to justify itself, because 
it will be found to equalize cost between the competing domestic and 
foreign supplies. The only thing that will save the protectionist from 
trouble is that in most cases he is not trained or intellectually gifted 
for following the reasoning involved. It is to be said, however, that 
while the protectionist may be thus perplexed when called upon to 
consider the logical consequences of the policy he favors, he is prob- 
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ably concerned not so much with any such questions of ultimate out 
come as with a justification of the status quo. What he really wants 
js to maintain the existing domestic industry intact and to safeguard 
it in its present volume against foreign competition. ‘Taking matters 
as they stand now, and having regard to the existing situation (in 
which the conditions of supply and cost have not yet been com- 
pletely accommodated to the present duty), Mr. Wright reaches the 
conclusion that a rate of 114 to 114 cents would serve to equalize 
domestic and foreign costs. On the equalizing principle, applied to 
present conditions, a duty of this amount would be justified. The 
actual rate (on Cuban sugar) under the act of 1922 is 1.765 cents. 

It should be added that Mr. Wright’s general conclusion (that in 
time costs would adjust themselves to the present duty) is predicated 
not only on the assumptions that time enough is given and that the 
Cuban duty alone is to be considered, but on the further assumption 
that the conditions of supply in Cuba, even in the long run, are those 
of steadily increasing marginal cost. I am not sure that the 
last-named assumption would be confirmed. The reasoning supposes 
that if Cuban sugar were admitted free, and if a great expansion of 
production took place in Cuba, the marginal cost there would be dis- 
tinctly higher than it is now. It seems to me quite possible that in 
the long run there would be an additional number of low-cost and 
moderate-cost concerns, that a flatter supply curve would appear, and 
that marginal cost would be no higher than it now is. 

The book could not well be more timely. The sugar duty happens 
to be up for settlement at the very moment of its publication. The 
Tariff Commission is considering this particular item under the flex- 
ible clause of the act of 1922, and presumably is on the point of making 
a recommendation to the President. It is difficult to believe that a 
more accurate statement could be presented by the commission than 
is made in these pages. This very merit of timeliness means that 
before long much of the matter will be obsolete. In a few years the 
industrial situation will change, the duty doubtless will be modified, 
all these facts and figures will have no more than an historical interest. 
The book, an excellent specimen of applied economics, has the some- 
what ephemeral character of work of this kind. Economists will long 
find in it valuable material for testing and illustrating some general 
principles. To the legislator, and to the intelligent person con 
cerned with current events, though for the moment it is just what he 
wants, it will cease before long to be of interest. 

This last consideration leads to some reflections upon the nature 
of the work done by the Institute of Economics. The book is repre- 
sentative of the Institute’s program. Its investigations seem all to 
be directed to questions of the day. The excellent book by Messrs. 
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Moulton and McGuir: iny’s capacity to pay was of this 
character. Similar pul tions are promised on other phases of the 
international situation, on o phases of the tariff, on the agricul- 
tural troubles of the time, and so on. All this is good. It is emin- 
ently to be desired that we should have accurate and intelligent state- 
ments on the questions of immediate concern. But something else js 
also to be desired. We need investigation of other than current 


questions. There is a wide range of inquiries in economics, strictly 


scientific in character, not st now debated in the newspapers and in 
Congress, yet of the first importance toward solving the problems 
of modern civilization ‘here seems to be no difficulty in getting 

money, as the Institute has succeeded in doing, for promoting re- 
search on problems of the day; but apparently it is extremely difficult 
to secure the means fo1 earch on the fundamentals. 

F. W. Tavssic. 


Harvard University. 
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Boyp, G. R. and others. Drainage district assessments, a study of present 
practices in assessing benefits under the state drainage laws. Bull. 1207. 


(Washington: Supt. Docs 1924 10c. ) 


Cuatmers, H. European tariff policies since the war. Supp. to Com 
merce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 228. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 


Pp. 31.) 


Curark, H. F. The cost of government and the support of education; an 
intensive study of New York state with results applicable over the entire 
country. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
education, no. 145. New York: Teachers College. 1924. Pp. 86. 
$1.25.) 


Coatu, T. H. Income tax made easy for everyone. 1923-1924 edition. 
(London: Simpkin. 192 Pp. 205.) 

Coyaseg, J. C. The Indian fiscal problem. (Calcutta: Author, Presi- 
dency College. 1924. Pp. 178 


FietpHovuse, A. and Ewart, | Income tax simplified. New edition. 
(London: A. Fieldhouse 1924. Pp. 98. 1s. 6d.) 


Fisk, H. E. The inter-ally debts: an analysis of war and post-war public- 
finance, 1914-1923. (New York: Bankers Trust Co. 1924. Pp. 367.) 
The Bankers Trust Company has again put the public under obligation 
by the appearance of another book written by Mr. Harvey E. Fisk. 
Like the preceding volumes, this work is characterized by fullness of 
detail, accuracy, and impartiality. It is to be noted, however, that the 
book is meant for popular consumption and not for the student. From 
the scientific point of view it is defective in not giving any notes, docu- 
mentation, or references to the views of others, in both Europe and 
America, who have worked in this field. There is therefore no oppor- 
tunity to check the statements of fact. Nor is any serious attempt made 
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to form any definite conclusions on controversial questions of theory or 
principle. 

Even taking the book, however, for what it is intended to be. it seems 
necessary to call attention to a few points. In endeavoring to arrive 
at the cost of the war, Mr. Fisk first divides the figures of annual ex- 
penditure in each country by the average wholesale-price index numbers 
for the year, thus putting the statistics on the 1913 price basis. Then he 
turns the adjusted cost figures into dollars at the normal par of exchange, 
thus reducing all the statistics to dollar figures of 1913. Furthermore, 
he assumes that the costs of the war for any year are the annual expendi- 
tures over and above the pre-war rate of expenditure. 

On each one of these points, as scarcely needs to be pointed out to the 
student, there is much that might be said in way of criticism. Finally, 
toward the end of the book Mr. Fisk has occasion to estimate the prop 
erty and the social income in each of the respective countries; he 
presents his own guess without disclosing in any way how he arrives at 
the figures—figures which, with the exception of those for the United 
States and Great Britain, are considerably at variance with the estimates 
that have been made by scientists. 

The result is that while many of the tables resting on official data 
are accurate and dependable, not a few of them represent estimates which 
are either reached without disclosing the basis of computation or founded 
on methods which are more or less questionable. While the book, there- 
fore, will serve a useful purpose in giving a popular presentation of fairly 
aecurate conclusions, a final statement of the whole subject will have 
to await a very different kind of study. As a preliminary and tentative 
effort, however, Mr. Fisk is to be congratulated on having accomplished a 
useful result. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 
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1924. Pp. xii, 102.) 


—_—. La politica economica e finanziaria del governo fascista 
nel periodo dei pieni poteri. (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli. 1924. Pp. 
507. L 40.) 

Hunt, C. W. The cost and support of secondary schools in the state of 
New York. A report reviewed and presented by the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission, under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 
117. $1.) 

Jensen, J. P. Problems of public finance. Social science series, edited 
by S. Expriner. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1924. Pp. 
xviii, 606. $3.) 


Kina, C. L., editor. Competency and economy in public expenditures. The 
Annals, May, 1924. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. 
1924. Pp. 366. $2.) 

Kix Mitzter, W. Consolidated United States income tax laws since 1909 
with regulations and digest of court decisions and unofficial rulings. 
(New York: Commerce Clearing House. 1923. Pp. 1523. $20.) 
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1924 Un ‘ and war tar guide based on 
Revenue act of 1921, ’ }, and regulations, rulings, and 
decisions up to 1924 New York: Commerce Clearing House. 1923. 


Pp. 315.) 
Kopre, H. Leitfaden zu 


Finanzwissenschaft. (Jena: 

Fischer. 1924. Pp. \ £9 
Kuun, K. Einkommenst Korperschaftssteuer 1924 in der zweiten 
Steuernotverordnung 7 Dezember 1923. (Berlin: C. Heymann. 


1924. Pp. 184.) 
Lancaster, L. W. Stat municipal indebtedness. Thesis 


(Philadelphia: Author, Ur of Pennsylvania. 1923. Pp. 108.) 
McGaveunuy, J. R. The fis 1 mir 
York: Macmillan. 


stration of city school systems. (New 
1924. Pp. xii, 95. $1. 


Metuion, A. W. Tazation people’s business. (New York: Macmillan. 
1924. Pp. 227. $1.25 
A brief discussion of rent federal tax problems based in part on 


letters to committees of Congress and to organizations and individuals, 


and in part on recent contributions to periodicals. Chapter headings 
deal with fundamental principl treasury policies, revising the taxes, 


surtaxes, taxing energy and initiative, estate taxes, benefits of tax re- 
duction, and tax-exempt securities 


Mitier, R. C. Budgets European countries. Supp. to Com- 


merce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 222 Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
Pp. 31.) 

Papi, G. U. Prestiti ester ( mercio internazionale in regime di carta 
moneta. (Rome: A. Signorell 1923 Pp. 150. 1 10.) 

Pasvotsky, L. and Mou H. G. Russian debts and Russian recon 
struction: a study of the relations of Russia’s foreign debts to her eco- 
nomic recovery. Institute of Economics series. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1924 5 1, 247 $2.50. ) 

Powe.L, H. M. Taxation Ve York, together with the tax on moneyed 
capital. 1923 supplement New York: Boyd Press. 1923. Pp. 91.) 

Rértincer, K. Das Gesetz iiber d. Finanzausgleich zwischen Reich, 


Léandern und Gemeinden Fassung des Abdnderungsgesetzes von 
26. VI. 1928. Second entirely revised edition. (Stuttgart: J. Hess. 
1923. Pp. 252.) 

ScuunMacHer. Das Prol der internationalen Kriegsverschuldung. 
(Hanover: Hannoversche Hochschulgemeinschaft. 1928. Pp. 15.) 


Sterani, A. pe. The financial budget of Italy. Speech delivered by the 
Minister of Finance at the Scala Theatre in Milan on 30th March, 1924. 
(Rome: State Library. 1924. Pp. 28. 


Sroors, R. O., compile r } mentary school costs in the state of New 
York. Report of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1924 Pp. 133 

American federal tax repor a cenvenient collection of unabridged court 
decisions from every Ame? n court, state and federal, that has had 

before it problems arising under the federal tax laws; decisions have 
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been included from the date of the earliest acts up to November, 1923. 
Three vols. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1924.) 


To be kept up to date through the periodical issuance of advance 
sheets. 


City tar rate bulletin for 1923; a compilation of the city, school and county 
tax rates effective for 543 cities in Kansas. Bull. no. 46. (University, 
Kansas: Municipal Reference Bureau. 1924. Pp. 29.) 


Current facts on city school costs. Research bull., vol. II, nos. 1 and 2. 
(Washington: National Education Assoc. 1924. Pp. 63.) 


Deutschlands Wirtschaft, Wahrung und Finanzen. (Berlin: Zentral-Ver- 
lag. 1924. Pp. iv, 112.) 


Federal income tax index; supplement to volume 1. January 1, 1922 to 
January 1, 1924. (Newark, N. J.: Income Tax Index Service. 1924. 
Pp. 440.) 


Financial history of the state of Washington to March 81, 1921. Supple- 
ment no. 1, General fund taz roll history to December 31, 1922. Supple 
no. 2, State current school fund history to March 31, 1923. Compiled 
by the Department of Efficiency, L. D. McArp te, director. (Olympia, 
Wash.: Dept. of Efficiency. 1924. Pp. 432; 72; 100, cyclostyled.) 


ms 


Germany’s economy, currency, and finance. A study addressed by order 
of the German government to the Committees of Experts, as appointed 
by the Reparation Commission. (Berlin: Zentral-Verlag G.m.b.H. 
1924. Pp. 112.) 


Proceedings of the conference on mine taxation, Milwaukee, Wis., Septem- 
ber, 1923. (Washington: American Mining Congress. 1923. Pp. 172.) 

Special taxation for motor vehicles. 1924 edition. (New York: Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee, 366 Madison Ave. 1924. Pp. 27.) 


What do we buy with tares? Tax Commission, bull. no. 6. (Pierre, S. D.: 
State Tax Commission. 1924. Pp. 8.) 


Population and Migration 


NEW BOOKS 


Goxtpstein, F. Geburtenbeschrainkung. Staatsruin oder Waiederherstel- 
lung? (Berlin: Verlag E. Berger & Co. in Komm. 1924. Pp. 82.) 


Loumann, M. Die Bedeutung der deutschen Ansiedlungen in Pennsyl- 
vania. Schriften des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts Stuttgart, 12. (Stutt- 
gart: Ausland und Heimat Verlag. 1924. Pp. 153.) 


Sapper, K. Karte der mittleren jahrlichen Bevilkerungszunahme der Erde. 
(Munich: R. Oldenbourg, o.J. 1923.) 


Wuitton, C. The immigration problem for Canada. No. 48. (Kingston, 
Ontario, Can.: Queen’s University, Depts. of History and Political and 
Economic Science. 1924. Pp. 33.) 


Wy.er, J. Das Uebervilkerungsproblem der Schweiz. (Bern: Verlag 
von Stampfli & Co. 1923. Pp. 39.) 
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External migration of New Zealand for the year 1923. Statistical report. 
(Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1924. Pp. 28. Is, 
Population de l’Empire du Japon. Résumé statistique de mouvement de la 


population pendant l’an X de Taishé a 1921. (Tokio: Direction de 
la Statistique. 1923. Pp. 145.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


Barnes, H. Housing, the facts and the future. (London: Ernest Benn. 
1923. Pp. 450.) 


Fiorence, P. S. Economics of fatigue and unrest. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1924. 16s.) 


Garin, C. J. Rural social problems. (New York: Century Co. 1924. 
Pp. 286. $2.) 

Guttette, K. C. The people’s corporation. (New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 1924. Pp. 247. $2 


Grairritts, C. H. Fundamentals of vocational psychology. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. vii, 372.) 


Hart, H. H. Child welfare in the District of Columbia: a study of agen- 
cies and institutions for the care of dependent and delinquent children. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. Pp. 159. $2.) 


Haynes, F. E. Social politics in the United States. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xii, 414. $3.50.) 

Professor Haynes gives us a convenient summary of material that is 
commonly widely scattered, but one cannot escape a feeling of regret 
that the larger opportunity has been neglected. More attention to the 
underlying problems in our economic and social life would have made 
the book a contribution of outstanding importance. Both preface and 
introductory chapter seem to promise just such an interpretative essay, 
directed towards the analysis of the vital problems that make our 
radical groups and third parties more than casual outbursts of discon- 
tent. The lure of hard, concrete fact seems, however, to have proved 
too tempting, and broad interpretation was abandoned. Instead of 
fulfilment of the promises of the introductory passages, we have con- 
cise summaries of the leading books on the various subjects included: 
socialism, in all its aspects; the labor movement, both the earlier trade 
union movement and the recent revolutionary developments; the single 
tax agitation; the third parties 

With the emphasis placed upon the external history of each of these 
various tendencies, there is little cohesion in the text as it stands. We 
lose the sense of unity that might be achieved by stressing the out- 
standing economic problems attacked, distracted by the diversity of 
approach adopted by the various reform groups. There is little comment 
on the facts presented, and nowhere any sustained analysis of the aims 
and causes of these “noble discontents.’’ The volume is a good summary 
of current knowledge of these movements; convenient, though it adds 
nothing in fact or interpretation 
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Kmxpatrick, E. L. The standard of life in a typical section of diversi- 
fied farming. Bull. 423. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Sta. 1928. Pp. 
133.) 


Savitz, A. The houses of the workers. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 
1924. 12s. 6d.) 


Saytor, C. H. Vocational rehabilitation. Bull. 28. (Springfield, Il: 
Board for Vocational Education. 1923. Pp. 31.) 


Witson, B. The Christian and his money problems. (New York: Doran. 
1923. Pp. xii, 236. $1.50.) 


American economic policies since the armistice; a series of addresses and 
papers presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science in the city of New York, November 19 and 20, 1923. Edited 
by H. R. Seager and P. T. Moon. (New York: Academy of Pol. Sci., 
Columbia Univ. 1924. Pp. iv, 231.) 

Volume X, no. 4 of the Proceedings; contains papers on Agricultural 
policies, Tariff policies as affected by post-war conditions, Immi- 
gration policy of the United States, and Transportation and fuel. 


Bibliography of industrial hygiene. No. 5. (Geneva: International La- 
bour Office. 1924. Pp. 43.) 


A manual for mutual benefit associations. Research report no. 66. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1924. Pp. 52.) 


Proceedings of the Association of Governing Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions, Chicago, November, 1923. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
D. W. Springer, secretary, Assoc. of Governing Boards of State Univer- 
sities. 1923. Pp. 40.) 

Among other addresses are: University finance; What the college 
should do for agriculture; and, What the college should do for commerce. 


Work of children on truck and small-fruit farms in southern New Jersey. 
Children’s Bureau pub. no. 132. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 10c.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Fatconer, W. G. Principles of the law of negligence. Three lectures, 
given in 1921-22, under the auspices of the Insurance Society of New 
York. (New York: Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden Lane. Pp. 23.) 


Goopwin, R. H. The underwriting of automobiles against fire and theft. 
An address before the Insurance Society of New York, January 9, 1924. 
(New York: Insurance Soc. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


Harpy, C. O. Readings in risk and risk-bearing. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xvi, 368. $3.50.) 

Designed primarily to provide supplemental reading for college classes 
which use as a text the volume, Risk and Risk-Bearing. Chapter titles 
follow the same order as in the latter volume. There are over 80 excerpts 
from writings by experts and specialists. The principal topics covered 
are business forecasting, stock speculation, analysis of securities, life, 
fire and property insurance, and the risks of labor. 
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Ineuis, E.S. Grain elevators, cereal and spice mills. (New York: Insw. 
ance institute of America. 1924. Pp. 24.) 


JounsEn, J. E., compiler Soldiers’ bonus. The reference shelf, vol. I] 
no. 7. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1924. Pp. 122. 90c.) 
Contains brief and bibliography on both sides of the question, with 
reprints from special studies, periodicals, and government documents. 


Manes, A. Versicherungswesen. 1, Allgemeine Versicherungslehre. II, 


Besondere Versicherungslehre. Fourth edition. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner 
1924. Pp. Xiv, 231; xiv, 357 


Tuy, P. T. Woodworking industries, an address. (New York: Insur- 
ance Soc. 1924. Pp. 38.) 


Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards work- 
men’s compensation for accidents. International Labour Conference, 
report II, Sixth session. (Geneva: International Lab. Office. 1924. 
Pp. 109.) 


Fire insurance in New England for ten years, 1913-1922. Twenty-fourth 
edition. (Boston: Standard Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. 324.) 


Insurance statistics of New Zealand for 1928. Report. (Wellington, N. Z.: 
Census and Statistics Office. 1924. Pp. 21. 1s. 6d.) 


Mortality experience of government life annuitants, 1900-1920. Report by 
government actuary London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 


Workmen’s compensation. Questionnaire for the seventh session of the 
International Labour Conference, June, 1925. (Geneva: Intern. Lab. 
Office. 1924. Pp. 55 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 


Forty-sizth annual report of the Charity Organization Society. (Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Charity Organization Soc. 1924. Pp. 23.) 


Report of Committee on the Coérdination of Administrative and Executive 
Arrangements for the Grant of Assistance from Public Funds on Account 
of Sickness, Destitution, and Unemployment. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 1924. 4s 


Sirty-siz years of service; an account of the activities of the United 
Charities of Chicago, including reports of social work done and financial 
statement for the period October 1, 1919, to October 1, 1922. (Chicago: 
United Charities of Chicago 1923. Pp. 86.) 


Widows’ pensions; a study of 53 fatherless families in Dallas County, 
Texas, who are aided by the county commissioners court; including the 
Texas widows’ pension law and its method of administration. (Dallas, 
Tex.: Civic Federation. 1923. Pp. 16.) 
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Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


} AsraHaM, R. Die Theorie des modernen Sozialismus. Fiir die Jugend 


dargestellit. Third enlarged edition. (Berlin: Arbeiterjugend Verlag. 
1923. Pp. 141.) 


BernsTEIN, E. Der Sozialismus einst und jetzt. Streitfragen des Sozial- 
ismus in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Second revised edition. ( Berlin: 
J. H. W. Dietz. 1923. Pp. 184.) 


Detory,G. Apergu historique sur la Fédération du Nord du Parti Social 
iste, 1876-1920. (Lille: M. Dhoossche. 1921. Pp. 344.) 


HortacHEer, M. Das Agrarprogramm der deutschen Sozialdemokratie. 
(Munich: Pfeiffer & Co. 1923. Pp. 24.) 


Hvenes, T. J. State socialism after the war. (London: Bale Sons & 
Danielson. 1924. 4s.) 


Leicuter, O. Die Wirtschaftsrechnung in der sozialistischen Gesellschaft. 
(Vienna: Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung. 1923. Pp. 109.) 


PopmorE, F. Robert Owen: a biography. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 1924. 16s.) 


VorLANnpver, K. Geschichte der sozialistischen Ideen. (Breslau: F. Hirt. 
1924. Pp. 144.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


Ercnet, O. R. Marriage statistics in New York state (exclusive of New 
York City) for 1916, 1917, 1918 combined and for 1919. First report. 
(Albany: Dept. of Health of N. Y. 1924. Pp. 135.) 


Winxier, W. “Die statistischen Verhdltniszahlen.” Eine Methodolo- 
gische Untersuchung. Wiener Staatswissenschaftliche Studien. (Vienna: 
Franz Deuticke Verlag. 1924.) 


1924 Automotive statistics. (Detroit, Mich.: Motor List Co., 431 Howard 
St. 1924. $25.) 


Births, deaths, etc., England and Wales. Statistical review of the re- 
gistrar-general for 1922. Tables. Part II, Civil. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1924. 5s.) 

International Conference of Labour Statisticians. Studies and reports, 
series N (Statistics) no. 4. (Geneva: Intern. Lab. Office. 1924. Pp. 80. 
30c. ) 

New Zealand. Statistical report on the industrial manufacture of New 
Zealand, 1922-28. On prices, building societies, bankruptcy, incomes, 
and meterology, 1922. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 
1924. Pp. 74; 185. 2s.; 3s. 6d. ) 

Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia. No. 16,—1923. 
(Melbourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Pp. 1122.) 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S.S for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Theory 


Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 


Autport, F. H. The group falla in relation to social science. Am. Jour. Sociol. 
May, 1924. Pp. 19. Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, April-June, 1924 
Pp. 14. Speaking in ter f collectivity is description, not explanation. In 
order to explain, sociology must analyze the group into individuals just as 
psychology analyzes the individual into physiological terms. 

BeckeratH, FE. von. Spengler als Staats- und Wirtschaftsphilosoph. Schmollers 
Jahrb., 1-4 Heft, 47 Jahrg. Pp. 16. Critical commentary on the chapters on the 
state and economic life in Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 

Bow.ey, A. L. Does mathematical analysis explain? A note on consumer's surplus. 
Economica, June, 1924. Py 

Cason, H. Gregariousness considered as a common habit. Jour. of Abnormal and 
Social Psych., April-June, 1924. Pp. 10. Objects to instinctive view and investi- 
gates habit development ndividual 

Daskatsuk, O. Das Problem des mittel- und kleingewerblichen Unternehmens. 
Zeits. f. Volkswirts. Sozialpolitik, 10-12 Heft, III Band (Neue Folge), 1924 
Pp. 20. Aims “den Titigkeitsberei des gewerblichen Mittelsandes zu um- 
grenzen, seine sinngemisse Einordnung in das wirtschaftliche und soziale Gefiige 
des modernen Lebens zu vollziehen und ihm neue Bahnen fiir seine Entfaltung zu 
ebnen.” 

Dewey, A. G. On methods in the study of politics. I and II. Pol. Sci. Quart., 


Dec., 1923; June, 1924. Pp. 16; 16 


Exuuiotr, W. Y. The pragmatic politics of Mr. H. J. Laski. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
pra, 
May, 1924. Pp. 25. To admit that there are conflicts of interest among different 
human associations is not to prove that the sovereignty of one association is 
I gnc) 
undesirable. 


EnouisH, H. B. Emotion as related to instinet. Psychological Bull., June, 1924. 
Pp. 18. Reviews recent literature on the subject. 


Ferrer, F. A. The economic law of market areas. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1924 
Pp. 10. Investigates the position and character of the line dividing the territory 
surrounding two competing markets dealing in a standard commodity between 
these markets, in relation to variations in the differential of market base prices 
and in the level of freight rates 


Grarnart, M. A. An issue in economic theory: “The rate of wages and the use 


of machinery.” Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 3. 


Herxnern, H. Zur Stellung Gustav Schmollers in der Geschichte der Nationalékono- 
mie. Schmollers Jahrb., 1-4 Heft, 47 Jahrg. Pp. 8. Questions whether anyone 
has given a better account of the development of modern economic society. 


Kantor, J. R. The institutional foundation of a scientific social psychology. Am. 
Jour. Sociol., May, 1924. Pp. 14. Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psych., April- 
June, 1924. Pp. 11. To be scientific, social sciences must dispense with anima- 
tistic concepts, such as instinct, and investigate observable cultural developments 
and their relations to non-cultural events and circumstances historically. 
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Lampe, A. Schumpeters System und die Ausgestaltung der Verteilungslehre 
(schluss). Jahrb. f. Nationalok. u. Stat., Dec., 1923. Pp. 34. Examines his theory 
of the market, of production, and of the factorial distributive shares 


McDoveatt, W. Can sociology and social psychology dispense with instincts? 
Am. Jour. Sociol. (in part), May, 1924. Pp. 17. Jour. Abnormal and Social 
Psych., April-June, 1924. Pp. 29. A criticism of the attempts of John Dewey, 
Knight Dunlap, F. H. Giddings, and C. C. Josey to dispense with instinets in 
whole or part. 


Macorecor, D. H. Consumer's surplus: a reply. Economica, June, 1924. Pp. 4. 
Answers certain difficulties raised by Cannan. 


Mircuett, W. C. Commons on the legal foundations of capitalism. Am. Econ. 
Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 14. “Bids fair to prove one of the largest contributions 
made in this generation toward the construction of an economic theory that really 
illuminates the behavior of men.” 


MirscuerticH, W. Der moderne Wirtschaftsmensch. Weltwirts. Archiv, Jan., 1924. 
Pp. 30. “Innerhalb der enizelnen Wirtschaftsepochen ganz besondere Wirtschafts 
typen, Wirtschaftsmenschen in den Vordergrund treten, die als Repriisentanten 
der Zeit erscheinen.” 


Méuier, H. Die wirtschaftliche Dimension. Schmollers Jahrb., 1-4 Heft, 47 Jahrg. 
Pp. 10. A review of F.von Gottl-Ottlilienfeld’s book. 


Morrison, L. A. An issue in economic theory: “The rate of wages and the use of 
machinery.” Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 2. 


Moss, F. A. Study of animal drives. Jour. Experimental Psych., June, 1924. Pp. 
21. Attempts to treat animal motives as quantitative and to measure them. 


MovurreE, B. Les causes des variations du taux de l'interét. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.- 
Feb., 1924. Pp. 20. Considers saving, borrowing, gold production, risk, the rela- 
tion between fixed and circulating capital, and the relation between productivity 
of new and old enterprises. 

Ocsunn, W. F. Lowie’s “Primitive Society,” Goldenweiser's “Early Civilization,” 
Wissler’s “Man and Culture,’ Kroeber’s “Anthropology.” Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 
1924. Pp. 5. 


Orton, W. The social philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 
1924. Pp. 18. “His individualism makes him a keen and stimulating critic, while 
it warps his constructive or prophetic views.” 


Ross, E. A. The case for industrial dualism. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1924. Pp. 
13. By public ownership of industries requiring a heavy investment per worker, 
we may avoid excessive increase of the part of national income that goes to 
property owners and thus “avert the decadence of democracy and the develop- 
ment of capitalistic feudalism.” 


Sanpers, T. H. J. M. Clark’s “Economics of Overhead Costs.” Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1924. Pp. 13. “The central thesis of the book is that the behavior of over- 
head costs...... is destructive of that part of the theory of value which states 
that there will be one price in the market for any one commodity,” and it 
succeeds in narrowing the area within which a uniform price tends to prevail 
Among its novel features is the theory that “all labor is an overhead cost to 
society.” 

Scuams, E. Vilfredo Pareto. Zeits. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 10-12 Heft, ITI 
Band, 1924. Pp. 5. 

Scuénretp, L. Nutzen und Wirtschaftsrechnung. Zeits. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozial- 
politik, 10-12 Heft, III Band, 1924. Pp. 61. A formulation of utility theory intro- 
ductory to a larger work. 
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Smati, A. W. Some contril he hist f sociology. Section XV. Am 
Jour. Sociol., May, 1924 Py} rt estoration of ethics in economic theory; 
the professional socialists \ fiir Sozialpolitik. 

Sompart, W. Der Begriff di jkeit bei Karl Marx. Schmollers Jahrb., 
1-4 Heft, 47 Jahrg. Pp. 2 Kein Begriff t von Marx so salopp behandelt 
worden.” 

Turceon, C. L’homme, est-i Re d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1924. Pp 
22. Objects to including t e personal traits or the social milieu as 
individual or collective we ( udes free men as unexchangeable. Re- 


gards capital as passive hu 


_ —, A la recherche di Jour. des Econ., April 15, 1924. Pp. 22 
With producers’ combinatio: est trading, supply and demand establish 
unjust prices. Hence, laisse but t consumers organize and improve 
business morality. 

Van Run, A. A. Vrije co e ¢ lectieve arbeidsovereenkomst. De 
Econ. (Dutch), March, 1924. | \n examination of principles underlying 
free competition and collect g in the field of labor. 

WeEInsBerGeR, O. Das neue Sci {dam Miiller. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u 
Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 51 Ba | ) Suggests “Miillers ‘neuer’ Theorie des 
Goldes ein Platz neben Plat \ ind Thomas gebiihrt.” 

Geldtheoris ik und Marvistische Soziologie. Natur u. 
Gesells., April, 1924. Pp. 

ZieteNzicerR, K. Theodor Lud: Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Wirtschafts 
geschichte. Jahrb. f. Natio Stat., Jan.-Feb., 1924. Pp. 13. “Er einer 
der interessantesten Wirts t ler vorklassischen Zeit gewesen ist.” 


Economic History (United States) 


(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 

Benepicr, B. The socialist in Great Britain and the United States. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., May, 1924. Pp. 9. Finds the contrast in fortunes between 
the socialist movements of the intries due to differences in economic con 
ditions and in political ideo | strategy; explains these differences; considers 
that the United States movem: f it should ever rally in the attempt to get 
where the socialist movement i lay in Great Britain, will have to grope pain 
fully back to the latter’s beg f several decades ago and work out its 
salvation generally along the that British socialism has followed. 

Correritt, R. S. Southern 1s Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., March, 
1924. Pp. 10. Features of d building in the South in this decade were 
that it was done in the southwest \labama, Mississippi, and Tennessee; that 
the lines were north and sout! tead of east and west; and that construction 
yas on a much larger scale tl before. “There were clear signs of growth of 
factories, of development of citi f diversified industries, of disintegration of 
plantations, and of emancipati yf slaves.’ 

Farmer, H. The economic background of frontier populism. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., March, 1924. Pp. 22. Shows conditions in the West after 1887 which led 
the western farmer to attempt wresting control of finance, land, and transporta- 
tion from eastern capitalists Che history of the People’s party is the history 
of the farmer’s struggle to e himself by political means from the penalty 
for his failure to adjust himself to economic conditions.” 

Hacker, L. M. Western land hunger and the War of 1812; a conjecture. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., March, 1924. Pp. 21. Analyzes conditions in the West in 
1812, and finds in the western farmers’ desire for the rich agricultural lands of 


Canada the real cause for the war with England. 
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Macy, R. C. The southward trend of manufacturing. Manag. and Admin., May, 
1924. Pp. 6. Sets forth as the main factors responsible for the remarkable in- 
dustrial and commercial growth of the Piedmont section of the Carolinas, cli- 
mate, raw materials, power supply, labor situation, nearness to markets, trans- 
portation facilities, and financial and political situations. 


Ournant, J. O. Proposed wagon road to Oregon. Wash. Hist. Quart., April, 
1924. P. 1. Refers to the first suggestion made in 1813 of the feasibility of a 
wagon road from Missouri to the Pacific Northwest. 


Parrcuett, J. P. Some Red River fur-trade activities. Minn. Hist. Bull. May, 
1924. Pp. 23. Traces “the fight for free trade” on the part of independent fur 
traders in the valleys of Red River and the Saskatchewan, against the monopo- 
listic Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Usuer, A. P. The influence of American business on national life. Harvard Bus. 
Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 11. Traces the part that the business man has played 
in shaping our American institutions from earliest colonial days to the present. 
There exists “a widespread misunderstanding of the fact that business is as much 
a part of the social fabric as any other occupation.” 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Arpeey, J. H. The international cotton supply. Commerce Mo., April, 1924. 
Pp. 10. Analysis of tendencies in world production and consumption of cotton. 


BaLLaNTYNE, S. Cost of producing farm crops. Rpt. Canada Exp. Farms, 
Kapuskasing, Ont., 1922. Pp. 7. Detailed costs of producing the common field 
crops on the station farm are given. 

Barnes, W. C. Shipping farm products to market. Breeders’ Gazette, Aug. 9, 
1923. P. 1. General statistics of production and movement of farm products, 
especially live stock. 


Biack, J. D. Elasticity of supply of farm products. Jour. Farm Econ., April, 
1924. Pp. 11. Relations of cost of production, price, and subsequent output. 


Boysen, L. K. Interim report Real Estate Securities Committee on agricultural 
credit conditions. I. B. A. of A. Bull, May 24, 1924. Pp. 5. Agricultural 
credit conditions in the Middle West and an argument favoring proper use of 
present credit rather than providing more. 

Brossarp, E. B. Rural credits in Utah. Utah Agri. Exp. Sta. Cir. 48, Sept., 
1923. Pp. 42. A circular of general information about agricultural credit, 
particularly the federal farm lean system. 


Catvert, H. The higher finance of agricultural codperation in India. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., April-June, 1924. Pp. 9. A discussion of methods by which agri- 
cultural codperatives are financed. 


Camp, W. R. Agriculture and price stabilization. I. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 
1924. Pp. 33. An outline of the methods and systems of organized distribution 
of two typical codperative marketing associations. 


Cennet, J. S. Maryland farm statistics. Md. Ext. Bull. 32., March, 1924. Pp. 44. 
Statistics on each crop and each kind of live stock are given for 1923. 


Cuampers, C. R. Relation of land income to land value. U.S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 
1224. June, 1924. Pp. 132. A careful analysis of the problem from census data 
and commercial statistics. Seven figures and 22 tables in the text, and 57 pages 
of tables appended. 


Connor, L. G. Types and qualities of South American and South African wool. 
Bull. National Assoc. Wool Mfrs., April, 1924. Pp. 19. A discussion of types 
of sheep and grades of wool produced in the two countries. 


_ 
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Donerty, F. K Wheat are roduction in Canada. United Empire, March, 
1924, Pp. 7. A discussi f the possibilities of increasing wheat production jn 
Canada. 

Dun tap, R. B., Crircurte! nd Carrott, M. V. Adjusting production to 
meet home market demai unty, Pa. Penn. Exp. Sta., Bull. 184, Jan, 
1924. Pp. 51. A report « f 1 consumption survey of Altoona, Pa., showing 
quantity of food consum«e r of supply, and manner of marketing. The 
report shows to what exte slair County farmers supply Altoona with agri- 
cultural products. Sixteen f es and 34 tables are given. 

Funx, W. C. Costs and farr tices in producing potatoes. U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Bull. 1188., April, 1924. Pp. 4 General discussion and analysis of cost data 
from 461 farms in Minn., VW Mich., N. Y., and Maine for 1919. Seven figures 
and 42 tables are given 

Getz, H. The outlook in eheat belt Bankers Mag. (N. April, 1924 
Pp. 3. Analysis of the wheat farmer’s conditions. 

Goxtprincn, A. Wool supplies and consumption. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs, 
April, 1924. Pp. 8. Stud f the supply and demand of wool. 

Gaimes, W. E. Can a farme juire a farm out of his farm earnings? Rpt. Kan 
Bd. Agri. 1921-22 (vol. 28 in., 1923. Pp. 8. An optimistic outlook for the 
farmer of superior ability 

Henverson, B. Buying a n an undeveloped region. U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Farmers’ Bull. 1385, Jan., 1924. Pp. 30. Practical statement of conditions a 
prospective owner should sider 

Hopson, E. A. Codperative ton marketing in Arkansas. Ark. Ext. Cir. 156, 
Sept., 1923. Pp. 23. Operation of coéperative cotton marketing association is 
explained, and Arkansa irketing act and forms of contracts are given. 

Horman, Cuas. W. Neu nd methods in southern farming. Am. Rev. Rev. 
May, 1924. Pp. 10. The story of the boll weevil and exodus of the negro laborer 
in stimulating diversified 

Jounson, O. R. Increasing the farmer's net income by reducing costs. Mo. Ext 
Cir. 135, Aug., 1923. Py \ general explanation of how farmers may reduce 
costs and still maintain production. Seven figures are shown. 

Kmxpatrick, E. L., Arwater, H. W., and Bamery, I. M. Family living 
in farm homes. U.S. Dey Agri. Bull. 1214, Jan., 1924. Pp. 36. An analysis 
of the cost and quality of g on 402 farms. 

Laur, E. International a tural problems. Jour. Farm Econ., April, 1924 
Pp. 16. An argument fa ng the formation of an international organization 
to aid farmers in different countries in the solution of their economic problems. 
The international aspect of several problems is discussed. 

Lescontrr, D. D. Conditions affecting the demand for harvest labor in the wheat 
belt. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1230, April, 1924. Pp. 46. A study of amount, 
mobilization, distribution d wages of laborers used in wheat harvesting. Twelve 
tables and 12 figures are given 

Lestiz, W. R. Cost of producing farm crops. Rpt. Canada Exp. Farms, Morden, 
Man., 1922. Pp. 8. Costs of production of each crop in the crop rotation. 

McCrary, J. A. Yield and f producing farm crops. Rpt. Canada Exp. Farms, 
Lennoxville, Que., 1922. Pp. 5. Methods and detailed costs of producing en- 
silage corn, sunflower ensilage, oats, and hay are given. 


McKay, A. W. and Srevens, W. M. Organization and development of a codper- 
ative citrus-fruit marketin ency. U.S. Dept. of Agri. Bull. 1237, May, 1924. 
Pp. 68. The organization and operation of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
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change and allied organizations are described in detail. A brief history of the 
citrus industry, by-laws, articles of incorporation, forms of contracts, grade 
standards and amount of shipments are given. 


McNam, A. D. Labor requirements of Arkansas Crops. U.S. Dept. Agri. Bull 
1811, March, 1924. Pp. 64. The quantity of man and horse labor expended on 
each important crop is given in chart and tabular form. Fifty figures and 4 
tables are given. 


Mackin, T. Merchandising farm products. Wis. Ext. Circ. 161, June, 1923. Pp. 
24. Principles of successful marketing are explained. 


Marsu, A. R. Cotton industry’s future in its own hands. Annalist, June 23, 1924. 
Pp. 3. An analysis of the causes of the depression in the cotton industry. 


Meyer, E., Jr. Financing agriculture. Rpt. Kan. Bd. Agri. 1921-22 (vol. 28), 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 18. An analysis of the scope and methods of extending credit to 
farmers. 


Orecukory, P. N. Agricultural codperation in Bulgaria. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 
April-June, 1924. Pp. 21. A review of the history, codperative laws and manage- 
ment of codperative societies. 


Payen, E. La production des cereales en France. L’Econ. Franc., May 24, 1924. 
Pp. 3. A comparison of annual and ten-year average productions of the cereals 


Payven, E. Le coton: sa production et ses prix. L’Econ. Franc¢., April 26, 1924 
Pp. 3. Production of cotton by countries and comparative prices. 


Perrersson, W. I. The formation of small holdings in Sweden. Intern. Rev. Agri. 
Econ., April-June, 1924. Pp. 16. Problems of subdividing land, financing small 
holders, and summary of progress are given. 


Poorer, J. E. Diversified farming in Maryland. Breeders’ Gazette, May 1, 1924. 
Pp. 2. A discussion of farmers’ codperatives and the agricultural possibilities of 
Maryland. 


Stewart, G. A farm management study of the Great Salt Lake valley. Utah Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 184, May, 1923, Pp. 44. A business analysis of groups of farms. 
Data for the study are from surveys of 428 farms. Thirteen illustrations and 23 
tables are given. 


Taytor, A. E. The food needs of the nation in relation to economic resources. 
Jour. Home Econ., Feb., 1924. Pp. 13. How to maintain normal nutrition along 
with spending and saving. A table showing types of foods and calories is given. 


Taytor, H. C. Agricultural forecasting. Jour. Farm Econ., April, 1924. Pp. 8. 
Development, accuracy, and value of forecasting by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Tromsen, F. L. Marketing milk in six cities of Kansas. Kan. Exp. Sta. Bull. 230, 
Nov., 1923. Pp. 32. Methods and costs of marketing milk are given. Twenty 
tables are presented. 


Warxer, J. F. The sheep industry in the mid-west. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
April, 1924. Pp. 5. The opportunity for the production of a good quality 
product in this region is pointed out. 


Watiace, B. A. Codperative marketing of livestock in Ohio. Ohio Ext. Cir. (vol. 
8, no. 8), 1922-23. Pp. 28. A comparative study of the Ohio Livestock Shippers 
Association from their monthly reports. Eighteen charts are presented. 


Watrace, H. C. The farmer's wage compared with other wages. Rpt. Kan. Bd. 
Agr. 1921-22 (vol. 28), Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. A comparison of purchasing power 
of wages and a plea for fair-play for the farmer. 
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ALLIXx G Les grands re 
Pp. 10 Operating reve 
whole, but all suffered def 


Armsrronc, C. H. Indi 
March 21, 1924. Pp. 3 
Asuton, W. and Berry, A 
tion of capital. Econom 


Batrzer, F. Die chinesisci 

Fisenbahnw., March-Ay 
Die Eisenbah 
May-June, 1924. Pp. 2 

Brooks, S. The Russian 
print from a bulletin of A 

W. R Governme! 
Pp. 4 

Corson, C. Les chemins 
Mondes, April 1, 1924 I 

County, A. J. Accouwntir 
Pp. 4. Need of economy 
Railway Age, July 19, 1924 

Cox, H. State railway 
Financial results of gover 
and elsewhere. 

Crowtner, S. Ford's st 
Operations of the Detroit, 17 
control in 1921. 

Daniets, W. M. A fore 
Econ., May, 1924. Pp. 2 
nique, terminals, consolid 

Dunn, S. O. Railway e7 
1924. Pp. 5. 

Duny, S. O. What is the 
Pp. 4. Not government 
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Rev. Pol. et Parl., May 10, 1924 
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Ry. Rev., May 10, 1924. Pp. 4. Re 
Administration on Russian relief. 


portation. Ry. Age, June 17, 1924 
des ré parations, Rev. des Deux 


task ahead. Ry Rev., July 19, 1924 
nting and operating practices. Also in 


Mag. (London), April, 1924. Pp. 15 
Australia, Canada, France, Australia, 


World’s Work, June, 1924. Pp. 6 
1 Ironton since Henry Ford acquired 


f American railroads. Quart. Jour 
es possible changes in transportation tech 
ind control. 


ownership. Ill. Central Mag., July, 


} tilroad proble m? Ry Clerk, June, 1924. 


the B. & O. Savings Bank Jour., May, 1924 


Pp. 6. With historical illustration 


Forp, R. H. Can the grad 
Pp. 3. Discussion of cost 
Fray, D. What other ind 
Pp. 3. Rate of return 
freight rates for a period 
Henry, R.S. Brains 
Effect of railway impr 
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Jones, E. The status of railroad problems. North Am. Rev., May, 1924. Pp. 17 
Review of recent railway legislation and its effect. 


Ler, C. E. The time factor in transportation. Ry. Age, May 10, 1924. Pp. 3 
Advocates a statistical record showing what percentage of freight cars to be 
moved each day are actually moved. 

Lissz, A. Les chemins de fer allemands et les réparations. L/Econ. Frang., July 5, 
1924. Pp. 3. 

McManamy, F. The development of railroad regulation. Ry. Age, June 17, 1924 
Pp. 5. By a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

pe Novvion, G. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1928. Jour. des 
Econ., May 15, 1924. Pp. 36. Review ef the principal French railways in detail 
for the year 1923. 

Parsons, R.S. Daily program and performance of a locomotive. Ry. Rev., May 17, 
1924. Pp. 3. 

Paven, E. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1923: les dépenses. 
L’Econ. Franc., June 14, 1924. Pp. 3. 


Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1923: les recettes brutes 
L’Econ. Franc., June 7, 1924. Pp. 3. 


PrancasTewul, U. Jrrisultati finanziari dell’ azienda ferroviaria delo stato dal luglio 
1922 al dicembre 1923. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Feb., 1924. Pp. 7. 


Prncuot, A. The railroads: a people’s problem. Ry. Clerk, July, 1924 Pp. 4. 
Government ownership advocated. 


Repact, F. A. J disavanzi reali delle ferrovie dello stato (1920-1921-1922-1923). 
Rif. Soc., March-April, 1924. Pp. 26. 


Rorsner, E. Die Eisenbahnen in Australien in den Betriebsjahren 1920-21 und 
1921-22. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1924. Pp. 15. 


Saxorski, A. M. Are the railroads beating the I. C. C. to it? Mag. of Wall St. 
July 5, 1924. Pp. 5. Actual and proposed railway consolidations. 


Saniter, A. Die Umwandlung der Deutschen Reichsbahn. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw.., 
March-April, 1924. Pp. 23. 


Suerrincton, C. E. R. Results of British Railways act of 1921. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1924. Pp. 13. With particular reference to possible bearing of British 
experience on American railway problems. 


Varas, S. M. El ferrocarril internacional de Antofagasta a Salta. Rev. de Econ. 
Argentina, Jan.-Feb., 1924. Pp. 8. 


Wurrr, J. L. Analysis of the cost of freight-car repairs. Ry. Age, July 5, 1924. 
Pp. 4. Proposes more detailed accounting of repair cost for home and foreign 
freight cars. 


Wiener, L. Les chemins de fer de Bulgarie. Rev. Gén. des Chemins de Fer, 
April, 1924. Pp. 20. 

Wirtex, H. Die Reform der dsterreichischen Bundesbahnen. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., March-April, 1924. Pp. 23. 


Wrisnt, R. C. The freight car yields to the truck. Nation’s Bus., May, 1924. 
Pp. 2. Pennsylvania Railroad experiments with motor truck in short haul, 
terminal, and delivery services. 


Die bulgarischen Eisenbahnen im Rechnungsjahr 1920-21. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
May-June, 1924. Pp. 11. 


The ceinture railways of Paris. Ry. Gaz. (London), April 11, 1924. Pp. 3. With 
maps. 
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Die Eisenbahnen des Deutaci } he und 1921. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
March-April, 1924. Pp 

Die Eisenbahnen Finnlands Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March-April, 1924. Pp. 6 

Die Eisenbahnen Grossbrittanr Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1924 
Pp. 18. 

Die Eisenbahnen der Schwe } Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1924 
Pp. 9. 

Die Eisenhbahnen der V ereini : n von Amerika, in den Jahren 1919 und 19% 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-J 1924. Pp. 16. With group map and statistical 
tables 

Financial requirements of th nd market for railroad securities. Com 


merce Mo., May, 1924. Pp. 11 


Fluctuations in the numbe f uy clerks. Ry. Age, June 14, 1924. Pp. 4 
Reprint of study made by | tate Commerce Commission. 
Die italienischen Staatshahner f 118 Archiv f. Ejisenbahnw., March- April, 


1924. Pp. 18. 
Die lettischen Eisenbahnen 121-22 Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March 
April, 1924. Pp. 5. 


Railway returns for 192 Ry. Gaz. (London), April 11, 1924. P. 1. Preliminary 
statement of British rai! ratic in 1923. Traffic increased, but not enough 
to offset reduction in freight te nd passenger fares. 

Les résultats de Vexploitat i7 jrandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 
1923. Rev. Gén. des Che le Fer, July, 1924. Pp. 23. Detailed statistical 
analysis of French privat: yperations in 1923. 

Statistique des résultats i ion des Chemins de Fer de V'Etat Polonais 
pour Vexercice 1922. R ( des Chemins de Fer, July, 1924. Pp. 2. Sta 
tistics of Polish state railw 22, standard gauge lines. 

Shipping 
(Abst Marjorie Sheets Weber) 

Asusurn, T. Q. The inlar ¢ p ration. Marine News, July, 1924 
Pp. 5. Author holds the f brigadier general. Analysis of the new act 
creating the Inland Wat Corporation, for operating the Mississippi- 
Warrior barge lines, hitherto under the Secretary of War. 

Brown, C. W. Our un-merca urine Atlantic Mo., March, 1924. Pp. 8. An 
exposition of the author's ré ns for believing that “any general restoration of 
our mercantile marine on a paying basis is impossible.” 

CHamBeRLAIN, E. T. Tramp ship trad: Commerce Reports, July 7, 1924. Pp. 4. 
Analysis of tramp ship trades in 1922, showing the volume and character of cargo 


on the various routes. 

Cuaprett, F.C. Internation hipping position. Annalist, April 22, 1924. Pp. 2 
A review of the problems facing shipowners and shipbuilders; the recovery of 
the German merchant marine; the future of the motorships; flag discrimination. 


Corzsino, E. porti della Sicilia Giorn. d. Econ., March, 1924. Pp. 28. Con- 
figuration and economic importance of the several Sicilian ports. 


De Vos, H. Chronique maritime. Rev. Econ. Internat., Jan. 25, 1924. Pp. 19. 
The present world shipping situation; outstanding developments in the various 
countries; problems facing shipowners and shipbuilders. 
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Garretr, G. Our $3,500,000 nucleus, and other articles. Sat. Eve. Post, Feb. 2, 9, 
16, ete., 1924. <A series of articles on the American merchant marine problem 
as seen by a journalist after numerous interviews with men seeking a solution 


of this problem. 


Hourzapret, A. C. The future of the United States merchant marine. Pacific 
Marine Rev., Feb., March, 1924. Pp. 5. Exposition of the author’s plans for the 
preservation of our large merchant marine. 


Marvin, W. L. American merchant marine. World Market, Dec., 1923. Pp. 2 
The opinions of practical steamship operators as voiced by the vice-president ot 
their organization. 


Discriminations against United States ships. Pacific Marine Rev., May, 
1924. Pp. 2. Statement of instances of discrimination by foreign exporters and 
importers in favor of their own national merchant marine. 


Routes, J.C. Oil marine transportation. Pacific Marine Rev., March, 1924. Pp. 4 
Development of vessels for the transportation of oil. Early types contrasted with 
modern tankers. 


Sanvers, R. Y. Foreign trade and shipbuilding. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., March, 
1924. 
Surepy, J. E. The American merchant marine. Pacific Marine Rev., April, 1924 


Pp. 3. A statement of the arguments for an American merchant marine and for 
government assistance thereto. 


British shipping. Board of Trade Jour., May 29, 1924. Pp. 3. Comparison bx 
tween 1913 and 1923 entrances and clearances by origin and destination, by 
British port, by nationality. Changes in the merchant marine. 


The Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. Fairplay, Feb. 28, 1924. Pp. 6. 
Annual report and presidential address of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom. Review of activities of the organization and analysis of ship- 
ping conditions. 


The crime of government competition. Nautical Gaz., May 24, 1924. Pp. 2. Protest 
against alleged enforcement of sections of Merchant Marine act which impose 
hardships on private shipowners and non-enforcement of sections beneficial to 
privately-owned shipping. 


Effect of enforcement of preferential rate clause on ports and shippers. Nautical 
Gaz., March 8, 15, 22, 29, 1924. Pp. 5. Presentation of various viewpoints as to 
the probable effect of section 28 of the Merchant Marine act. 


Fleet corporation losses. Traffic World, March 29, 1924. Pp. 2. Report showing 
losses incurred by each line operating Shipping Board vessels during the fiscal 
year 1923 and the last six months of 1923. 

Lloyd's Register shipbuilding summary. Fairplay, Jan. 24, 1924. Pp. 3. Analysis 
of amount and type of shipbuilding in each shipbuilding country during 1923. 
Section 28 troubles. Traffic World, March 29, 1924. Pp. 6. A digest of reactions 
from the order putting into effect section 28 of the Merchant Marine act, 1920. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Annevs, L. B. Rights in community service. Finan. World, May 31, 1924. Pp. 2. 
Fundamental principles governing relations of utility and community served. 


Bauer, J. Recent decisions by the Supreme Court of the United States on valuation 
and rate making. With comments by R. L. Hare, D. R. Richsere and W. L. 
Ransom. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 29. A comprehensive discussion, 
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covering, in addition to 1 the rate base, surplus earnings, early 
losses, and federal incon Need for simpler, automatic rate regulation. 

Carpenter, W.M. How / istomer’s use of energy increasing? Elec 
World, June 14, 1924. Py; Average ommercial lighting” consumption per 
meter in New York state 19 than in 1910, indicating that a slowing 
down of increase in aggregat nd is not unlikely 

Cor, R. S. Telephone dev: the United States and abroad. Bell Tele- 
phone Quart., April, 1924. | i4. Higher state of development in use of tele 
phone in this country att t ge to our system of private ownership and 
operation. 

Ewen, W.C. More about Nex tions Finan. World, May 31, 1924. Pp. 2 
Much construction urgent LF iiling five-cent fare does not cover 
cost of service. Traffic statist 860-1923 

FanceLto, N. La “non ocratica del problema telefonico. Riv 
Bancaria, March, 1924. Pp. & \ critique of projects for setting the telephone 


industry of Italy upon it 


Gopparp, E. C. Fair value ’ itie Mich. Law Rev., May, June, 1924 
Pp. 21, 21. Comprehensive ey of Supreme Court decisions, the practical 
working of valuation theo titutionality of prudent investment, the 


basis preferred by the aut! 


Guernsey, N. T. Obligatio: e license contract. Bell Telephone Quart., 
April, 1924. Pp. 10. Summa principal provisions of the much-discussed 
contract between Ameri Telephone & Telegraph Company and associated 
companies, defining term the bulk of the telephone service of the 


country is rendered. 


Loomis, A. L. The financia e of power and light companies. Elec. World, 
May 10, 1924. Pp. 4. 7 f structure and recent tendencies. A 
detailed comparison of tion, earnings and other features of some 84 
companies representing about f of the industry 

Macy, R. G. The power su southern industry. Manag. and Admin., June, 
1924. Pp. 6. Power need 1 present and available power resources of the 


Piedmont section of the ¢ 


Meap, D. W. The econom electric development. Proc. Am. Soc. Civil 
Engrs., April, 1924. Pp. 3 \ paper of basic importance setting forth the 
physical, cost and dema tors conditioning the success of hydro-electric 
developments. 

Muon, J. A. Fares in citis e than 25,000 population. Aera, June, 1924. 
Pp. 29. Fare statistics ef summaries of local fare history. Of the 288 
cities listed only 13 have five-cent fare 

Morpny, E. J. Electric railu ke all records in 1923. Aera, May, 1924, Elec 
Ry. Jour., May 3, 1924 I 16, Extensive statistics for 1923 and 1922 
Electric railways did the gest business they have ever done, but increase ot 
expenses (3.6 per cent ov #22), when revenues increased but 2.5 per cenit, 
reduced net income 0.9 pé it. Average fare slightly lower and amount of 
service rendered slightly greater than in 1922 

Naso, L. R. New thoughts iblic utility regulation. Stone & Webster Jour., 
May, 1924. Pp. 12. A re Morgan’s Regulation and the Management of 
Public Utilities. 

NasH, Sm P. A. M. The » n of power generation and supply in Britain. 
Manchester Guardian Com! il, May 8, 1924. Pp. 3. One of several articles 
pointing out recent devel ent [he important part played by municipally 


owned plants is one of a numb complicating factors. 
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“Opsserver.” Toronto's two and a half years of m. o. Elec. Ry. Journ. Apr. 12, 
1924. Pp. 2. “It ranks as good service, however, when measured by the stand 
ard of any American city, and is far better than some of the private operations 
one might mention.” 


Outmstev, H. M. A new scheme for going value. Nat. Munic. Rev., June, 1924 
Pp. 5. Tendency for utility companies to put claims for going value on a more 
specific basis akin to reproduction estimates. Going value will increase in 
importance as prices decline. 


Onxen, W. H., Jr. Financing of public utilities. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., 
Apr., 1924. Pp. 7. A valuable statement of problems of financing capital expendi 
tures. Regulation and the growth of demand assist greatly in making economical 
and safe financing possible. 


Pratt, F.S. Points to be considered in taking on new properties. Stone & Webster 
Jour., March, 1924. Pp. 7. An intimate account of the processes involved in the 
acquisition of an independent property by a utility syndicate. A period of a 
declining price level is better suited to the acquisition of utility than industrial 
properties. 


Prineite, F. L. Natural gas to mired or manufactured gas? Gas Age-Record, 
May 31, 1924. Pp. 4. Some of the problems encountered in the attempt to 
conserve our waning natural gas supply by mixing it with manufactured gas, 
as is being done in some communities. 


Rvuceres, C. O. Discrimination in public utility rates. Jour. Pol. Eeon., Apr., 
1924. Pp. 16. Seven specific types of discrimination obtaining today. The in 
creasing complexity of public utility business makes discrimination ever more 
likely; this tendency can be counteracted by thorough rate studies by experts 
attached to the commissions. 


Tuompson, C. D. Superpower and social progress. Am. Rev., May-June, 1924. 
Pp. 6. Possibilities of superpower and plea for exclusive public development and 
operation. 

Taytor, C. S. Do we need rent control laws permanently? Nat. Munic. Rev., May, 
1924. Pp. 5. Member of District of Columbia Rent Commission believes “rent 
legislation should be made permanent in all communities where there is any dan- 
ger of congestion which would restrict natural competition, or where, for other 
causes, there is danger of inflation of prices.” Interesting account of how Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commission works. 


Tyrrett, F. G. The Los Angeles experiment in municipal power. Jour. Elec., 
May 1, 1924. Pp. 6. An intimate account, in which shortcomings are emphasized. 


Warren, P. B. Value as a rate base for public utilities. Ill. Law Quart., Feb., 
1924. 


Weisn, J. W. Why car fares differ. Elec. Ry. Jour., May 3, 1924. Aera, May, 
1924. Pp. 2, 5. The five principal factors influencing fares are speed, wages, 
length of haul, density and investment. 

Witcox, D. F. What chambers of commerce can do toward the settlement of public 
utility problems. Pacific Munics., May, 1924. Pp. 5. A thoroughgoing change 
in outlook is required before chambers of commerce can contribute to a solution 
of public utility problems. 


Depreciation principles. Aera, Apr., 1924. Pp. 5. Brief setting forth of views 
of American Electric Railway Association. 

Great year for Peoples Gas. Public Service Manag., May, 1924. Pp. 4. An in- 
teresting account of the gas situation in Chicago. 

New England’s power needs. Elec. World, May 3, 1924. Pp. 4. Summary of re 
cent report in which it is found that expansion and interconnection of steam and 
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hydro-electric plants w ments for many years. Importation of 
Canadian power likely it nt future 

Plans for New York su Elec. Ry. Jour., May 10, 1924. Pp. 2 
Main features of recent tent report of New York Transit Commission look 
ing to the betterment of ter ser through the provision of facilities dis 
tinct from those used by f e travelers 

Retail prices of electricity } United States. Labor Rev., Feb., May, 1924 
Pp. 4, 5. Net rates per tt hour electricity used for household purposes 
in 51 cities, for specified n 113-1924 

Retail prices of gas in the U1 States Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., May, 1924. Pp 
3, 3. Along same lines ( 

The peril of giant power. N Repub., Apr. 30, 1924. P. 1. The public should 
plan, own and control giant ver order that it may yield the fullest returns 


to society. 

Public utility tax problems Pub. Service Manag., June, 1924. Pp. 2. 
in taxation of railroads 
H. D. Simpson. 


Five stages 
utilities, as developed in a study made by 


Recent statutes relating t s. Col. Law Rev., May, 1924. Pp. 9. 


A survey 
of newer legislation and 


establishing principle of protecting esta 


the utility field, especially in motor tran 
portation, unless public ¢ juir competition. “This 


policy behind these statute don 
It is certain that it re] | t 
the common law.” 


blished enterprise from c¢ 


is the new economic 
1 of it remains to be more fully tested 
omplete reversal of the principles ot 


Super-power covering population. Pub. Service Manag., 


May, 1924. Pp. 2. (¢ | greements between nine independent com 
panies are effecting a su} er network in so-called coal-field district, com 
prising parts of Pennsy! Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and Maryland. 


Accounting 
(Abst ts by Martin J. Shugrue) 
Basson, R. W. The fundame lance sheet 


Analyzes fundamental condit hich affect 
a study of the balance sheet 


Bankers Mag., April, 1924. Pp. 3 
conclusions to be arrived at from 


Buss, J. H. Control of investments. Manag. and Admin., April, 


1924. Pp. 6. Treatment litions, betterments, replacements, repairs and 
depreciation. 
— . Surplus and ve application. Manag. and Admin., May, 
1924. Pp. 4. Sources « und how it should be recorded and utilized. 
Bonne, E. F. Accountin eiverships. Univ. Jour. Bus., March, 1924. Pp 
11. Opening the book the receiver, recording the receiver’s transactions, 
winding up the accounts, reports to the court, and other matters described, in a 


simple, concrete way. 


Brown, D. Pricing policy ap} financial control. Manag. and Admin., April, 
1924. Pp. 5. Analysis of the factors which determine price policy for a manu- 
facturer. 

Craic, J. D. Allocation of penses Proceedings Cas. Actuarial Soc., Nov. 16, 
1923. Pp. 8. Methods employed allocating expenses of companies which 
transact casualty and surety busine 


\ discussion of the legal requirements and 
the broader principles 


Greenwoop, G. W. New f s of depreciation schedules. 


Manag. and Admin., 
June, 1924. Pp. 4. Some 


thematical methods of figuring depreciation. 
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Hann, S. M. Cost accounting and “overhead” in trust company operation Trust 
Companies, March, 1924. Pp. 3. Main features of a cost accounting system for a 
commercial bank. 


Hatrietp, H. R. An historical defense of bookkeeping. Jour. Accountancy, April, 
1924. Pp. 13. 

Morenouse, W. R. Leaks in banking—how to stop them. Am. Bankers Assoc. 
Jour., April, 1924. Pp. 3. Money lost in worthless advertising, booklets, novelties 
and other unnecessary overhead items of expense. 


Pace, H. S. Relation of the accountancy instructor to the development of pro 
fessional standards in the practice of accountancy. Jour. Account., May, 1924 


Waxtpron, F. A. Organization of the accounting division. Manag. and Admin., 
April, 1924. Pp. 3. Describes a coérdinated system of planning, routing and 
cost accounting. 


The determination of book value of capital stock. Pace Student, April, 1924. Pp. 2 
A concise explanation. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Accer, E. E. Prosperity through a reduction of the rediscount rate. Am. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour., June, 1924. Analyzes the manner in which a reduction in redis 
count rates may stimulate prosperity. Concludes that no very decided results 
have followed reductions by the New York and Cleveland Federal Reserve Banks 
in May. 


Acvet, J. Di alcuni gravi ostacoli all’ introduzione del capitale estero in Italia. Rif. 
Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1924. Pp. 41. The chief way of meeting a high exchange rate, 
which causes a high level of prices, is by introducing foreign capital, a procedure 
made difficult for reasons here set forth and discussed, 


Ansiaux, M. La stabilisation “+s changes dépréciés. Rev. de V'Inst. de Sociol., 
Jan., 1924. The various methods of stabilizing the exchanges, and the conditions 
necessary for stabilization are described. If a régime of stabilization sometimes 
appears more fragile than a metallic standard, it is not because of any inferior 
technique, but because of the fresh memories of a period of severe depreciation of 
paper money. 


Bectersy, J. R. The monetary policy of the future. Econ. Jour., June, 1924. Aim 
of monetary policy should be stabilization of prices, not merely within particular 
business cycles, but over long periods of time. Control of discount rates and open 
market operations of central banks can accomplish this. Return to the gold 
standard is opposed. 


Bernacer, G. Discurso sobre los cambios. Rev. Nacional de Econ., nim. 54, 


ano IX. 


Braprorp, E. A. Branch banks vs. national banks. Annalist, April 14, 1924. Com 
petition between state and national banks imperils federal reserve system. 


BranrorD, Mrs. V. Social credit. Sociol. Rev., April, 1924. Advocates use of 
credit for social purposes such as building of houses. Loans are to be made by 
banks on the basis of currency certificates issued by the Treasury. 


Bunge, A. E. El costo de la vida y el poder de compra de la moneda. Unidad de 
valor. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Jan.-Feb., 1924. Pp. 21. 

Cuanpier, H. A. E. British and American commercial money markets. Com- 
merce Mo., June, 1924. Shows similarities in the British and American commer- 
cial money markets. In each country the banking system is composed of three 
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great separate instituti ystem of commercial banks, an open com- 
mercial money market, rve banking system 

Cuiepner, B.S. L’évolu tire en Belgique (suite). Rev. de l'Inst 

de Sociol., March, 1924. Ds es the crisis of 1848. 
Cosio, P. El problema mone ( to de los cambios. Rev. de Econ. Argen- 


tina, Jan.-Feb., 1924. Py 


Dave, S. Note on the dive he ¢ mates of the volume of the rupee circula- 
tion in 1920. Indian Jour. |! April, 1924 

Eimenporr, R. H. Fede: control in conduct of commercial banking 
Trust Companies, June, 1924 he writer balances the advantages of operating 
a bank in New York stat é ed charter as compared to a state charter 
Principal advantages ar: de of the state-chartered institutions. 

Emeritus. Bank amalg he last phase.” Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 
1924. Great bank amalg t begun in 1918 have reached their last phase 
There are no more import to be taken in and the public and the Treasury 
would not stand for an tions among the “big five.” Amalgamations 
were in part the result mbinations in business. Expected evils have 
not developed 

Estey, J. A. Federal re he rat 


e of discount. Bankers Mag., April, 
1924. It is the direct idual banks upon their borrowers, and 
not the rate of interest, serves to check the exuberance of business 


expansion. Changes in d it rate re important, however, as a signal that 
pressure is desirable. 


Evans, S. The “managed 1 ent in the British Empire as viewed from 
South Africa. Econ. Wo Ay 26, 1924. Reprinted from Financial Supp. of 
“The Star,” Johannesburg, Transvaal, So. Africa, March 11. Summarizes the 
history of the “managed ey” idea in England and in the Union of South 
Africa. Writer thinks tl ner or later all such plans will fail because 
“managed money” is a money whicl controlled directly or indirectly by poli- 


ticians and they cannot trusted with the 


manufacture of paper money for 
any length of time. 


Foster, W. T. and Carcurnes, W Business conditions and currency control. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev., April, 1924. P es policies of Federal Reserve Board in 1923 
How did it happen that 1 f prices, once well under way early in 1923, did not, 


like the similar movement years before, carry us forward to a boom, a 


collapse, and a depression? Answer is found in part in the state of mind of the 
bankers and business men the warnings of the economists, and in part in 
the discount and open market policies of the federal reserve banks. 


Grecory, T. E. Recent theor f ency reform. Economica, June, 1924. Criti- 
cizes the monetary and credit theories of Keynes, Bellerby, and Hawtrey as set 
forth in their recent book 


Grawiorti, B. La cassa di sione ed i suoi problemi in Argentina. Riv. 
Bancaria, March, 1924. Pp. 14. The banking difficulties of Argentina rest upon 
economic difficulties which ilt from world conditions. 

Hawrrey, R. G. The rej f the Federal Reserve Board, 1923. Econ. Jour., 
June, 1924. Notes with approval the refusal of the Federal Reserve Board to 


have its policy determined mechanically by the index number of prices. Thinks 
that the Board has probably seen further into the practical problem of credit 
control than some of the theoretical supporters of the policy of stabilization. 


Hose, R. J. Banking and finance in South America. Econ. World, May 3, 1924. 


A résumé of the banking and financial situation in the leading countries of South 
America. 
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Jounston, W. H. Note on banking and economics in Austria. Jour. Inst. Bankers, 


March, 1924. Comments on banking, stock exchange operations, foreign exchange 
and the economic condition of the people. 


Kuwpy, A. W. What is meant by a favourable exchange, and how does it affect the 
trade of a country? Bankers’ Mag. (London), April, 1924. Explains the theory 
of foreign exchange, summarizes the development of the exchanges during and 
since the war, and points out the difficulties at present confronting England in 
meeting her international obligations. 


Lagrenke, J. La dépréciation monétaire et les valeur. mobiliéres francaises. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1924. Study of the effect of the fall in the value of the 
franc upon the values of personal property in France, showing how it has had 
the effect of decreasing the real value in almost all cases, in spite of the apparent 
increase in a number of them. 


Lavenun, J. L. The quantity-theory of money. Jour. Pol. Econ, June, 1924. 
Attempts to point out fallacies in the quantity-theory of money. Writer considers 
that the truth is the very opposite of that implied in the quantity-theory. When 
expenses of production rise, prices rise and the quantity of money and credit 
used to exchange the goods is necessarily stated in larger figures. 


Lirsse, A. Sur l’assainissement monétaire et financier de l Autriche. L’Econ. Franc., 
April 12, 1924. In the year that the new National Bank of Austria has been in 
operation the note circulation has increased from 4470 billion paper crowns to 
7700 billion, the latter representing 540 million gold crowns. This is covered, 
however, by more than 305 million gold crowns in gold and foreign currencies. 


—— Sur lassainissement monétaire de l Allemagne: la Rentenbank et la 
Banque d’Escompte-or. L’Econ. Frang., April 5, 1924. The rentenmark and the 
rentenbank are considered only temporary palliatives. The new gold bank organ- 
ized by Herr Schacht is described. This bank will be especially important in 
connection with foreign exchange. 

Merrose, C. J. Geldpolitiek als middel ter verzekering van een onveranderlijk 
algemeen prijspeil. De Econ. (Dutch), May, 1924. Pp. 12. Discusses the possi- 
bility of maintaining a stable price level on a gold basis. 


Miutpscuun, W. Kreditinflation und Geldtheorie. I. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozial- 
politik, 3 Heft, 51 Band. A study of credit inflation and deflation and their 
effects at home and abroad together with the conclusions to be drawn in con- 
nection with monetary theory and policy and the explanation of the changes in 
price levels. 

Neumark, F. Bemerkungen zum Streit um die staatliche Theorie des Geldes. 
Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Stat., Jan.-Feb., 1924. Discusses Melchior Palyi’s treat- 
ment of the controversial literature caused by G. F. Knapp’s Staatliche Theorie 
des Geldes, published in 1905. 


Peano, C. L’organizzazione bancaria svizzera durante e dopo la guerra. Riv. di 
Pol. Econ., March, 1924. Pp. 4. 


Pittat, P. P. The financing of Indian industry. Indian Jour. Econ., April, 1924. 
Urges the establishment of industrial banks of the type that figured so con- 
spicuously in the industrial development of Germany prior to the war. 


Pratren, J. W. Trust companies during past twenty years. Trust Companies, 
March, 1924. Gives statistics for the years 1903-1923. 

Prion, W. Deutsche Kreditpolitik 19179-1922. Schmollers Jahrb., 1-4 Heft, 47 
Jahrg. Considers the credit requirements of business enterprises, financial policy 
during periods of inflated profits, the three periods of monetary depreciation, 
and the credit policy of the Reichsbank. 


Putnam, G. E. If we pile up another billion in gold. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., 
May, 1924. Writer thinks that if we continue in the policy of drawing all the 
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gold the foreign mine d of drawing on the gold reserves of foreign 
banks besides, and the I yur excess stocks in idleness, it is equiva- 
lent to reducing the I 1f gold money (so far as its capacity to 
affect prices is concern must inevitably reduce the world’s level of 
gold prices. 

Rypseck, O. A Swedish perience with regard to inflation and deflation 
Jour. Inst. Bankers, Ay 1. It would be the wisest course for Sweden to 
defer her return to the tandard until several countries concurrently, and 
chief among them Ens i, decide to take that step. Until that time comes, 
Sweden should continue it D mn gold par with the dollar, at any rate so 
long as there are no alarming signs of serious changes in the American price 
level. 

Scuuster, Sm F. Curren eign and our own. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
June, 1924. Favors the toration of the gold standard in England and the 
transfer of the currency ie to the Bank of England. 

SHERWELL, G. B. Puzzle of tl hilean peso’s plunge. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour, 
June, 1924. Although to official statistics the balance of trade of Chile 
is favorable, as a matte f fact it is really unfavorable on account of the 
practice of foreign-own ustries of sending their profits abroad, and this 
is really the cause of th of the peso in the foreign exchange. 

Sisson, F. H. and others um on trend and future of interest rates and 
prices. Trust Compan April, 1924. There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the long-time nterest rates and prices will be up or down 
It is generally agreed, |! that for the immediate future the discount policy 
of the Federal Reserve B 1 be rgely controlling. 

Sruagt, G. M. V. Das Viederlandisch-Indiens. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, 
Jan., 1924. Considers the problem of whether the existing monetary union be- 
tween the Netherlands d the Dutch East Indies shall be maintained in the 
future. 

Tanrcetri, R. Jl cambio « ituazione monetaria dell ’Italia. Riv. di Pol. Econ, 
March, 1924. Pp. 12 

Wnuus, H. P. Are we demonetizing gold? Annalist, April 7, 1924. Continued 
absorption of gold by the United States may lead other nations to abandon that 
standard in theory as well as in fact. Conservative elements in foreign countries 
would oppose this and ther still hope of collaboration between the United 
States and other countries to bring about the restoration of the gold standard 

—— Putting the d vork in Europe is business, not sentiment. An- 
nalist, May 26, 1924. Urs making of loans in Europe for manufacturing or 
trading purposes either by member banks or federal reserve banks. This would 


aid our foreign trade, 
gold we are now carrying 


) get interest on a large part of the useless 


Le budget d‘état et la ref e monétaire en Russie soviétique. L’Econ. Franc, 
May 17, 1924. Analyzes the figures for the Russian budget of 1923-1924. 

La circulation monétaire en L, Econ. Frang., March 15, 1924. Summary of the 
report of the Control Commission to the President of the French Republic on 
the coinage of money in 1923. The coinage of token money to take the place 
of the notes issued by rious chambers of commerce was carried out inten- 
sively. No silver or gold was coined in France 

Discussion on monetary ref By Cannan, Hawtrey, Addis, Keynes, and Milner 


Econ. Jour., June, 1924. Professor Cannan and Sir Charles Addis favor a return 
by England to the gold standard. Mr. Hawtrey wants a return to the gold 
standard, but with international agreements among the central banks to regulate 
that standard so as to stabilize prices and lessen the fluctuations of the credit 
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cycle. Mr. Keynes has the same purposes in view as Mr. Hawtrey, but believes 
that there are practical objections in the way of the restoration of the gold 
standard. 


National bank circulation. Commerce Mo., June, 1924. By O. C. L. Analyzes 
present situation as regards national bank circulation. The future of the ‘cir 
culation is bound up with the government’s financial policy, that is, its policy 
as to the redemption of bonds serving as security. 


The progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1923. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), June, 1924. Shows balance sheet of banks, with comment upon 
the movement of deposits. The purchasing power of the community, as measured 
by its banking deposits, rose approximately by 130 per cent between the end 
of 1914 and the end of 1921, and since then there has been a reduction of 20 
per cent of the 1914 total or of less than 9 per cent of the total when the decline 
began. 

United States Supreme Court upholds fiduciary rights of national banks. Trust 
Companies, May, 1924. United States Supreme Court reverses decision of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri and upholds right of national bank to serve as 
executor or administrator in spite of state statute excluding national banks 
as well as state banks from assuming such functions. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Buss, Z. W. Fundamental requisites of tax reform. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 
1924. Pp. 7. The requisites are a better-trained body of tax officials and an 
electorate educated in sound economic and financial theories. 


Bocart, E. L. Tazation in Persia. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1924. Pp. 3 
The American financial mission found the national government relying mainly 
on the ancient land tax, a modern customs system, taxes on opium and tobacco 
and oil royalties. 


Braprorp, R. L. Objections to increased federal estate tax and gift tax. Trust 
Companies, May, 1924. Pp. 6. Believes the rates will discourage industry. 


Brown, H. G. Is a tax on site values never shifted? Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1924. 
Pp. 8. In the main, it cannot be shifted. 


The single-tax complex. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1924. Pp. 27. 

Analyzes arguments commonly used in opposition to the single-tax for the pur- 

pose of discusssing the methods of investigation and the state of mind of some 
investigators. 

Cuapman, T. S. Inheritance tares. 1. B. A. of A. Bull., March 31, 1924. Pp. 13. 


Summarizes the laws of the various states in respect to the transfer of cor- 
poration bonds held by non-resident decedents. 


Curystre, T. L. Historical precedents for repeal of federal estate tares. Trust 
Companies, March, 1924. Pp. 2. Heretofore these taxes have had an average 
life of only about five years. 


Comstock, A. France turns to tax reform. Annalist, April 21, 1924. Pp. 2. 
France recognizes at last the severity of her fiscal difficulties 


Converse, C. C. Taxation of telephone property. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., April, 
1924. Pp. 4. Favors taxing gross receipts. 


Dovet, H. J. Which tax plan do we want? Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc. Compares the 
Longworth, Learner, and Mellon plans. 
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Dopuey, A. S. Railroad ’ ition. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1924. Pp 
5. Because of government regulation of rates, a reduction in railroad taxes 
would ultimately help the pul consumers. 

Gates, J. When inheritar ion spells confiscation. Trust Companies, June, 
1924. Pp. 3. When it rages thrift and initiative. 

Gorrutes, L. R. Post-war burdens. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, May, 1924. Pp 
10, 7. While the federal t burden is growing lighter, local taxation is increas- 
ing. Voters should scrutinize expenditures more carefully and insist on better 
budgetary and acountins ethod 

Haas, G. C. Assessmer urm real estate. Reprinted from Proc. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., vol. XVI. Py é { concrete cases to illustrate a scientific method 
of valuing farm real est 

Hay, E. G. Judicial deci in administration of tariff law. Am. Bar Assoc 
Jour., May, 1924. Py 4 former member of the United States board of 
general appraisers trace he development of this judicial body, and suggests 
that a similar procedu ved in the case of disputes growing out of the 


income tax. 


Hostiet, G. Les donn yues du probleme des réparations. Rev. des 
Etudes Coop., Jan.-Mar 1924 Pp. 23. Examines statistics relating to the 
purchasing power of gold, to g ernment budgets, and to the course of foreign 
trade. 

Jéze, G. El empréstit irgentina. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Jan- 
Feb., 1924. Pp. 13. By | ging to an end her chronic deficits, Argentina will 
remove the only obsta to the establishment of a true internal debt. The 
ownership of the public funds by her citizens will strengthen the country politi- 
cally and also bring a ing to the treasury 

—___—_—_—_—.. L’immunité fiscale des titres de la dette publique aur Etats-Unis 
Rev. de Sci. et de Lég Finan., Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1924. Pp. 10. Traces the 
development of the policy ved by the United States in exempting its public 
debt from taxation 
: ——. El impues nta en las estados modernos. Rev. de Econ 
Argentina, Dec., 1923. |! | Discusses the merits of the income tax, its differ- 
ent types, and adivses Argentina to proceed gradually from one taxing by 
schedules to a tax on income is a whole 

rr La monnaie d riement dans les contrats entre particuliers et dans 
les emprunts publics d’ Rey. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 
1924. Pp. 1386. A compr ive study of the theory and of the practice in lead- 
ing countries, especially ( 1914, with regard to the payment of debts, both 
public and private, contracted under a different monetary standard. 

—— —. Relaciones ent yimen fiscal nacional y los régimenes provin- 
ciales en la Argentina. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, March, 1924. Pp. 12. The 
fiscal systems of both the provinces and the national government are not only 
badly organized but also without codrdination. 

Keert, H. L. How we cu cal taxes. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1924. Pp. 
4. By arousing public interest in the ways money was raised and spent. 

Leon, G. N. Die Reform der direkten Steuern in Rumédnien. Jahrbiicher fur 
Nationalok. und Stat., Jan.-Feb., 1924 Pp. 17. Greater uniformity has been 


brought into the old direct taxes of the various provinces of the enlarged king- 
dom and a progressive income tax has been introduced. 


Lewis, R. A., Jr. The elastic tariff begins to stretch. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., 
April 1924. Pp. 3. Describes the procedure of the Tariff Commission in gather- 
ing data on comparative costs for the uses of the president. 
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Lorur, L. L. Uniformity in taxation of decedent estates. Trust Companies, May, 
1924. Pp. 3. Interstate comity should limit the taxation of a decedent's per- 
sonality to the state of domicile. 


Lone, H. F. Taration and registration of motor vehicles. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
May, 1924. Pp. 5. The commissioner of taxation of Massachusetts describes the 
present methods in that state and attempts at reform 


McCartuy, E. When does a tax accrue? Jour. Accountancy, April, 1924. Pp. 7. 
Refers to laws, treasury regulations, and legal decisions. 


Mann, K. Besteuerung und Volkswirtschaft. Zum Abschluss. Schmollers Jahrb., 
1-4 Heft, 47. Jahrg. 


MarsHaty, R. S. State taxation of business corporations. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
April 1924. Pp. 4. Examines the methods used by New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. 


Momsert, P. Besteuerung und Volkswirtschaft. Eine Erwiderung. Schmollers 
Jahrb., 1-4 Heft, 47. Jahrg. Pp. 7. Discusses the effect of taxation on national 
wealth. 


Netson, D. How inheritance taxes penalize charitable and educational bequests. 
Trust Companies, April, 1924. Pp. 2. Only nine states give full exemptions. 
Most of the remaining exempt only in case the recipient organization is located 
within the state. 


Pennypacker, J. E. and Guuick, L. Two views on the financing of street im- 
provements. Nat. Munic. Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 8. Presents the arguments for 
and against the use of special assessments. 


Pinuetro, N. Financas nacionales. Rev. de Direito Publico, no. 4, vol. VII, 1924. 
Pp. 23. Reviews the condition of Brazil’s finances, monetary system and foreign 
trade. 


Purnun, C. C. Spending, not taxing, counts. Nation’s Bus., May, 1924. Pp. 3. A 
plea for wisdom in public expenditures. 


Ramarya, A. Protection to the Indian steel industry. Indian Jour. Econ., April, 
1924. Pp. 15. Protection by means of bounties or import duties must be sup- 
plemented by facilities providing an adequate supply of skilled labor, technical 
knowledge, and capital. 


Ricutor, C. E. The bonded debt of 201 cities as at January 1, 1924. Nat. Munic. 
Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 9. Figures show tendency for debt to increase and grow- 
ing use of serial bonds. 


Ryan, J. A. The progress of tax reduction. Catholic Charities Rev., April, 1924. 
Pp. 2. Does not find the arguments in favor of the Mellon plan convincing. 


SeuicMan, E. R. A. Comparative tar burdens in the twentieth century. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., March, 1924. Pp. 41. From a survey of taxation before, during, and 
since the war, the author finds the United Kingdom bearing the greatest tax 
burden in 1919, with Germany, France, and the United States following in order. 


Wania, P. A. True basis of protection for India. Econ. Jour., June, 1924. Pp. 7. 
It should not be used to drive her people into factories and the mad struggle 
for markets, but rather to make her self-sufficing. 


Wu.ums, W. M. J. Le budget britannique. Jour. des Econ., May 15, 1924. Pp. 
8. In spite of tax reductions, the budget of 1923-4 was able to show a substan- 
tial surplus. 


The gasoline tax widely adopted by states. Nat. Munic. Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 5. 
Already adopted by thirty-six states. 
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Mar 1924 Pp. 29 
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Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Baccr, G. Pensionsfirsdkringen. Ek. Tids., no. 1 and 2, 1924. Pp. 44. A lee- 
ture discussing the Swedish pension system, delivered before the Swedish National 
Economic Association. 


Bain, E. Insurance in relation to commerce: the state and the unemployment 
problem. Wool Record & Textile Rec., March 13, 1924. Pp. 2 


Cox, R. L. Don't be sold insurance—buy it. Nation’s Bus., May, 1924. Pp. 2. 
How much insurance one should buy at a given rate depends upon one’s view 
of the economic value of his life in relation to other lives for a certain number 
of years. 

Deeyrvus, J. F. Les prévisions statistiques et financiéres relatives au projet de loi 
sur les assurances sociales (concluded). Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, March, 
1924. Pp. 11. 


Experton, W. P. and Oaxtey, H. J. P. Notes on the interpretation of “select” 
rates of mortality. Jour. Inst. of Actuaries, March, 1924. Pp. 27. Analysis of 
such rates showing the influence of “temporary selection” and of “class selection.” 


Gapssy, M. Steadying the worker's income—establishment of unemployment in 
surance plans. Mo. Lab. Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 22. Description of plans now 
in use in several large establishments; method of operation and effect in reducing 
unemployment. Some of the plans are insurance systems, others a partial guar 
antee of employment. 


Gres, D. E. W. Recent developments in Lloyd's. Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1924. 
Pp. 9. Development of the audit and guarantee at Lloyd's. 


Horrman, F. L. Unemployment insurance by industries from the standpoint of 
American conditions. Econ. World, April 26, 1924. Pp. 2. Reprinted from the 
Spectator (N.Y.), April 3. Any such insurance requires the assistance of a well 
developed system of employment exchanges; its absence here makes any of the 
European plans impossible. The solution lies in the accumulation of an “in- 
dustrial depression reserve,” either by firm alone or jointly with wage-earners. 
Experience of prominent manufacturing concern cited. 


Lainc, J. M. Notes on the Industrial Assurance act, 1923. Jour. Inst. of 
Actuaries, March, 1924. Pp. 56. History and provisions of the act, with ex 
tensive comment on various features. 


Normanpb, P. A. Rain insurance in theory and practice. Econ. World, April 26, 
1924. Pp. 2. The contract is one of indemnity and no payments are made 
without proof of loss. Purchasers of contracts are those engaged in conducting 
open-air business, baseball, etc., fairs, parks, contractors penalized for non- 
completion of construction, department stores, etc. Carriers have not yet found 
the business profitable. 


Paprs, P. C. H. Which is the best life insurance policy’? Econ. World, June 28, 
1924. Pp. 2. Reprinted from “The Pelican,” Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 
Newark, N. J., April, 1924. Shows the contribution to reserve, initial reserve, 
interest, terminal reserve, amount of insurance, premium per $1,000, and con- 
tribution to mortality under three popular policies. 


Sropparp, F. B., Jr. The restrictive provisions of the New York insurance law 
and the licensing of insurance companies of other states. Econ. World, June 7, 
1924. Pp. 5. New York has required foreign companies to restrict their oper- 
ations in other states to the same limits as New York imposes on its town cor- 
porations. 


Vorys, A. I. Property and casualty insurance as affected by special insurance 
tares. Econ. World, May 17, 1924. Pp. 3. Assuming Ohio as a representative 
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state, these taxes are unju 1 unreasonable. The normal tax on premiums 
amounts to 38 per cent of é et income of the companies. Suggests that 
policies should have the a premiums stated in such form that the tax is 
given as an additional char 

Winter, W. D. The romanc: marine insurance. Econ. World, June 21, 1924, 
Pp. 3. Historical aspect At present the business is going abroad because of 


taxation handicaps. 


National health insurance in E nd from 1918 to 1923. Intern. Lab. Rev., April, 
1924. Pp. 14. Summary of provisions of system and operations. The general 
condition of the carriers in 1922 was satisfactory; the prolonged industrial de 
pression will probably influe: unfavorably the health of the insured population 
as well as the finances of the system 

Recommendations of British Imperial Economic Conference respecting workmen's 
compensation. Mo. Labor Revy., April, 1924. P. 1. Resolutions adopted in res- 
pect to non-resident workmen, seamen, and aliens 

Shall the Oregon state insurance fund be made competitive? Mo. Labor Rev., 
April, 1924. Pp. 2. A special commission appointed by the governor states the 


reasons which induced it to report adversely 


Social insurance in Sweden M Labor Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 4. 


Account of 
systems, which include a lent d-age-invalidity, sickness-maternity, and un- 
employment. 


Teachers’ retirement annuity pri é Jour. of Nat. Education Assoc., June, 
1924. P.1. By the N.E.A. Committee on Pensions. Under eleven headings, the 
essentials of a sound retirement system are given in condensed form. A full re- 
port by the committee will be published this year 

Unemployment insurance in the nited States. Greater New York, May 19, 1924. 
P.1. By the Merchants’ As tion of New York; gives the Cleveland and the 


Chicago plans. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 


Buatnacer, B. G. Kautilya circle. Indian Jour. Econ., April, 1924. Pp. 15. De- 


tailed questionnaires for study of the family budgets of (1) an agriculturist and 
(2) a village artisan. 


Buascuxe, E. Zur Konstruktion n Sterbetafeln der allgemeinen Bevilkerung. 
Giorn. di Matematica Finanz., Dec., 1924. Pp. 24. 


Bourcin, H. Remarques sur l'utilisation des statistiques sidérurgiques nationales 
et régionales (1789-1835). Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, March, April, 1924. 


Pp. 6; 13. Changes in the number of forges and foundries in operation between 


the two given dates are discussed in relation to changes in economic conditions. 
Davies, G. R. The problem ofas n l index number formula. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., June, 1924. Pp. 9. Seeks a standard index number formula which is 
theoretically correct as a basis for judging formulas in practical use. Accepts 
the time-reversal test and insist gainst Professor Fisher’s position, upon neces- 


sity of meeting circular test; and rejects the factor-reversal test. Proposes index 
number obtained (for prices) by dividing total selling (or produced, or other 
weight criterion) value by total dollar’s worth for period obtained by multiply- 
ing quantity by average price over whole period. 


Duct pve Bernonviiie, L. Les indices du mouvement général des prix en France. 
Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, May, 1924. Pp. 5. A brief discussion of index 
number theory, inspired in large part by Professor Fisher’s book. 
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Fatkner, H. D. The measurement of seasonal variation. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1924. Pp. 13. Author reviews the three usual methods of eliminating 
seasonal variation—monthly means, link relatives, and moving average—then 
presents her own method. The procedure is to take ratios of observed values 
to trend, to make from there a multiple frequency table and to select from this 
table a seasonable type value for each month; then to correct these crude indexes 
by dividing both the average of the twelve and expressing each result as a per- 
centage. 


Fisner, I. Mr. Udny Yule on inder numbers. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1924 
Pp. 10. Professor Fisher’s reply to Mr. Yule’s review of his book The Making of 
Index Numbers. Devoted principally to Mr. Yule’s insistence that the purpose of 
an index number affects the choice of formula. 


Fisuer, R. A. The distribution of the partial correlation coefficient. Metron, I-II, 
1924. Pp. 5. 

Gaetano, P. Interpolating plane curves. Metron, I-II, 1924. Pp. 18. Method of 
fitting curves to observations on assumption that independent, as well as depen 
dent, variable is subject to error. An extension of previous studies by L. F 
Reed and C. Gini. 


Grint, C. and Berarprnis, L. Sulle vaccinazioni antitifiche nell’ esercito italiano 
durante la guerra. Metron, I-II, 1924. Pp. 60. 
A preliminary study of anti-typhus vaccination with conclusions as to_ its 
effect upon the progress of the disease and upon the death rate. 


Greenwoop, Masor. On some statistical aspects of the problem of human nutrition 
Metron, I-II, 1924. Pp. 15. The historical review of studies of human nutrition; 
the author then considers individual variations in nutrition requirements and points 
out the direction which future studies will probably take. 


Gurapze, H. Die Brotpreise und Kosten der Lebensbedarfes in Berlin in Jahre 
1923. Jahrb. f. Nationalék u. Stat., Dec., 1923. Pp. 3. 


Hatt, L. W. Seasonal variation as a relative of secular trend. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., June, 1924. Pp. 11. Analysis shows difference between seasonal variation 
calculated as an absolute amount and as a relative of trend; and reasons are 
given for considering the latter method the more correct one. 


Hart, H. A simplified method of determining what contracts between two per 
centage distributions are significant. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1924. Pp. 5 
Shows how curves may be constructed for rapid determination of the fluctuations 
of sampling in the observed difference between two proportions. 


Herscn, L. Quelques considérations sur le calcul des index généraux dea priz. 
Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 1, 60 Jahrg. Pp. 39. A study of 
index number formulas, simple and weighted arithmetics and geometrics, bearing 
close resemblance to Professor Fisher’s conclusions on these formulas, but written 
before the latter published his last book. 


Hexter, M. B. The business cycle, relief work, and desertion. Jewish Social Ser- 
vice Quart., Feb., 1924. Pp. 30. A study of the cyclical variations in the 
number of families under care of the United Hebrew Charities in New York City. 
The method of analysis followed to measure cyclical variations is that used by 
the Harvard Committee on Economic Research. 


Incatts, W. R. Our wealth and savings to 1924. Annalist, June 16, 1924. Pp. 2. 
Approximate estimates of income and savings by years, 1913 to 1923 inclusive. 


Kwisss, G. H. The nature of an unequivocal price index and quantity index. Jour. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., March and June, parts I and II, 1924. Pp. 19; 10. A search 
for an unequivocal index number formula—the only one, says the author, is that 
“computed by applying the prices of the compared dates to a definite regimen, 
and ascertaining the ratio of the aggregate values The best regimen is that 
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in which tl juantit f their values at the compared date 
here is no possibility tinuity of indexes, except on the basis of a 
common regimen whic ffi irately represents actual usage over the 
whole of the period t d | ystem of indexes.” 

Livi, L. Un’ indagine su edditi nella crisi della guerra e del dopo 
guerra. Metron, I-II, 1924 Py 1 

Lorz, W. Kritische Studi e Statistik der deutschen Kriegsanleihen 
Schmollers Jahrb., 1-4 He Harg Pp. 35 Explanations of errors in pub 
lished figures of Germ nd table presenting corrected figures. 

Marcu, L. Les indices rig2 Metron, I-II, 1924. Pp. 29. Discussion of 
index number theory, tion of the resolutions adopted by the Inter 
national Statistical Institu biject 

La XVe Ss iftut International de Statistique, Brucrelles 
(1-6 octobre, 1923). Jou de Stat. de Paris, April, May, 1924. Pp. 12; 10 
A review of the sessio! I tute [The author’s remarks are followed by 
the text of the resolut 1 the Institute covering economic and demo 
graphic statistics. Am t e! e resolutions covering index numbers 
will be of interest to n \ readers, Separate resolutions cover index 


numbers of wholesale tit value of money; retail prices; cost of 
living, etc. 

Mauss, M. La statistiqu Rev. des Etudes Coop., Jan.-March, 
1924. Pp. 8. A plea t tatistics of 


prices and quantities in France 
in the interests of the 


Mineroua, S. Sull’ ester li probabilita. 
Finanz., Dec., 1924. Py 


Giorn. d. Matematica 


Prucua, M. Die Sterblichi i. Metron, I-II, 1924. Pp. 52. Material 

available; the history t of Russian mortality. This is followed by 
study of mortality in | I ind the Ukraine at the close of the nine 
teenth century. 


River, P.S. A generalize f four. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1924. Pp. 4 
A further consideration of blem discussed in the September, 1923, Journal 
by Professor E. B. Wils 

Rusrnow, I. M. Relief bu indards of living. Jewish Social Service 
Quart., Feb., 1924. Py l \ comparison of the relief budget used by the 
Jewish Welfare Society pl with a standard budget established by the 
Philadelphia Bureau of M Research; and a discussion of the dangers 
inherent in attempts t t given “standard” in all “relief” families. 

SavorGnan, F. La fecor ie. Metron, I-II, 1924. Pp. 30. 

Snyper, C. A new ind: level. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1924. Pp. 7. His genera ( dex is a composite of wholesale commodity 
prices, wages, cost of 1 rer [ts accuracy is checked by dividing it 
into the estimated total of rainst bank deposits (the latter as a measure 
of payments of all kinds i1 ge of goods, property and services) and com- 
paring the result (being tl estimate of total quantity of trade) with two 
measures of trade activit é tly calculated by the author. Professor Fisher 
will be interested in the pt e of his factor-reversal test implied in this 
procedure. 

Sterns, F. H. Population Be lelephone Quart., Jan., 1924. Pp. 7 

Wuuis, H. P. Ten years’ « nce in business statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1924. Pp. 11. A hist f the efforts of the Federal Reserve Board to 
develop better banking and er statistics. An “inside” view (since the author 
assisted in a major porti is effort) which gives in some detail the obstacles 
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met and the frequent discouragements. It is unfortunate that the author persists 
in the notion that the “conflict” between the gatherers of better statistics and the 
mathematical analysis cannot be resolved. 


Winker, W. Die “best Indexformel.” Bemerkungen zu Irving Fishers “The 
Making of Index Numbers.” Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Stat., Dec., 1923. Pp. 11. 
Agrees, broadly, with Professor Fisher that the weighted aggregative formula is 
best; but insists that index number theory still holds many unresolved problems 


Woopsury, R. M. Economic factors in infant mortality. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1924. Pp. 19. An analysis of Children’s Bureau data to measure relation 
of infant mortality to income after correction for such factors as nationality, 
color, differences in medical and nursing care, mothers’ employment, ete. 

sctits, O. Index and Wechselkurs. Zeitschr. f. Volksw. u. Sozialpol., 7-9 Heft, 
1923. Pp. 20. Use of index numbers under conditions of currency inflation 
Effect of inflation upon exchange rates; significance of indices for regulation of 
wages under inflation. 


NS 


be >| 


Jlectric power consumption as an economic index. Manchester Guardian Commer 
cial, May 8, 1924. Pp. 2. The relatively backward status of electricity supply 
in Great Britain and lack of published statistics deter the compilation of this 
important index of current production. 


‘ull text of the report of the committee of experts requested to examine the 
methods of the Census Bureau relating to cotton statistics. Econ. World, April 12, 
1924. Pp. 2. A committee appointed by Secretary Hoover to examine and report 
on the accuracy of statistics of cotton supply and distribution. They made 
material corrections in the report issued in August, 1923, and recommended, as a 
basis for future improvement in reports, that Congress grant the Census Bureau 
greater authority for the collection of information on distribution of the cotton 
supply. 

An index of the labor market. Fed. Reserve Bull. Feb., 1924. Pp. 5. The second 
index of employment published by the Federal Reserve Board—the data derived 
from data of employment offices in six states—the index planned and its con 
struction directed by Dr. William Berridge. 


~ 


Indices du mouvement général des affaires. Inst. de Stat. de ?Université de Paris 
Pp. 4. Brief description of indices of general business conditions being issued 
by Harvard University, the Universities of London and Cambridge, and the 
University of Paris. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


TRADING IN GRAIN |] Senate Doc. No. 110, 68 Cong., 1 Sess 
This is a report to the Senate made by the Grain Futures Administration 
with regard to trading in wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
during the calendar vea 23 The report is confined to statements of | 
fact, is in summary for nd is highly condensed. 

The principal items nformation contained in the report are as fol- 
lows: number of “clearing members” of the Chicago Board of Trade; num 
ber carrying accounts in wheat futures which were in 1923 in the “half 
million” class; numbe1 h accounts; and classification of such a 
counts into those repr tir ommission houses,” “hedgers,” “specu 
lators,” and “spreaders Forty-five “hedging” accounts are distinguished 
and thirty-two speculat .ccounts. These two groups are subjected to 
analysis, both on a mont basis and a weekly basis, with reference to 
their trading and also to their position on the market, as “long” or “short.” 

Among the general ol itions which seem to be supported by the 
evidence are as follow 

At no one time during the year were all the forty-five accounts in the 
“hedging” group or all t thirty-two accounts in the speculative group 
“active.” 

At no time during t r were all the “active” “hedging” accounts 
or all the “active” spe iccounts on one side of the market. 

The combined net position of the “active’’ accounts in the “hedging” 
group was always “short nd the combined net position of the “active” 
accounts in the speculat group was almost always “short.” 

The “hedging” group of large accounts was responsible for about 3.3 
per cent of the total tradin ind about 18 per cent of the aggregate 
“customers open interest vh the group of large speculative accounts 
was responsible for about 7 per cent of the total trading and about 4 
per cent of the aggregat tomers’ open interest.” The figure repre 
senting ‘customers’ open interest’ requires careful definition which it re- 
ceives in the report. 

The “hedges” carried for the hedging group, which was always “short,” 
amounted at the end of the year to more than 25,000,000 bushels, against 
about 9,000,000 bushels at the beginning of the year. 

The largest speculatiy sunts, namely, those belonging to the “million” 
class, were more consistently on the “short” side than the speculative 
accounts of smaller proportions 

An interesting group of accounts presented in a summary table (Appen 
dix IV) evidently calls for further analysis. It represents, for the most 
part, grain futures commission houses located outside Chicago and hold 
ing no membership in the Clearing House. This group includes fifty 
five accounts. At the end of the year, eleven of these were “even,” 
ten were “short,” and forty-four were “long,” and their combined net 
position was 18,782,000 bushels “long.” But no attempt is made to dis 
tribute these items as between “hedgers” and “speculators.” 
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Fuller information, more carefully analyzed, is promised for subsequent 
reports of the Grain Futures Administration. 
C. E. Parry. 


The Federal Trade Commission has made public the second volume of 
its report on House Furnishings Industries, relating to Household Stoves 
(Washington, 1924, pp. 187). This report treats of the prices and profits 
of stove manufacturers and of the extent to which competition among them 
is restricted. 

The United States Tariff Commission has printed its report on Wheat 
and Wheat Products, showing the difference in costs of production of 
wheat, wheat flour and wheat mill feed in the United States and Canada 
(Washington, 1924, pp. 71). 


The hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture on the 
McNary-Haugen Bill (pp. 46) have been printed, as well as the majority 
report (pp. 109) and the minority report (pp. 20) from the committee. 


Hearings before the same Committee relating to the Norris-Sinclair 
Marketing Bill have been printed for the use of the committee (1924, pp. 
135); also, hearings on the Diversification Loan Bill (pp. 130). 


Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry re 
lating to the Purchase and Sale of Farm Products (1924, pp. 720), and 
relating to provision for an Emergency Commission to Promote a Perman- 
ent System of Self-Supporting Agriculture (pp. 206) have also been 
printed. 

There have been printed, for the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, the hearings on the bills to prevent the sale and transportation in 
interstate commerce of misbranded woolen fabrics and falsely described 
articles (1924, pp. 171). 


Relating to the railway question, there have recently been printed hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on bills for the 
repeal or amendment of Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce act, 
entitled Transportation Rates of Common Carriers (1924, pp. 818); also, 
hearings on Long and Short Haul Charges (pp. 887); and hearings on 
Consolidation of Railway Properties (pp. 63). 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has issued: 

Statistical Bulletin No. 3, Sheep, Lamb, Mutton, and Wool Statistics, 
year ended March 31, 1923, with comparable data for earlier years 
(Washington, May 9, 1924, pp. 100). 

Margins, Expenses and Profits in the Retail Meat Trade, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York (May, 1924, pp. 17). This is a preliminary 
report, typewritten, of the period March, 1923, to February, 1924. 

The following bulletins of the Department of Agriculture have been 
received: 

No. 1224, Relation of Land Income to Land Value, by C. R. Chambers 
(June 11, 1924, pp. 131). 
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No. 1230. Conditions } y ti Demand for Harvest Labor in the 
Wheat Belt, by D. D. Li April, 1924, pp. 45). 

No. 1234, Agricultural S Europe: The Danube Basin, part 1, 
by L. G. Michael (April, 19 pp. 111 

Department Circular 307, 4 Method of Testing Farm-management and 
Cost-of-production Data f } ty of Conclusions, by H. R. Tolley and 
S. W. Mendum (March 31 1, pp. 13 

The Grain Futures Ad tration of the Department of Agriculture 
has prepared a cyclostyled port on certain phases of trading in grain 
futures during the calendar ar 1923 (pp. 22.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The hearings before tl Committee on Banking and Currency 
relating to the Consolidation National Banking Associations (held April 
9, 15, 16, and 18, 1924 printed (Washington, pp. 253). 

The following state docu ts relating to banking have recently been 
published: 

Fourth Annual Repor ( gia Department of Banking, for 1923 
(Atlanta, pp. 329). 

Annual Report of the 1 Bank Commissioners of New Hamp 
shire for the Year Endi 19 Concord, 1923, pp. 460). 

The Banking Law of t } f New York (Albany, 1923, pp. 307) 
This constitutes chapter rt Consolidated Laws, with amendments to 
January 1, 1924. 

Sirteenth Annual Repor Ohio Department of Banks, Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1923 (4 1923, pp. 447). 

Public Finance 

The letter from Secret Mellon in regard to Distributed and Undis 
tributed Earnings of Cor} has been published as Senate Document 
No. 85 (68 Cong., 1 Sess., Washington, 1924, pp. 132). The letter also 
from Secretary Mellon in rard to Corporate Income and Excess-profits 
Tax for 1921 has been } ted as Senate Document No. 67 (68 Cong., 


1 Sess., pp. 82) 


The National Bank of Cor ree has reprinted the Revenue Act of 1924, 
for circulation in pamphlet fo N. Y., pp. 236). 

The following state reports dealing with taxation have appeared: 

Report of Special Tax ‘ sion of Georgia (Atlanta, 1923, pp. 8). 

Sixth Annual Report of the Kentucky State Tax Commission (Frankfort, 
1923, pp. 97). 

Final Report of the Ma i Tax Revision Commission, November 30, 
1923 (Annapolis, pp. 88 

Report of the State 7 ssion of Mississippi for 1922 (Jackson, 


1923, pp. 207). 
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TWENTY-FIRST LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three vears are omit- 
ted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have 
appeared in the publications as follows: 

Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, 3, supplement, p. 43. 

Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42 

Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433 

Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692 

Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388 

Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 

Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571 


Theory and Its History 


WrtiuaM Epwarp Butt, A. B., Wisconsin, 1911; M. A., 1914. Studies in the theory 
of profits. 1924. Yale. 

Rosert A. Campseir, B. A., Wisconsin, 1917. Theories of wages. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Epwarp Hastincs CHamperuin, B. S., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1922. Some 
competitive aspects of monopoly value. 1926. Harvard. 

Pano O. Cuovucn, A. B., Columbia, 1922. The concept of public utility; its develop- 
ment and its significance. 1924. Columbia. 

Howarp Sytvester Expis, A. B., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1922; A. M., Harvard, 
Feb., 1924. Non-competing groups. 1925. Harvard. 

Ewarp T. Gretuer, A. B., 1922, Nebraska; M. A., 1923, California. The economics 
of John A. Hobson: a study in welfare economics. 1924. California. 

Cart Wriuiam Hasek, A. B., Lehigh, 1911; A. M., Harvard, 1914. The introduction 
of Adam Smith’s doctrines into Germany. 1924. Columbia 

Wattace Hewett, A. B., Swarthmore, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1922. 
The definition of income in economics and in law and its application in federal 
taxation. 1924. Pennsylvania. 

Cuv Hstao, A. B., Missouri, 1920; B. B. A., 1922, April; A. M., Cornell, 1922, June. 
The theory of business profits. 1925. Harvard. 

Masaurro Laurence Iwamoro, A. B., Waseda, 1917. Profit, productivity of entre- 
preneur. 1926. Harvard. 

Aveust Freo Kuniuman, S. B., Northwestern College, 1916; A. M., Chicago, 1921 
The concept of social forces. 1924. Chicago. 
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D. P. Naix, A. B., Unive t f Bombay, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. History of 
economic thought in Ind 124. Columbia 


Martin Henry Nevumeyer, A. |} DePauw, 1918; B. D., Garrett, 1921; A. M. 


Northwestern. A sociolos terpretation of conscience. 1925. Chicago. 


Economic History and Geography 
CHartes Meeks Anperson, A. M., Michigan, 1918. The economic development of 
Oklahoma since 1889. 192 hica 


Henry Stow Anperson, A. | Stanford, 1922; A. M., 1923. 


Land settlement pro- 
jects in California. 1925 


ManveELt Morton Boser, S. B., Montana, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1920. The economic 
interpretation of history 1924 Harvard 


R. G. Boorn, A. B., Illir Wesleyan, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1915. Some social 


aspects of the development of the natural sciences in England in the eighteenth 
century. 1924. Columbia 


Auexanper Brapy, B. A., Toronto, Oxon. Huskisson and early social and economic 
reform. 1925. Toronto 


Lixo Juan Castmurso, A. B., George Washington, 1919; A. M., 1920. Philippine 
currency and finance during the Spanish régime. 1925. Princeton. 


Rotu Cravsine, A. B., Ol Weslevan, 1912: A. M., Columbia, 1917. Theories of 
the colonate. 1924. Columbia 


Anprew We LiiIncTon Corprrr, A. B., Manchester, 1922. The reconstruction of south- 


eastern France after the Albigensian Crusade. 1925. Chicago. 

Herpert Fiery, A. B., U! Theological, 1909; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The anti- 
rent movement in New Yor 1924. Columbia. 

P. R. Fossum, A. B., Park | n Luther College, 1915. The agrarian movement in 


North Dakota. 1924 Johns Hopkins 


Frank RicHarpson Garru \. B., Amherst College, 1923. 
tising. 1926. Cornell 


Economics of adver- 
Ernest Hann, A. B., Concordia, 1913; A. M., 1916. A study of monastic economy 
based on the chronicles of Zwifalten. 1925. Chicago. 


Quinton Horton, A. B., Trinity (N. C.), 1913. History of the land question in the 
southern colonies from 1776 to 1800. 1925. Chicago. 


Catvin Bryce Hoover, B. A., Monmouth College, 1922. Capital and contract in 
medieval Genoa. Wisconsin 


Lester M. Jones, B. A., Baker, 1909; M. A., Columbia, 1913. The growth of secret 
organizations in the United States in our time. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Freas Freperick Jorpan, S. B., Pittsburgh, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Industrial 
and commercial history of Cincinnati. 1925. Chicago. 


J. W. MclIurarrn, B. S., Teachers College, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Land 
speculation during the 179 1925. Columbia. 


James Francis McInryre A B., Saint Charles College, 1916; A. M., Wisconsin, 
1920. The spice trade and the discovery of America. 1924. Columbia. 


Marcureite M. McKer, A. B., Smith, 1920; A. M., 1922. Supplies of the American 
Revolution. 1924. Columbia 


Stacy May. The frontier of American industry. 1925. School of Economics, Wash- 
ington University, D. C 
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G. S. Mrrenett, A. B., University of Richmond, 1923. The economic status of white 
labor in the South. 1926. Johns Hopkins. 

Marion Fiperis Moran, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1919. The economic 
history of the city of New York since the Civil War. 1925. Columbia. 

Hevten Parker Mupcett, A. B., Wellesley, 1921; A. M., Minnesota, 1923. Economic 
causes of the Puritan revolt. 1926. Minnesota. 

Frank Wantace Norestein, B. S., College of Wooster, 1923. Life and work of 
Joseph Hume. 1926. Cornell. 

H. L. Scorr, Ph. B., Denison 1911. The social influence of oversea expansion on 
France, to 1785. 1924. Columbia. 

RapHakL Semmes, A. B., Princeton, 1912; LL. B., Harvard, 1916. Maritime history 
of Maryland. 1925. Johns Hopkins. 

Lutner Suarp, A. B., Southern California, 1917; A. M., 1924. Economic history 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 1926. Stanford. 

James Geratp Smitu, A. B., Princeton, 1920; A. M., 1922. Analysis of wages and 
prices in England from 1650 to 1800—an attempt to examine the problem of 
increasing and decreasing returns and to compute an index of real wages. 1925. 
Princeton. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Cravpe L. Benner, A. B., Michigan, 1919; A. M., 1921. The farmer's position in 
the financial system. 1925. School of Economics, Washington University, D. C. 

Crype Ray Cuamaers, A. B., Missouri, 1916; A. M., Minnesota, 1917. Farm land 
valuation. 1925. Harvard. 

Ortanno Omar Cuvrcuiit, B. S., Michigan Agricultural, 1903; M. S., North Dakota 
Agricultural College, 1923. The economics of flaxseed production in the United 
States. 1925. Minnesota. 

Wriuiam Coan, A. B., Palmer, 1902; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Stabilization: a problem 
in coal. Columbia. 

Avery Opetie Craven, A. B., Simpson, 1908; A. M., Harvard, 1921. Soil exhaustion 
as a factor in the development of Virginia. 1924. Chicago. 

Anprew Jackson Dapisman, B. S., West Virginia, 1914; M. S. A., Cornell, 1914. 
Farm organization. 1924. Cornell. 

Crara Exror, A. B., Reed, 1917. Business cycles and agriculture. 1924. Columbia. 

Heten Everett, B. A., Bryn Mawr, 1915; M. A., Radcliffe, 1918. The reorganiza- 
tion of the British coal industry. 1924. School of Economics, Washington Univer- 
sity, D. C. 

Rut Fena, B. S., Nanking University, 1920; M. S. A., Cornell, 1922. Chinese agri- 
culture and its reconstruction. 1924. Cornell. 

Isaac Fuuts Hatt, B. S., Cornell, 1915. An economic study of farm buildings. 1925. 
Cornell. 

Scorr Criirrorp Hartman, B. S., Ohio State, 1908; M. S., 1923. Development and 
present status of the trucking industry in the Muskingum (Ohio) Valley. 1926. 
Ohio State. 

Grorce Brapsury Huu, A. B., Wisconsin, 1908; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Production 
and prices of the principal crops of the United States. 1924. Columbia. 

Joun Apert Hopxrns, Jr., S. B., Delaware College, 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1921. 
Economic history of the production of beef in Lowa. 1924. Harvard. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


Davin R. Craic, A. B., Amherst, 1917. Some economic aspects of the printing 
industry in New York City. 1924. Columbia. 


James Frepertc Dewuvurst, B. S. in M. S., Univ. of Washington, 1916; A. M., 
Pennsylvania, 1922. The problem of raw material in the silk industry. 1926 
Pennsylvania. 

Cuartes Byron KunHimann, A. B., Wisconsin, 1906; A. M., Minnesota, 1920 


Growth of flour milling in the United States with special emphasis on the 
industry in Minneapolis. 1924. Minnesota. 


Maze. Acnes Macee, S. B., Simmons, 1912; A. M., Columbia, 1920. The ladies 
garment industry in Chicago. 1925. Chicago. 

Mark Carter Mus, A. B., Earlham College, 1916; A. M., Indiana, 1922. The wood 
industry in New York and its environs. 1924. Columbia. 

Joun C. Paurz, A. B., Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufacturing in 
the Great Lakes basin. 1924. Columbia. 


Wiit1am Georce Sutcuirre, A. B., British Columbia, 1919. ‘The United States glas: 
and pottery industry. 1925. Harvard. 


Epwarp B. Swanson, A. B., Univ. of Washington, 1918. A history of gasoline 


1925. School of Economics, Washington University, D. C. 


Fair Moors Witi1ams, A. B., Wellesley, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Food manu 
facturing industries in New York and its environs. Columbia. 


Lucy Burron Wrysor, A. B., Vassar, 1919; A. M., Stanford, 1921. The tobacco 
products industry in New York and its environs. 1924. Columbia 


Transportation and Communication 


Epwarp Taytor Butiock, A. B., Michigan, 1910; A. M., 1912. The financial aspects 
of highway construction. 1925. Harvard. 

S. James Dempsey, B. A., Manitoba, 1922; M. A., Toronto, 1923. The railway 
freight rate structure of Canada. 1925. Toronto. 

C. C. Epmunps, B. A., Wisconsin, 1915; M. A., Wisconsin, 1918. The motor vehicle 
as a transportation agency. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Hucu Campsett Frame, A. B., Dalhousie, 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1922. The division 
of joint freight rates. 1925. Harvard. 

Suinsuan Kine, B. S., University of Communications (Peking), 1922. Chinese 
railways. 1925. Pennsylvania. 

Crayton PiummMer, A. B., Lebanon Valley, 1910; A. M., Pennsylvania, 
1922. The road policy of Pennsylvania. 1924. Pennsylvania. 

Marius Ranson, A. B., Cincinnati, 1913. The cyclization of the railroad industry 
1924. Columbia. 


Joun G. Scuarrer, B. S., California, 1921; M. S., 1922. Class rates on American 
railroads. 1925. California. 


Kart K. Van Meter, A. B., Washington University, 1921; A. M., Illinois, 1923. 
Forward planning in the telephone industry. 1925. School of Economics, Wash 
ington University, D. C. 

Frank B. Warp, Ph. B., Denison, 1917; A. M., Cincinnati, 1920. The railway wage 
problem. 1925. Pennsylvania. 
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1919; A. M., Harvard, 1920; Litt. B., 
nternational trade. 1925. Harvard. 
A. M., 1915; A. M., Harvard, 1922. The 


1924 Harvard. 


tockholm, 1922. 
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Contributions to the theory 
Harvard. 


State College, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1920. 
trade 1924. Pennsylvania. 


ethods, Investments and the 


Exchanges 

Hitpinc Epwarp Anoperson, B. S., W nsin, 1917; A. M., 1920. The New York 
butter market. 1924. (¢ 

Tueopore N. Becxman, B. S., O State, 1920; M. S., 1922. Credits and collections. 
1924. Ohio State. 

Freperick Aupen Braprorp, A. B., Michigan, 1921; A. M., 1923. An analysis of 
regional differences in bu mditions. 1925. Michigan. 

Revpen Dare Caun, A tern, 1916. Studies of seasonality in 
industry. 1925. Chicag 


GeorGe A. Maca 
New York University, 1922. The 
Columbia. 


JoHN VincENT Connor, A. B., St. Vi 


1923. Associations of reta 


Evocene Dickerson, B. B. A.., 


itor Colle ge, 


estir,. 1916: 


economics o 


A. M., Harvard, 1920; M. B. A., 
f merchandise turnover. 1925. 


1922; A. M., Catholic University, 
n certain cities. 1925. Catholic University. 


University of Washington, 1921; M. B. A., 


1923. The organization and management of the Illinois Bell Telephone Conspany. 
1925. Chicago. 
Hereert B. Dorav, B. A., Lawrence, 1919; M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. Credit of public 


service companies. 1924 Wisconsin 
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Writs G. Entor, 3rp., A. B., Reed College, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 1920. Re- 
striction of output. 1925. Harvard. 


G. H. Evans, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Apartment rentals in Baltimore. 1925. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Frank Wurrson Ferrer, A. B., Swarthmore, 1920; A. M., Princeton, 1922. The 
valorization of coffee. 1925. Princeton. 


Greorct Fmireetti, A. B., Columbia, 1916; A. M., Washington, 1921. The wholesale 
markets of New York and its environs. 1924. Columbia. 


Ernest M. Fisuer, B. A., Coe, 1914; M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. Recent developments 
in financing real estate transactions. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Heren Exizazetu Fisuer, B. A., Toronto, 1922. Professional organizations, with 
special reference to the Province of Ontario. 1925. Toronto. 


Vera Frieptann, A. B., Goucher, 1922. Production standards in the clothing in- 
dustry. 1924. Columbia. 


JosepH M. Friepianper, A. B., lowa; A. M., Columbia. Department store financing. 
1924. Columbia. 


Maurice Crank Gorpon, A. B., Denver, 1917; A. M., 1918. State commission control 
of public utility accounting. 1925. Northwestern. 


Artuur Warren Hanson, A. B., Harvard, 1912; M. B. A., 1921; A. M., 1922. 
The effect of inventory adjustments on the financial condition of American in- 
dustries in 1920 and 1921. 1925. Harvard. 


Lurner A. Harr, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1918; M. A., 1920. Economic 
factors involved in the formulation of the maintenance provision of the corporate 
mortgage of public utilities providing for the issue of bonds in series. 1924. 
Pennsylvania. 

Crarence I. Henpricxson, B. S., Wisconsin, 1918; M. A., Wisconsin, 1921. Market- 
ing of live stock. Wisconsin. 


JosepH Rosert Hiucert, A. B., State Teachers’ College, 1916; A. M., Iowa, 1920. 


Accounting control of sales activities. 1924. Columbia. 


Bopp Atexanper Hort, B. S., Minnesota, 1920; M. A., 1922. Organization for the 
marketing of main-crop potatoes. 1925. Minnesota. 

Fioyp Netson Hovse, A. B., Colorado, 1918; A. M., 1919. Industrial morale. 1924. 
Chicago. 

Frank Raymonp Hunt, A. B., Muskingum, 1922. Some economic aspects of high- 
way financing. 1926. Ohio State. 

Harotp S. Irwin, B. S., Iowa State, 1917; M. S., Wisconsin, 1922. The Chicago 
milk marketing situation. Wisconsin. 

Asner Lorenzo Jounson, A. B., Hamline University, 1917. The incidence of 
marketing costs. 1926. Minnesota. 

Evwin Cuaries Jonnson, B. S., Minnesota, 1920. The financing of the marketing 
of farm products in the Minneapolis-St. Paul Area. 1926. Minnesota. 

Hiram L. Jome, A. B., St. Olaf College, 1918; M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. The radio 
industry of the United States. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Crype M. Kanuer, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1922. Cost accounting for life 
insurance companies. 1926. Pennsylvania. 

Myron Stave Kenorick, A. B., Missouri, 1918; A. M., 1921. Marketing of hay in 
the United States. 1924. Cornell. 


Richarp Hines Lanspurou, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1915; M. A., 1916. Plant 
organization. 1924. Pennsylvania. 
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Ben W. Lewis, A. B., M \. M., 1923 


Going value and the valuation 
problem 1925 Micl 


ArtrHuur J. Merrzxke, B The relation of urban land values to 


population changes 


Paut Lestiz Morrison, A lePauw, 1921; M. B. A., Northwestern, 1922. ‘The 
management of invent \ ern 

Jusrin W. Nrxon, A. B n, 1905 Interlocking directorates among voluntary 
organizations in Ame 1924. Columbia. 
A.toysius Francis O'D N I 5.. M. I. T., 1918; A. M., California, 1922. The 
financial history of the S rn ¢ fornia Edison Company. 1924. Chicago. 
Epwarp GrarMeE O’GerRAN, rence, 1919; M. A., 1920. Supply of natural 
resources and their pre} f t market Wisconsin. 

Harry JoHn Osriunp, A. |! Ohio Wesleyan, 1913. Cost analysis for various 
purposes. 1924. Chie 

James Linptey Parmer, A , 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1923. The manage- 
ment of the Link Belt ¢ I 1924. Chicago. 

JoHn Freeman Pyte, ! Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1918. The market manager's 


use of the sales plac« 


Marius Peter RasmMussES baa 4 nell, 1919. An economic study of the marketing 
of New York state potatoe 24 nell 
Harry Asert Ross, B. S , 1917; M. S., 1922. Milk marketing in the 


Chicago dairy district 


Pepro AGuILaR SANTIA I Chicago, 1921. Correlation 
accounting. 1924. 


of economics and 


LawkeNce H. Serrzer, A M , 1920; A. M., 1921. Financing in the auto- 
mobile industry. 192 Vicl 
Lioyp Lorenzo Suwavuis, A. B., Harvard, 1915; M. B. A., 1921. The Boston 


produce market. 192 


DanieEL Martin SHON’ 5., Ohio State, 1920; M. A., 1922. Comparative 
accounting theories. 192 S 

Henry Ezmunp Siri \ Utah, 1920; A. M., California, 1921. Organization 
and procedure of the | Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago. 1924 


Chicago. 


Nexson L. Saurrn, A. B., Dart ith, 1921; M. C. S., Dartmouth, 1922. 
to utilities. 1924. Mici 


Fair return 


Lewis A. B., Colgate, 1911 


Che organization and activities of an 
industrial traffic depart 924 hicaao 


Rosert Emmetr Taytor, A. | Michigan, 1912; A. M., 1913; L. L. B., St. Louis, 


1917; L. L. M., 192¢ M pal accounting. 1924. Chicago. 

Wiiiarp L. Torr, A. B., Amherst, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1921. The integration 
of industrial operation. 1924. Columbia 

Netson Tispen, A. | Missouri, 1920. Capitalization. Harvard. 

Luis Rosas pe 1a Torre, A. B., Natior University of Mexico City, 1916; L. L. M, 


Pennsylvania, 1922. A American and Mexican bankruptcy. 1924 
Columbia. 
Hsvan Wane, A. B., Syrai , 1919; A. M., 1920. 


Federal regulation of railroad 
securities. 1924. Colu 


Georce Wess, M. B. A., H 1, 192 
Economics, Washington | sity, D 


rhe earnings of industry. 1924. School of 
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Cunton Fisk Wetts, A. B., Stanford, 1920; A. M., 1920. Risk in the terminal 
marketing of fruits and vegetables. 1925. Chicago. 

Greorce Liroyp Wirson, A. B., Swarthmore, 1918; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1924. The 
industrial traffic department. 1925. Pennsylvania. 

E.win Woop, B. S., Washington, 1916. The marketing of apples. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Acsert Bayarp Wricut, S. B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1908; A. M., 1910; A. M., Illinois, 
1914. Economic aspects of the legal doctrine of enforcibility of promises. 1924 
Chicago. 

Herman WyncGarpen, A. B., Washington, 1915; A. M., Michigan, 1921. Land 


values in a small urban community. 1925. Michigan. 


Carte CrarK Zimmerman, A. B., Missouri, 1920; M. S., North Carolina Agricultural 
College, 1921. A study of farmers’ marketing attitudes. 1925. Minnesota. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Davin Breprrman, A. B., Columbia, 1921; A. M., 1922. Concentration in the Ruhr 
steel and coal industries. 1925. Columbia. 


tussetL, D. Kirsorne, A. B., Michigan, 1915; A. M., 1916. The American Sugar 
Refining Company: a study in the trust problem. 1924. Michigan. 

Lrovp Wynn Mints, A. B., Colorado, 1914; A. M., 1915. The Chicago capital 
market. 1924. Chicago. 

Auptey Everett Parron, B. S., 1921; M. S., 1922. Some economic aspects of public 
utilities. 1924. JIlinois. 

Wiiam Harvey Reeves, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1916; A. M., 1919. Federal and 


state regulation of corporate business. 1925. Columbia. 


Maurice CLreveranp Wattersporr, A. B., Franklin and Marshall, 1916; A. M., 
Princeton, 1922. Regulation of public utilities in New Jersey. 1925. Princeton. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Asner Acuuinstern, B. S., College of the City of New York, 1922; A. M., Columbia, 
1923. The purchasing power of wage earners in relation to business cycles. 1925 
Columbia. 

Epwarp Jones Auten, A. B., Colorado, 1921; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Company 
union v. trade union in the electric railway industry. 1925. Columbia. 

Francis JosepuH Botanp, C. S. C., A. B., Notre Dame, 1918. Wage rates and in- 
dustrial depressions. 1924. Catholic University. 

Lucy Branuam, A. B., Washington, 1911; A. M., Johns Hopkins, 1914. The history 
of labor and politics in New York. 1924. Columbia. 

Revspen Dare Canwn, A. B., Northwestern, 1916; A. M., 1922. Wage theories in the 
determinations by the Railroad Labor Board. 1925. Northwestern. 

Anna M. Campsett, B. A., Illinois, 1920; M. A., Wisconsin, 1923. Comparative 
trade union law in America and foreign countries. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Erma Bepee Carr, A. B., George Washington, 1920; A. M., 1921. Use of cost of 
living figures in wage adjustments. 1924. Columbia. 

Jesse D. Crarxson, A. B., Williams, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Labor and 
nationalism in Ireland. 1924. Columbia. 

Epwarp M. Conen, A. B., College of City of New York, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 
1921. The Independent Labour party. 1925. Columbia. 
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Wuirney Coomss, A. B., Bowdoin, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The wages of 
unskilled labor since 189 1924. Columbia. 


Faepertck E. Croxton, A. B., Ohio State, 1920; M. A., 1921. Fluctuations of 
employment in Ohio, 1914-1922. 1926. Ohio State. 


Watpo E. Fisuer, B. S., Columbia, 1916 \ study of wage rates in the anthracite 
industry. 1924. Penns 
Auten Bennett Forsperc, A. B., Wisconsin, 1920; A. M., 1921. A survey of labor 


organizations and their bargaining relations in Chicago. 1926. Chicago. 


Cuarites Burnett Fowrer, A. B., Indiana State Normal School, 1917; A. M, 
Columbia, 1920. Collective bargaining in the bituminous coal industry. 1924 
Columbia. 


ALEXANDER Freeman, A. B., Manitoba, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Railroad 
shopmen’s strike of 1922 1924. Columbia. 


Ratpu E. Fucus, A. B., Washington University, 1922; L. L. B., 1923. The labor 


contract. 1925. Sch« Economics, Washington University, D. C. 
Isipor Ginspure, A. B., ( imbia, 1918. The beginnings of the industrial unionist 
movement in twentieth century British labor. 1924. Columbia. 


Merepiru Bruner Givens, B. A., Drake, 1920. Industrial relations in the British 


and American steel industri« 1925 Wisconsin. 


Orvitte THRASHER Goopen, A. B., Southwestern, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1916. The 
strike on the Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad. 1924. Columbia. 


Wiu11am Tuomas Ham, A. B., College of the Pacific, 1913; A. M., Stanford, 1916 


Unionism in the building trade 1925. Harvard. 

Harry Apert Harine, J! A. B., Yale, 1922; M. A., 1923. The check-off in the 
coal industry. 1925 } 

Greorce Dwicutr Haske, A. B., Amherst, 1920; M. A., Ohio State, 1922. Labor 
and the fourteenth amend t to the Constitution. 1926. Ohio State. 


Auice Maupe Herraime, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Labor condi- 


tions among negro w New York City. 1925. Columbia. 
E:_mo Pavt Houmay, A. B., | vis, 1916; A. M., 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1920. The 
American whaleman ibor conditions in the whaling industry, 1785- 


1885. 1925. Harvar 


Heven Fisner Houmas \. B., Illinois, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 1919. The living 
wage. 1925. Chi 

Homer Hoyt, A. B., Kar A. M., 1913; J. D., Chicago, 1918. The injunction 
in labor disputes. 192 

Tine Tsz Ko, A. B., (¢ Christian College, 1922; A. M., 1923. Governmental 
methods of adjusting la dispute Columbia. 


Harotp Amos Locan, B. A., Acadia, 1912; A. B., Yale, 1913. The organized labor 
movement in Canada y24 hicag 


Artuur Friercuer Lucas, A. | Bates, 1920; A. M., Princeton, 1923. The legal 
minimum wage in Ma isett 1925. Princeton. 


Franc Lewis McCuver, A. B., Westminster, 1916; A. M., 1920. A study of typical 
wage-earning blocks in Chicago. 1924. Chicago. 
Georgiana Putnam McEnrer, A. B., College of Mt. Saint Vincent, 1918; A. M., 


Columbia, 1919. The labor problem and the social Catholic movement in Great 
Britain. 1924. 
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Louis Marais, O. F. M., A. B., Laval University, 1907. The Catholic labor unions 
of Quebec. 1925. Catholic University. 

Henry Carvin Mouter, A. B., Indiana; A. M., Wisconsin. The history and organ- 
ization of convict labor as an element in penal treatment. 1924. Minnesota. 

Roya, Ewert Montoomery, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921; A. M., 1923. The building trades 
in Chicago. 1924. Chicago. 

Epwarp W. Morenovuse, B. A., Amherst, 1918; M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. Working 
rules in the men’s clothing industry. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Victor Prerront Morris, A. B., Oregon, 1915; A. M., 1920. Oregon minimum wage 
law. 1924. Columbia. 


FiizapetH Morraissy, A. B., Beloit, 1908. Unemployment benefits in trade unions. 
1925. Johns Hopkins. 


Mary CusHi1nGc Howarp Nurs, B. S., Johns Hopkins, 1922. History, structure, and 
function of the American Federation of Labor. 1925. Columbia. 


Saut C. Oppennemm, A. B., Columbia, 1918; A. M., 1920. Labor legislation in the 
state of Michigan. 1925. Michigan. 


Giapys L. Parmer, A. B., Barnard, 1917. History of collective bargaining in the 
lace industry. 1924. Pennsylvania. 

Vivien Marie Parmer, Ph. B., Chicago, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1923. A study of 
industrial accident cases in Chicago. 1925. Chicago. 

EvanGetine Pancoast, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1922. The Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union. 1924. Chicago. 

Gusrav Peck, A. B., Columbia, 1921; A. M., 1924. Productivity of labor in modern 
times; a study in certain institutions and economic ideas. 1924. Columbia. 


Paut H. Pericorp, Bachelier Lettres, College of Toulouse, France; A. M., Chicago. 
The International Labor Organization of the League of Nations. 1924. Minnesota. 


Jacop Perrman, B. A., Wisconsin, 1919; M. A., 1922. History of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers in America. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Grorce S. Pererson, A. B., Albion, 1920; M. A., Michigan, 1921. Indices for basic 
wage adjustments. 1925. Michigan. 


Haro_p Avcustus Puetps, A. B., Brown; A. M., George Washington. Differential 
reactions of unionism to social pressures as evidenced in the growth of the labor 
movement in Rhode Island and Minnesota. 1924. Minnesota. 


Everyn Warwick Preston, B. A. Barnard, 1922; M. A., Wisconsin, 1923. A 
critical study of the United Mine Workers of America. 1925. School of Eco- 


nomics, Washington University, D. C. 


anL A. B., Amherst, 1922. Legal immunity from the 

collective labor contract. 1926. Cornell. 

Pau. A. Ravsuensusn, B. A., Amherst, 1920. Recent trade union development in 
Germany. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Joun Warrace Riecer, S. B., Pennsylvania, 1917; A. M., 1922. Labor administra- 
tion in selected industrial establishments. 1925. Harvard. 

Leo Roary, B. S., Rutgers, 1916. The influence of farm machinery on the product 
ivity of labor. 1925. Columbia. 

FuizaseTH Sanrorp, A. B., Wellesley, 1922; A. M., Columbia, 1923. The policies 
of the New York City printing trade unions, 1907-1923. 1925. Columbia. 

Jacon Saposnekoy, B. S., College of the City of New York, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 

1917. Position of labor in the system of laissez-faire. 1924. Columbia. 
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Froyp F. Exuiorr, B. S., Kentucky, 1919; M. S., Illinois, 1920. The history and 
analysis of agricultural prices with particular reference to Illinois prices. 1925 
Wisconsin 

Viruat B. Gannut, A. B., Bombay, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Currency and 
exchange problems in India. 1924. Columbia. 

Wattrr RichmMonp Garpner, A. B., Brown, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The 
effectiveness of the rediscount rate. 1925. Harvard. 

Lewis Farr Garey, B. S., Nebraska, 1914; M. A., 1915. Credit requirements for 
production under Minnesota systems of farming. 1926. Minnesota. 

Frep L. Garitock, A. B., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Rural credits in the 
United States. 1925. Columbia. 

Hoviper Hupneins, A. B., Cornell, 1923. Branch banking in the United States 
1927. Cornell. 

B. S. Levin, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1922. The Federal Farm Loan act 1926 
Johns Hopkins. 

Tsao Curen Li, A. B., Michigan, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The recent history 
of silver and its effect on eastern exchange. 1924. Columbia 

ArrHur Wiu11am Marcer, A. B., Harvard, 1920: A. M., 1921. Banking and 
nterest. 1925. Harvard. 

Aw~rontm Rapin Parecexk, University of Prague, Ecole des Libres Choses Politiques 
Governmental regulation of foreign bills of exchange in Germany since 1916. 1925 
»rnel 

Naruan Partitxo, Jr., A. B., Randolph-Macon, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 
122. The nature of inconvertible paper money. 1925. Harvard. 

lantaN Runins, A. B., Smith, 1920; A. M., Minnesota, 1922. Interest rates in the 
United States from 1908-1921. 1924. Columbia 
in E. Scuiavo, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1919. The fluctuations of Italian exchange 
1924 ? 

Donatp Sovuruworru, A. B., Princeton, 1920; A. M., 1921 Money and the 
theory of interest 1925. Prine 


Wacttrr E. Spanr, A. B., Earlham, 1914 \. M., Wisconsin, 1917. Clearings and 


lection of checks in the United Stat 1924. Columbia 


snLE Sytvester Sparks, A. B., Texas, 1919: A. M., 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1923 


History of agricultural credit in the United States before 1860. 1924. Harvard 
Wen Kar Tane, A. B., Carleton, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1920. Banking concentra 
tion in England and the United State 1924. Columbia 


Cuartes Sanrorp Trprertrs, Litt. B.. Princeton, 1916; A. M., 1922. State banks and 
the federal reserve system. 1924. Princeton 


i 

rhe development and use of bankers acceptances in the United States. 1924 
Illinois. 


KocerR VaLentine, A. B., McKendree College, 1916; A. M., Illinois, 


Joun H. Wetitenxamp, A. B., Columbia, 1913; A. M., 1914. State banks and tl 
collection system of the federal reserve banks. 1925. Columbia 


Vien. Witt, B. A., Otterbein, 1920; M. A., Ohio State, 1922. Ohio banking and 
banking laws. 1926. Ohio State. 


W. E. Zevcn, B. A., Lennox, 1913; M. A., Clark, 1916. The credit economy and the 
business cycle. Wisconsin. 
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Population and Migration 


tiprep Lveme Hartsoven, A. B., Minnesota, 1919: A. M., 1921. Growth of the 
[win Cities as a Metropolitan Center. 1924. Minnes 


Smiru Jostyn, A. B., Harvard, 1920. Contemporaneous changes in racia 
onstitution of the American people and their sociological significance Harvard. 


ippperT Wrirt1am Kerircer, A. B., Warsburg Colleg: Human migration as the 
irrent underlying the diffusion of culture. 1925. Minnesota 


wsTANTINE M. Panvuwzio, A. B., Wesleyan, 1911; A. M., 1912: S. T. B., Boston, 
914. The immigrant laborer: an interpretation 1924 School of Economics 


Washington University, 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NELS ANDERSON, A. B., Brigham Young, 1920. The sium T rea of deterior ition 
n the growth of the city. 1924. Chicago. 

Fruzapertr Facikner Baker, A. B., California, 1914 Protective legislation for 
women in the state of New York. 1924. Columbia 

Bensamin Barkas, B. S. A., Cornell, 1921: M. 1923 Town and 
country in modern history. 1924. Cornell 
epn Durrner Becker, A. B., Routt College, 1920; A. M., Catholic University, 
1921. The problem child in the home and school. 1924. Catholic University 

ArtuHur Lawron Beerey, A. B., Brigham Young, 1913; A. M., Chicago, 1918. The 
Chieago bail system. 1924. Chicago 

Witrreo G. Brnnewies, A. B., DePauw University; A. M., Chicago, 1918. Evi- 
dences of social pressure in the ordinances of the City Council of Minneapolis. 1925 
Minnesota. 

Bevtan Brairey, B. S., Iowa State, 1917; M. S., 1918: M. A., Iowa, 1920. The 
experiments in large-scale housekeeping. 1924. lowa 

Evetyn Bucuan, Ph. B., Chicago, 1920; A. M., 1922. A study of the distribution of 
girl delinquency by nationality in Chicago. 1925. Chicago. 

WiutiuMm Fisuer Byron, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1914. Case studies of juvenile de 
linquents with institutional experience. 1924. Chicago. 

Roy J. Cornpertr, B. A., DePauw, 1914: M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. Organization 


and administration of community social work agencies. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Harmon Oppyke DeGrarre, A. B., Iowa, 1916; A. M., 1918. A study of the juvenile 
court of Des Moines, Iowa. 1925. Chicago. 

Mary Heten Dopp, A. B., Tufts, 1913; A. M., Columbia, 1922. The corporation 
schools. 1924. Columbia. 

Ernestine L. Friepman, A. B., Smith, 1907; A. M., Columbia, 1916. A study of the 
workers’ education movement in the United States. 1924. Columbia 

Pavt Hanty Furrey, A. M., St. Mary’s University, 1918. Recreation and mental 
development of the boy. 1924. Catholic University. 

Sisrer Miriam Tueresa Grirason, A. B., Minnesota, 1912; A. M., Oregon, 1916. 
Legislation for women in Oregon. 1924. Catholic University. 

Sot Suetpon Guvecx, A. B., George Washington; LL. B. and LL. M., National 
University Law School, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1922. The criminal responsibility 
of the insane: a study in sociological jurisprudence. 1924. Harvard. 
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Jacosp Greensere, A. B., | t the City of New York, 1904; A. M., Columbia, 
1905. Psychology of 1924. Columbia. 

Jutta Crakk Hatiam, A Wisconsin, 1881; A. M., 1882; A. M., Chicago, 1910 
Relation between econ psychological influences in the development of 
women 1926 Chicagq 

Cuaries Russect Horrer, \., Purdue; M. S., Iowa State. Commodity distri 


bution in rural comn commainity service. 1924. Minnesota 


Wittiam Henry Jones, A Washburn, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1919; D. B., Chicago 
Theological Seminar N I n the city of Chicago. 1924. Chicago 


Arywness Ione Joy, A. B f Washington, 1922. The organization of the 
professions. 1924. C/ 
Fay Bercer Karpr, A. | ‘ tern, 1914 American social psychology. 1924 


Chicage 


Ernest THeopore Krvut 1910; A. M., Chicago, 1920. Personality 
and life organization 


Curistie Mac! Swarthmore, 1914. The origin of the state. 1924 


Pe mns ylvania 


Ann Harotp Martin, | | Che conflict myth 1923. Chicago 
Ernest Junius Mes, A Weslevan; A. M., Minnesota. A case stud 
of the rehabilitation | ers in Minnesota 1925. Minnesota 
Harry H. Moore, A. ! | \. M., George Washington, 1923. The so 
problem of healt} Washington University, D 

Ernest Russert Moy | 1918: A. M., Chicago, 1921. Family dis 
orga! tio 19:24 

Joun Henry Mvetu 4. M., 1921 The sociology of 
utomob 1924 

M , University of Notre Dame, 1918 
hist oft so il leg Columbia 1925. Catholic Unive 

Hazen (JRMS Study of young employed girls 
RB Ve 

Fa rr. \ zo, 1917 Some contributor 
t! unitie Wisconsin 

C. ( , 1917; M. A., Missouri, 1920.  Possibl 
pp ts to social theory ind practice 192 
Vis 

Caries W reN Pips n-Brown, 1918; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1919 
The social history oft \ is, witl suggested program of 
polic 1925 

Exiia R. Rarston, A. B 117; A. M., New York, 1919; LL. B., Fordha 


1921 Methods of te ‘ 24 


é Columbia 


Water Cape ReEcKkiess rhe natural history of vice area 
Chicago 1924 Chie 


Stuart A. Rice, A. B., I Washington, 1912; A. M., 1915. The influence 


of class mores upon t labor-agrarian politics in America. 1924 


Columbia 


Witey Brirron Sanopers, A. | I y, 1919; A. M., 1921; A. M., North Carolina, 
1921 Juvenile Courts North Carolina 1925. Chicago. 
Joun W. Scort, A. B I t, 1914; A. M., Texas, 1915. The policing of 


industry 1924. Chicag 
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Currorp Ray Suaw, A. B., Adrian, 1919. Juvenile delinquency. 1924. Chicago. 

Wruui1am Braptey Stone, Ph. B., Chicago, 1916. The East Texas Normal School: 
, study in rural culture. 1925. Chicago. 

Hersert Artuur Strurces, A. B., Oberlin, 1904; A. M., 1905. Fluctuations and 


trends of some social attitudes. 1925. Chicago. 


FEpwarp Francis Sutzivan, A. M., Catholic University, 1923. The mental and moral 
development of delinquent girls. 1925. Catholic University. 


Ts: Cuanc Wane, A. B., Fukien, 1920: M. A., Oberlin, 1922. The youth movement 
n China. 1924. Chicago. 

Vernon Orvat Warts, A. B., Manitoba, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1923. Migrations 
as affected by standards of education. 1925. Harvard. 

Oscar Bernarp Ytrenus, A. B., North Dakota, 1915. The Norse-Danish press in 
the United States. 1924. Chicago. 


Harvey Warren Zorspavenu, A. B., Vanderbilt, 1922. The lower North Side. 1925. 


Chicago. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Mretpourne Sanrorp Appiecate, A. B., Rutgers, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1923. 
Policy loans in the United States and Canada. 1925. Columbia. 


Epison Lovis Bowers, A. B., Heidelburg, 1922; M. A., Ohio State, 1923. Workmen's 
compensation and rehabilitation. 1926. Ohio State. 


Besse Lovise Hani, A. B., Dalhousie, 1916, M. A., Toronto, 1921. Administration 
of the mothers’ pension law in Philadelphia. 1924. Bryn Mawr. 


Oven L. Hatsey, B. A., Wellesley, 1912; M. A., 1916. Unemployment insurance. 
1925. Wisconsin. 

George Wricgut Horrman, A. B., Park College, 1919: M. A., Pennsylvania, 1921 
The insurance of growing crops. 1925. Pennsylvania. 

Newman Arnotp Toutes, Ph. B., Chicago, 1923. Unemployment insurance in theory 
and practice. 1925. Chicago. 


Sypnor Harsison Warker, A. B., Vassar, 1913; A. M., Southern California, 1917 
rhe compensation for industrial disease under the New York state compensation 


law. 1925. Columbia. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Grorce A. Lunpserc, A. B., North Dakota; A. M., Wisconsin. The history of 
poor relief in Minnesota. 1924. Minnesota. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
Ewan Cracvur, B. A., Washington, 1917; M. A., Washington, 1921. Failures and 
successes of codperation. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Crartes Irwin, A. B., Kansas, 1914; A. M., Chicago, 1923. A history 
of agricultural coéperation in the United States. 1925. Pennsylvania 


Grorce Jounson, B. S., Ohio, 1919; M. S., Wisconsin, 1922. Economic aspects of 


the legal side of coéperative marketing. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Fapian SepastyN Kemesis, A. M., Catholic University, 1923. The codperative 


movement among Lithuanian immigrants. 1925. Catholic University. 
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Louis Suocket, A. B., R 
trade unionism 192 
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The development of the codperative 
The contribution of immigrants to Americ 


1920; A. M., 1921. The consumer 


and Its Methods 


berlin, 1900; M. A., Western Reserve, 1909 
ne, their meaning and measurement. 1924 


117 An analysis of post-war business fore 


Minnesota, 1921; M. A., 1923. A study in the 
nnesota 


1914; A. M., Radcliffe, 1921. Occupation 
1924 Radcliff ¢ 


te 1917: M. S.. Minnesota, 1923. Forecasti 


rnia, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. A com 


1924 Columbia 


921. A study of the national income and 


ural College; M. S., Wisconsin, 1922. Agr 
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NOTES 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of May: 


Anderson, L. B., Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York City. 
Armstrong, W. M., Sharon, Pa. i 
Austin, W. L., Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. (¢ 

Baumgartner, G., 918 E. Mercer St., Seattle, Wash. 

Baxter, W. J., 55 Prescott St., Worcester, Mass. 

Bell, R. E., 233 Broadway, New York City. 

Bennett. R. W., Realty Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bickelhaupt, C. O., 195 Broadway, New York City. 

Blankenhorn, H., c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 50 Pall Mall, London, Eng 
Burgess, R. W., Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York City. 
Burgess, W. R., Federal Reserve Bank, 15 Nassau St., New York City. 
Carmody, J. M., Thomas, West Va. . 
Chinlund, E. F., 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 

Clement, G. Y., 602 Commonwealth Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa 

Clifford, C., Box 222, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Conroy, B. J., c/o Abraham & Straus, Inc., Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Davis, C. C., 1305 Chamber of Commerce, Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Davis, D. H., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

Dean, P. N., Dalton, Pa. 

Dublin, L. I.. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Edmonds, R. H., Editor, Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md 
Fischer, H. S., 714 East 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fisk, E. L., Life Extension Institute, 25 West 43rd St., New York City. 
Fox, H. F., 30 Union Square, New York City. 

Freeman, E. S., Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass 

Fuller, C. W., 221 West 57th St., New York City. 

Gaunt, E. H., 511 Westminster St., Providence, R. | 

Glenn, J. M., 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Goedeke, W. J., 585 Isham St., Apt. 1-H, New York Cits 

Grant, G. G., 2232 Alhambra Ave., Monterey Park, Calif. 

Grassmuck, C. P., 11 Broadway, New York City 

Hamilton, FE. P., 440 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Haskell, S. B., Agri. Exp. Sta., Amherst, Mass. 

Hickernell, W. F., 39 E. Thirty-eighth St., New York City. 

Hyde, D. W., Jr., 3122 N St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Jome, H. L., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Jordan, D. F., 1231 Nineteenth St., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Keister, A. S., N. C. College for Women, Greensboro, N. C 
Kiplinger, W. M., 412 Albee Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 

Koch, E. C., 910 South Fifth St., Champaign, III. 

Koch, F., 726 Westgate, University City, Mo. 

Lennihan, R., 21 Chauncy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Leonard, W. E., Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash 

Lewis, H. T., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Lopez, J. L., Medellin, Colombia, South America. 

McGoun, A. F., 37 Upper Bellevue Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Magnusson, L., 701 Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Martin, C. C., 32 Burling Slip, New York City. 

Mayginnes, L. A., 924 Rhode Island Ave., Lawrence, Kan. 

Metag, E. H., 110 State St., Mankato, Minn. 

Miller, P. L., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Morrill, C., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Neifeld, M. R., 69 Westminster Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nelson, E. S., 5723 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nevils, W. C., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Obana, T., 134 N. Orchard St., Madison, Wis. 

Peterson, G. M., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ransom, W. L., 120 Br 
Redpath, J. M., 75 T! I 
Russell, F. A., Univer 


Schwenning, G. T., Inter: 
Selby, H. K., University 
Simpson, W. P., Box 148 
Smith, H. W., Univer 


Stephenson, C. E., 1645 At 


Sweetser, P. S., 126 Moff 
‘Thompson, M. R., 728 
Tsang, C. F., 29 Shih-P 
Vaile, R. S., 87 Orlin A 
Waite, W. ¢ University 
Wang, &. Natior 
Warner, R. L., 60 Fede 
Weiss, H. B., 19 North Se 
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Wood, W., 400 Chestnut St 


Wormser, F. E., 509 W 
Young, A. B., Western Ele 
Young, B. F., N. Y. Te 
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At the present time our research 
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ng been yet perfected, but the scheme is serviceable. The main headings are as 


follows: 


I 
il. 


X 


Personality: the Individual and the Person 

The Family 

Peoples and Cultural Groups 

Conflict and Accommodation Groups 

Communities and Territorial Groups 

Social Institutions 

Social Science and the Social Process 

Social Pathology: Personal and Social Disorganization 
Methods of Investigation 

General Sociology and Methodology of the Social Sciences 


[he following alternative plans for improving the existing abstracts of social 


science 


It is 


are suggested for consideration by members of the social science societies 
assumed that only articles containing the results of original research will be 


abstracted. 


1) 


Independent and separate publication in bulletin form. 

a. Abstract service to be maintained jointly by membership dues from the 
social science societies, and published as a separate monthly bulletin. 
(The principles of editorial organization described under (2), c, below 
are understood to apply to this plan.) Or, 

b. Abstract service to be maintained jointly by social science societies with 
the cost of administration and publication met in whole or in part by a 
subsidy or grant of funds from some National Foundation interested in 
social research. (The principles of editorial organization described 
under (2), ¢, below are understood to apply to this plan.) 

c«. Advantages of these plans: 

(a) The whole field of social science would be covered with approxi- 
mate completeness so that cross-referencing would make access- 
ible valuable leads from related fields—on which so much 
progress depends. 

(b) Duplication in abstracting would be avoided, such as would 
exist if every journal abstracted independently for its own 
clientele. 

(c) One large strong abstract journal could secure by exchange or 
purchase more current serial literature than could independent 
journals, and this would save duplicate subscription. 

Abstract services of the social science journals continued as at present, but 

a. Present services enlarged to cover the field more intensively and com 
prehensively. 

b. Methodology of abstracting systematized by acceptance of some mutually 
agreeable plan such as: 

ce. Acceptance of guidance over abstracting to be exerted by some central 
editorial body representative of the whole field: 

(a) which formulates a methodology of abstracting to be generally 
used. 

(b) to conform to some objective system of classification of subjects 

(c) cross referencing. 

(d) to avoid unnecessary duplication in printing 

(e) editing and abstracting paid. 

d. Disadvantage of this plan as compared with (1) above, 

(a) danger of duplication of abstracts of the same article in several 
journals. This is now a real difficulty in the abstracts of bio 
logical sciences. 

(b) The field would be incompletely covered and cross referencing 
incomplete. 

(c) Current files of serial literature would not be as complete and 
there would be inevitable duplication of subscription costs. 

Enlargement of the present abstract services and creation of new services 

in existing social science journals where needed: 

a. Organization 

(a) editor-in-chief, four associate editors, one for each science, but 
unpaid 

(b) abstracting paid for by the page. 

b. Agreement on a common basis of classific 


ation of abstracts, each journal! 
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Nees He has been assistant secretary of the British Board of Agriculture. Dur 
ing the war he was chairman of the Grain Supplies Committee and of 

the Allies’ Wheat Buying Committee and later secretary of the Ministry 

and of Food. He will probably remain in the United States through October 

rac or longer, the time of his return depending somewhat on political develop 

nis ments at home. While here he can be reached through the Institute of 

best International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

hird The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Association for Labor 

“. Legislation will be held in Chicago, December 29-30, 1924. 

51.00 The annual meeting of the National Conference of Catholic Charities 

pra will be held in Des Moines, September 7-11. 

The eleventh annual convention of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Asso 
ciation of America will be held at Omaha, September 16-17. 

tled The third congress of the International Chamber of Commerce will be 
a held in Brussels, June 21-28, 1925. 
ail At the Prague International Management Congress, held July 21-24, 
ism Mr. George W. Coleman, president of the Babson Institute, presented a 
lete paper on “Advanced and specialized education for commerce and business 

administration in universities, colleges, and schools of engineering.” 
= Announcement is made of Statistical Methods as Applied to Economics 
ia and Business, by Frederick C. Mills, of Columbia University, to be pub 
sar lished by Henry Holt and Company. 
ned 
The first issue of Ports and Waterways, “A national review of marine 
development, construction and transport facilities,” appeared under date 
R of July, 1924. This is published monthly at 10 South La Salle Street, 
ie Chicago, price, $4 per annum. 
ner Announcement is made of the early publication of The Journal of Land 
el and Public Utility Economics, a quarterly, under the editorship of Pro 
rn fessor R. T. Ely. Orders should be sent to A. W. Shaw Company, 
ter Chicago, price, $5 per annum. 
5 rhe Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor plans 
} 
to release at regular intervals, under the heading ‘““The World’s Children,” 
ing a page of brief notes describing interesting developments in the child 
th welfare field. 

; The Economic Journal (London) in the issue of June, 1924, has an 
st article entitled, “An experiment in the teaching of economics and kindred 

subjects,” by A. L. G. Mackey and H. Heaton, of the University of 
Adelaide. 
ap 
Appointments and Resignations 
ll 
ics Mr. W. H. Brown, assistant professor of economics at West Virginia 
rn University, is joining the staff at Lafayette College in a similar capacity. 


Dr. Alexander E. Cance, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, gave 
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Dr. Paul R. Fossum has been made instructor in economics at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 

Mr. Leslie Thomas Fournier, recently a teaching fellow in economics 
at the University of California, has been appointed to an instructorship 
in economics at Princeton University. 

Mr. L. E. Garwood has accepted a position at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Lowa. 

Mr. M. G. Glaeser, formerly assistant professor of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been promoted to an associate professorship. 


Mr. E. S. Grant is to lecture in transportation at Lafayette College 
this year. 

Mr. Lucius Wallis Graves, assistant professor of economics and director 
of marketing at the University of Idaho, has accepted an instructorship 
in Princeton University. 

Dr. Bartow Griffiss has been appointed associate professor and acting 
head of the department of economics at the Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harold W. Guest, of Lafayette College, has gone to Stanford 


University as assistant professor of economics. 


Dr. Hornell Hart, executive secretary of the lowa Child Welfare Com 
mission, has been appointed associate professor of social economy in the 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy and Social 
Research of Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Hart will give the graduate and 
undergraduate courses in sociology. 


Mr. Algo D. Henderson, assistant professor of accounting at the 
University of Kansas, has been granted leave of absence for one year 
) pursue advanced studies at the University of Harvard. His place will 
be taken by Mr. Perry Mason. 

Mr. R. Robert Herling, formerly instructor in economics at New York 


University, is now an instructor in economics in Princeton University. 


Mr. W. D. Hesseltine has become an instructor in economies at the 
University of Arkansas. 

Professor Henry E. Hoagland, of the College of Commerce, Ohio State 
University, gave courses in corporation finance and investments at the 
summer session of Columbia University. 


Dr. A. W. Jamison, of the University of Wisconsin, became professor 
and head of the department of economics and sociology at the University 


of Arkansas on July 1. 


Professor George M. Janes, of Washington and Jefferson College, 
taught at the summer session of the University of Tennessee. 


Professor Eliot Jones, of Stanford University, has taken a year’s leave 
of absence to accept an appointment as visiting professor of transportation 
at the University of Illinois. He will fill the chair in economics of public 
utilities and transportation, recently endowed by Senator W. B. McKinley 
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Mr. George Kehoe Met formerly an instructor in economics at 
Cornell University, has b: nstructor in political economy at Yale 
University. 

Mr. Joseph L. McDonald n promoted from instructor to the rank 
of assistant professor of it Dartmouth College. 

Mr. A. F. McGoun, assist professor of economics in the University 
of Alberta, has obtained a ve of absence and will give courses in 
economic theory at Stanfo 

Mr. James A. Maxwell is ng e teaching staff of Clark University 
for the coming vear as il to n economics. 

Dr. H. E. Miller, assistant professor of economics at Clark University, 
has resigned to accept a s ir position at Brown University. 

Dr. Mark C. Mills has been appointed instructor in political economy at 
Yale University. 

Professor E. F. Nickole taught during the past year at the 
University of Illinois, returns in September to his post as dean of the 
School of Commerce, at Beirut College, Syria. 
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Mr. William A. Neiswanger, of the department of economics at Alfred 


College, Alfred, New York, has gone to Dartmouth College as instructor 
in economics. 


Dr. A. E. Patton has become an instructor in economies at the Univer 
itv of Illinois. 


Miss Margaret Pryor has been appointed instructor in economics at thx 
niversity of Wisconsin. 


Professor C. F. Remer, on leave of absence from Saint John’s University 


Shanghai, has been given the Orin Sage professorship of economics at 
Williams College. 


Professor E. A. Ross, who teaches sociology at the University of Wis- 
consin, is on leave of absence for the first semester. He spent the summer 
in South Africa and will travel through India in the fall and winter of this 
year, making a study of social conditions. 


Dr. Earl A. Saliers has been made professor of accounting in the North- 
western University School of Commerce, having held the position of asso 


ate professor of accounting in that institution during the past year. 


Dr. Dorothy Sells has been appointed associate professor of social eco 
nomy in the Carola Woerishoffer graduate department of social economy 
and social research of Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Sells will offer under 
graduate courses in the labor movement and graduate courses in indus 
trial relations and labor organization. 


Mr. H. W. B. Shaw, a graduate student at the London School of Eco 
nomies, has been made an instructor in economics at Dartmouth College. 


Mr. C. E. R. Sherrington, who was last year in the department of 
economics at Cornell University, has accepted an apointment in the trans 
port department of the London School of Economics. 


Mr. Nelson Lee Smith, an instructor in economics at the University of 


Michigan, is joining the department of economics at Dartmouth College 
as assistant professor. 


Dr. T. R. Snavely, associate professor of economics at the University of 
Virginia, has been promoted to the rank of full professor. During the 
early part of the past summer, Professor Snavely taught at the summer 
session at the University of Texas. 

Dr. Charles Leslie Stewart, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in Washington, has accepted an associate professorship of agricultural 
economics at the University of Illinois. 


Mr. George W. Stocking, who was last year with the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, has accepted the position of asistant professor 
of economics at Dartmouth College. 


Dean Frank T. Stockton, of the College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of South Dakota, has been elected as dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration now being established at the University of Kansas. 


628 ote: [ September 


Mr. Edward G. Sutherland, formerly a teaching fellow at the Univer- 
sity of California, has accept 1 position in the department of economics 
at the University of Nevada at Reno 


Mr. Herbert F. Taggart, wl h: been teaching accounting at the 
University of Kansas in tl ipacity of assistant professor, is on leave of 
absence for a year to purs idvanced studies at the University of Michi- 
gan. His place will be taken by Mr. H. F. Bergstresser. 


Dr. Charles Sanford Tippetts is leaving the department of economies 
at Princeton University in ord o take charge of the courses in trans 


portation and labor at t tat erstiv of Iowa. 


Dr. R. W. Valentine 1s been appointed instructor in economics at the 
University of Illinois 


Mr. V. Orval Watts jo t eaching staff of Clark University this 
fall as instructor in eco1 nd sociology 


Mr. Clinton Fiske WV irch instructor in economics at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, ha yppointed instructor in economics at the 
University of Idaho. 


Mr. Chester Howard W ‘i has been teaching economics 
Harvard University, ‘ale University as instructor ir 
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Dr. Vertrees J. Wyckofi n appointed associate professor of 
economics at St. Johns Coll nnapolis, Maryland. 
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